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An Expression of Congressional Interest in the 
Federal Sentencing Institute—In 1958 Repre- 
sentative Emanuel Celler, chairman of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary, introduced legisla- 
tion which provided for the establishment of in- 
stitutes and joint councils for the purpose of 
studying, discussing, and formulating the objec- 
tives, policies, standards, and criteria for sentenc- 
ing persons convicted in the federal courts. The 
Celler resolution was enacted in August 1958 and 
is known as Public Law 85-752. Representative 
Celler explains the intent of the law, outlines 
what he believes the institutes and councils can 
do to improve sentencing practices, and points to 
the special interest the Congress has in the insti- 
tutes and their goals. 

The Classification Program in the Federal Pris- 
on System: 1934-1960.—Twenty-five years ago the 
federal prison system introduced an inmate 
classification program at each of its penal and 
correctional institutions. Similar programs were 
adopted by state correctional programs. These 
classification policies and practices, asserts Frank 
Loveland, assistant director of the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons, should be reviewed candidly, critically, 
and analytically to determine whether they have 
kept pace with present-day needs. While the basic 
needs remain the same, he points out, the job of 
treatment is a far more complicated matter than 
the pioneers in classification assumed. Mr. Love- 
land considers some of the steps which must be 
taken to make classification a more effective in- 
strument in correctional administration and re- 
minds us of the need for a continual appraisal of 
classification procedures. 


This Issue in Brief 


Finding Jobs for Released Offenders.—One of 
the most significant factors in a successful parole 
adjustment is satisfying, status-giving employ- 
ment which enables the parolee to support himself 
and his family. Job-finding accounts for a large 
share of the time rendered by probation and pa- 
role officers and prisoner-aid societies in their re- 
habilitative efforts. Bernard F. McSally of the 
United Prison Association of Massachusetts ex- 
plains why his Association is in the job-finding 
business, how they find jobs, and what ee 
they encounter. 
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It Has Come to Our Attention 


Half-Way Houses for Problem Drinkers.—Half 
of all arrests in the United States are associated 
with drunkenness. These arrests are mainly of the 
so-called homeless men of Skid Row and the “‘lost 
weekend” variety of addicted drinkers who have 
reached the depths of personal, social, and physical 
degradation. They are commonly known as the 
chronic drunkenness offender. Authors Edward 
Blacker and David Kantor delineate the problems 
of the drunkenness offender and stress the need 
for a gradual rather than an abrupt bridging of 
the gap between jail and the return to the com- 
munity. This transition is achieved through a half- 
way house program. 

Interstate Cooperation in Probation and Pa- 
role.—E. A. Burkhart, supervisor of the interstate 
unit of California’s parole division, brings us up 
to date on the Interstate Compact for Probation 
and Parole established more than two decades ago. 
He summarizes briefly the history and philosophy 
of the Compact, its functions, its advantages, and 
its procedures for controlling interstate travel 
among probationers and parolees. Of special in- 
terest are his comments on the return of violators 
without formal extradition proceedings and the 
recent steps taken by the Association of Compact 
Administrators to liberalize attitudes toward the 
removal of detainers. 

Use of Vacations in a Correctional Treatment 
Program.—Because of an urgent need to serve 
more children than the physical plant could accom- 
modate, the Illinois Training School for Boys es- 
tablished a year-round vacation program to re- 
place their relatively rigid schedule of a 2-week 
period in August, 10 days during Easter, or 2 
weeks at Christmas. The new program has helped 
substantially to cope with the problem of over- 
crowding. But greater significance is the contribu- 
tion the innovation has made to the study and 
treatment of the boys, an evaluation of their pro- 
gress, and the general morale of the institution. 
Superintendent A. M. Monahan and Clinic Direc- 
tor Stanley Levine of the School highlight for us 
the significant features of the unique year-round 
vacation program. 

The Young in Conflict: Blueprint for the Fu- 
ture.—One of the very realistic and challenging 
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papers on delinquency presented at the 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth was that 
by Bertram M. Beck, associate executive director 
of the National Association of Social Workers. Mr. 
Beck proposes a three-prong approach to delin. 
quency prevention and control and suggests what 
needs to be done in the areas of prevention, law 
enforcement, court services, institutional treat- 
ment, federal legislation, and demonstration pro- 
jects to cope with the delinquency problem. 

For Satan Finds Some Mischief Still for Idle 
Hands To Do.—This year the Federal Prison In- 
dustries, Inc., celebrates its silver anniversary. 
The Corporation has 180 million stockholders 
—yet, there is no stock available and it is not 
listed on the stock exchange! Today the Corpora- 
tion is worth $24 million and during its existence 
has paid $40 million to the Treasury of the United 
States. It gives employment to 5,000 prisoners and 
finances more than 75 different training courses 
in agriculture, animal husbandry, the industrial 
field, and in various trades and occupations. Cap- 
tain A. H. Conner, who has been closely identified 
with the Industries for 22 years, tells us the 
story of the Corporation. Its principle objective, 
he declares, is not to make goods but to make men. 

Efforts To Identify Delinquents.—Four years 
ago FEDERAL PROBATION published Dr. Eleanor T. 
Glueck’s article, “Spotting Potential Delinquents: 
Can It Be Done?” It dealt primarily with what is 
now called “The Glueck Social Prediction Table 
for Identifying Potential Delinquents.” In her 
present article Mrs. Glueck reports on recent 
studies—both “retrospective” and “prospective” 
—to check the Table. 


Group Therapy in Correctional Institutions.— 
In 1950 Dr. Lloyd W. McCorkle, director of the 
division of administration of the New Jersey De- 
partment of Institutions and Agencies, conducted 
a survey of 312 correctional institutions to de- 
termine the status of group therapy programs. 
Nine years later Dr. McCorkle, together with 
Albert Elias, director of New Jersey’s Highfields 
institution, conducted a similar study. Question- 
naires were sent to 453 institutions. Returns were 
received from 249 of them. The survey reveals 
a substantial growth in the use of group methods 
to help inmates meet their problems. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions 
of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to be taken as an endorsement by 
the editors or the federal probation office of the views set forth. The editors may or may 
not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to 


be deserving of consideration. 
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An Expression of Congressional Interest 
in the Federal Sentencing Institute’ 


By REPRESENTATIVE EMANUEL CELLER 


HIS DISTINGUISHED GROUP is to be congratu- 
[iste for the spirit of inquiry and enlighten- 

ment it has demonstrated by its attendance 
at this seminar. I am particularly gratified by the 
large number of judges who have volunteered to 
assist in developing the sentencing institutes to be 
held under the statute bearing my name enacted by 
the Congress last year. When Warren Olney, the 
able director of your Administrative Office, sent 
me a copy of your agenda a few days ago, I looked 
it over with a great deal of personal interest. I 
was pleased to note that the Judicial Conference 
and the Department of Justice had so promptly 
and intelligently undertaken to carry out the in- 
tent of the Congress. Having participated in other 
conferences and meetings on so many occasions, 
I know how much work and how many midnight 
candles go into the prepartion of an effective 
agenda. 

I want to congratulate Judge Alfred P. Murrah 
for making it possible to hold this seminar in con- 
nection with his Pre-Trial Procedure Conference. 
Judge Murrah has already had a good deal of ex- 
perience in connection with seminars of this kind, 
and I am sure that he will be able to make some 
constructive contributions. The willingness of our 
friend, Judge William J. Campbell, to serve as 
chairman has guaranteed that your proceedings 
will be conducted with purposefulness, dignity, 
and elegant good humor. 


Significance of the Institute 


Your presence here is distinct evidence of an 
awakening and broadening acknowledgement that 
the individual judge does not operate in a vacuum 
and that his actions have a nation-wide signifi- 
cance. This occasion is also a manifestation of the 
profound desire of the courts to improve the ad- 
ministration of justice by judges acquainting 
themselves with the views of other judges, and to 
syncretize for the benefit of the entire judiciary 
the experience of other persons active in related 


Chairman, House Committee on the Judiciary 


*An address prepared for delivery at the Pilot Institute 
of Sentencing at Boulder, Colo., July 16, 1959. 


fields. There is much to be learned about the causes 
of crime, the motivations of criminal behavior, 
psychiatry, and other disciplines that can assist 
the courts in their sentencing problems. 

One of the misconceptions that ought to be 
overcome by these institutes is the feeling that 
per se they represent a criticism of the kind of 
justice being dispensed in our federal courts. The 
judges by and large address themselves gravely 
and conscientiously to the problem of sentencing. 
But with 248 federal district judges and 248 dif- 
ferent personalities, it is understandable that dis- 
parities should develop. I know how difficult it 
is for a group of that size to reach commonly- 
shared opinions. I belong to a group in which 
there are 436 men, and agreement on a given issue 
is frequently difficult. Legislation is usually ac- 
complished through a compromise in points of 
view. And I suspect that any consensus reached 
by the sentencing institutes will be brought about 
in the same manner. 

The feeling that your purpose here constitutes 
a criticism of the federal courts should not be 
difficult to dissipate. Throughout the history of 
man’s efforts to deal with crime, the inequalities _ 
of penalties have caused widespread dissatisfac- 
tion. From the days when children were hanged 
for stealing a farthing through the times when 
trivial offenders were branded, maimed, or trans- 
ported, people have cried out at the blindness of 
the law. The federal courts, rather than feeling 
defensive about their sentencing, may take heart 
that the difficulties have been recognized frankly 
and openly and that judges like yourselves are 
willing and anxious to expose their views and ac- 
tions to the critical appraisal of their fellows. 
This fact in itself has surpassing significance and 
confers great credit upon you. 


Traditional Concepts of Sentencing 


The task of a federal judge in determining a 
sentence is difficult and complex. Yet all through 
the long and frequently dreary history of punish- 
ment can be seen an effort to find easy and over- 
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simplified ways to cope with crime. The penalties 
imposed at other times and places have reflected 
the cultural preferences and exigencies of the era 
rather than any real attempt to weigh the value 
of the methods in use. Lack of research and data 
as to the effect of different remedies and measures 
on crime rates has been due, of course, to short- 
age of funds as well as inherent difficulties con- 
cerning methods and yardsticks. Partially, it is 
also due to widely varying prejudices about the 
validity of findings and theories in the behavioral 
sciences. Since we lack exact data as to the extent 
to which different kinds of penalties actually pro- 
tect the public, the courts must continue to reach 
conclusions based on personal judgment and 
experience. 

Since this is so it seems to me that this seminar 
ought to reach some consensus concerning the 
objectives of sentencing. Your basic goal, of 
course, is to agree upon some principle for effec- 
tively controlling behavior, preventing the crimi- 
nal from repeating his offenses, or imposing the 
kind of penality which will make it impossible 
for the criminal to prey upon the public. In this 
connection you will have to decide what factors 
are best calculated to promote law and order and 
yet be in harmony with our ideals of justice, 
humanity, and a Christian civilization. More than 
70 years ago Enrico Ferri, famous Italian crimin- 
ologist wrote, “An equilibrium of right and pro- 
tection must be established between the individual 
to be judged and the society that judges.” 

The need for deterring potential criminals is 
considered by many sincere persons as a funda- 
mental objective of the sentencing process. The 
extent to which punishment in its various forms 
accomplishes this end is, of course, quite con- 
troversial. That reliance can be placed on direct 
punishment or imprisonment is based on an age- 
old assumption that the sentence in a particular 
case will become widely known, that potential 
violators can understand the penalty and fear it, 
and that they are capable of controlling their 
actions. An assessment of the deterrent effects 
of a particular penalty would appear to vary with 
the individual, his training, background, his ability 
to expiate his wrong, his powers of rehabilitation 
and the extent to which a crime may be considered 
morally wrong under the particular circumstances. 
The man who steals when he is hungry and broke 
can hardly be deterred by the same fears that 
would influence the conduct of a respected but re- 
luctant income taxpayer. Unquestionably, there 


are certain types of offenses in which the fear of 
disgrace, of prison, of punishment are of surpass. 
ing importance but of no value in controlling the 
unregenerate, the man who has already been 
shamed by a prison sentence, or the alcoholic, 
the ne’er-do-well, the psychopath, or the rebel 
who seeks to square accounts with society. 

Then there is the Mosaic concept of justice that 
inevitably lingers in the background and influ. 
ences those who must assess the penalty. This 
concept demands that the offender expiate his 
crime. It is a doctrine often misunderstood. It is 
called “an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.” 
In truth and fact it means the punishment should 
fit the crime. It was invoked to prevent inordinate, 
excessive, and undue punishment. It should really 
read “not more than an eye for an eye nor more 
than a tooth for a tooth.” Torturing a victim, for 
instance, might seem to call for a certain amount 
of retributive justice. It is at this point that all of 
us have to be careful to guard against our own 
personal prejudices. It is almost impossible to look 
objectively upon certain types of crime. But that 
is the test by which history will judge us. In this 
respect, an understanding of just how much harm 
there is in certain man-made offenses might be 
helpful. Prohibition, for example, is said to have 
failed because there was nothing morally or in- 
trinsically wrong with using liquor. 


Sentencing and Rehabilitation 


Perhaps of greater importance than deterrence 
and retributive justice are the rehabilitative goals 
sought by imposing different types of penalties 
and applying correctional processes. More and 
more reliance is being placed on this sentencing 
philosophy as we come to realize that men’s at- 
titudes and habits and ways of life can be changed 
by putting to practice the teachings of the psychia- 


“The task of a federal judge in determining a sen- 
tence is difficult and complex. Yet all through the long 
and frequently dreary history of punishment can be 
seen an effort to find easy and oversimplified ways to 
cope with crime. The penalties imposed at other times 
and places have reflected the cultural preferences an 
exigencies of the era rather than any real attempt to 
weigh the value of the methods in use. Lack of research 
and data as to the effect of different remedies and meas- 
ures on crime rates has been due, of course, to short- 
age of funds as well as inherent difficulties concerning 
methods and yardsticks. Partially, it is also due to 
widely varying prejudices about the validity of findings 
and theories in the behavioral sciences. Since we lac 
exact data as to the extent to which different kinds of 
penalties actually protect the public, the courts must 
continue to reach conclusions based on personal judg- 
ment and experience.” 
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trists, the sociologists, and religious leaders. Com- 
mon sense alone requires that every effort be made 
to redirect the offender and somehow teach him to 
be a law-abiding, self-respecting citizen. Determin- 
ing the amount of time needed to bring about the 
changes in the work habits and mental processes 
of an offender is a baffling problen to the judge 
who must pass sentence. Usually this diagnosis 
can be made in advance no more accurately than 
the course and duration of many of man’s physical 
ills can be foretold. Moreover, to analyze the sort 
of medicine a judge or court should prescribe in 
a particular case requires some consideration of 
how the dose is to be administered and what facili- 
ties are available for carrying it out. In other 
words, what tools and personnel are available to 
place the offender on the right path? Does the 
patient, so to speak, have the mental and physical 
capacity to profit through training? What are the 
possibilities of realizing these skills when the 
offender is returned to the community? Can any- 
one identify the ingredients that spell success or 
failure? Personally, I think we have far more 
knowledge on these scores than we are presently 
using. But this sort of inquiry is one of the pur- 
poses of this institute. 


of conscience and its ability to make the prisoner 
repentent. Will imprisonment bring penitence? 
How long an imprisonment? Will the prisoner be 
chastened in the burning embers of his punish- 
ment? Will he realize that the law is like a steel 
sieve—easy to see through but none are so reduced 
or so clever as to get through. As to penitence, 
lam reminded of what we find in Matt. 18: 12-18: 
How think ye? If a man have an hundred sheep, and 
one of them be gone astray, doth he not leave the ninety 


and nine, and goeth into the mountains, and seeketh 
that which is gone astray? 

And if so be that he find it, verily I say unto you, he 
rejoiceth more of that sheep, than of the ninety and 
nine which went not astray. 


and what we find in Luke 15: 7: 


I say unto you, that likewise joy shall be in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety 
and nine just persons, which need no repentance. 


In addition, the Talmud says: 


One hour of penitence and good works outweighs the 
whole world to come. 


To the hardened and habitual criminal, imprison- 
ment—no matter how long or how short—may 
bring no rejuvenation, no rehabilitation. To the 
sensitive cultured offender any term of imprison- 
ment may be as harsh, as crushing a burden—may 
bea gnawing at the heart, like a flaming file. These 
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Of paramount importance is the still small voice 
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are factors that must all be taken into considera- 
tion by the sentencing authorities. 


Protection of the Community 


Another factor that must be taken into consid- 
eration in assessing penalties is the protection of 
the community by isolating or incapacitating the 
offender. We must concede that there are persons 
who for one reason or another offer little or no 
hope of rehabilitation and who must be isolated to 
neutralize their criminal potential. I have in mind 
certain types of sex offenders, psychopathic per- 
sonalities, rebels against the social order, and 
those who have repeatedly shown a reckless dis- 
regard for the rights or property of others. These 
persons we must learn to recognize and to deal 
with realistically. It is the failure to do this that 
sometimes brings probation, parole, prison, and 
the whole process of justice into disrepute. Con- 
sidering our present state of knowledge it must be 
frankly admitted that we have to proceed to a con- 
siderable degree by trial and error. 

I have frequently discussed with my friends the 
so-called doctrine of free will. When, as a matter 
of fact, are a man’s actions the product of his own 
free will, if free will there be? When can it be said 
that a course of action has been deliberately chosen 
and when are these the logical and inexorable re- 
sult of false values, inadequate community re- 
sources, shortcomings of the social order, or the 
by-products of a man’s environment and upbring- 
ing? Felonious intent in its real as well as its tech- 
nical legal sense is a baffling thing to determine. 
Certainly if the judge is to make his decision with - 
true insight, he must inquire within himself to 
what extent the pressures of the community, aside 
from the intrinsic characteristics of the offense 
and the offender, may be impinging upon his own 
judgment. 

If you can agree that these are at least some of 
the goals and factors which influence the nature 
of the penalty to be imposed, you must next con- 
sider how to translate them in terms of a specific 
sentence for a specific offender. It is this effort to 
make the punishment fit the offender that has 
brought about a widening popularity of the 
indeterminate sentence which, as you know, is 
embodied in the new sentencing act. 


Factors in Determining Type of Sentence 


I will not attempt to outline the factors that I 
think ought to be taken into consideration in de- 
termining the minimum and maximum sentence. 
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That is one of the subjects you have chosen to dis- 
cuss in this seminar, and it will require extended 
and thoughtful deliberation. And you are the most 
qualified persons to engage in this deliberation. 
Certainly we must agree that drawing up a pre- 
scription to cure a warped mind, deter a heedless 
aggressor, or redirect the chaff of our highly com- 
petitive society is uo job for amateurs. And no one 
will question that you who play so important a 
‘part in maintaining an orderly society must have 
courage and fortitude and a burning sense of jus- 
tice. There are times when you should turn the 
' other cheek, but also there are times when you 
must fight the good fight. But always with a calm 
and unruffled equanimity and a determination 
that your ultimate purpose will be in true measure. 

The agenda of this seminar has been remarkably 
well organized to examine the concepts I have 
mentioned and to accomplish the objectives set 
forth in the statutory authorization for the sen- 
tencing institutes. The types of offenders you will 
discuss should bring to light virtually every major 
factor that influences the sentencing process and 
every major problem faced by the judge in carry- 
' ing out his sentencing responsibility. The judges 
present at this seminar and the judges on the 
panels have a wealth of experience and training 
that can be brought to bear on the complex subject 
which forms the substance of this seminar. For 
example, my good friend and fellow New Yorker, 
Judge Irving Kaufman, is particularly qualified 
to lead the discussion on the many intricate pro- 
blems involved in sentencing for fraud. He has 
had some of the most difficult cases ever placed 
on a judge’s docket, and I understand that he has 
another extremely difficult one coming up, the 
trial of the Appalachian conventioneers. 

As judges, you yourselves have a personal ob- 
jective in developing a reasonable degree of con- 
sistency in sentencing the offenders who are 
convicted in your courts. As my former Capitol 
Hill colleague, Judge Carl Hatch, wrote me when 
my sentencing law was under consideration: “The 
passing of sentences is the hardest task of a trial 
judge. All conscientious judges are, I believe, more 
concerned with the passing of sentences in crimi- 
nal cases than in any other part of their work. 
They are dealing here with the liberties and some- 
times the lives of human beings.” I am sure that 
when the sentencing inequities can be substan- 
tially minimized, all of you will sit easier on your 
benches and rest easier during the little leisure 
your duties permit you. 


You are the men who carry out the laws passed 
by the Congress, and the Congress intends that 
these laws shall be applied fairly and evenly upon 
the citizens from all ranks of life who appear in 
our courts. In placing this responsibility upon you 
the Congress has set few limits to your discretion, 
In fact, the Celler sentencing law, if anything, 
vests the courts with even greater discretion. It 
should be possible in the future to tailor sentences 
more fittingly than ever before to the requirements 
of both the individual offender and the public 
safety. 


“The need for deterring potential criminals is con- 
sidered by many sincere persons as a fundamental 
objective of the sentencing process. The extent to which 
punishment in its various forms accomplishes this end 
is, of course, quite controversial. That reliance can 
be placed on direct punishment or imprisonment is 
based on an age-old assumpton that the sentence in a 
particular case will become widely known, that poten- 
tial violators can understand the penalty and fear it, 
and that they are capable of controlling their actions. 
An assessment of the deterrent effects of a partic- 
ular penalty would appear to vary with the individual, 
his training, background, his ability to expiate his 
wrong, his powers of rehabilitaton and the extent to 
which a crime may be considered oage | wrong under 
the particular circumstances. The man who steals when 


he is hungry and broke can hardly be deterred by the 
same fears that would influence the conduct of a 


respected but reluctant income taxpayer.” 


The Congress has a broad objective in authoriz- 
ing these institutes. We are living at a time when 
the wealth and population of the country is grow- 
ing enormously, and accompanying that growth 
has been a rise in the number of crimes. The Con- 
gress is vitally concerned with creating more re- 
spect for the law among certain segments of our 
society. That respect can be brought about more 
easily when the law and administration of justice 
become more consistently equitable in their appli- 
cation. 

It may be in the course of your deliberations at 
this institute and forthcoming institutes that you 
will identify some inconsistencies in our various 
criminal laws that contribute to the prevalence 
of sentence disparities. If a finding of this kind 
should transpire, I invite you to make your views 
known to my Committee on the Judiciary. I pro- 
mise you that your recommendations will be 
studied carefully and sympathetically. The Con- 
gress has the responsibility for providing you 
the necessary instruments for applying the laws, 
and if these instruments are inadequate in any 
way, my Committee wants to know about it and 
seek to correct it. 
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fication program was introduced in the in- 

stitutions of the federal prison system. The 
Bureau of Prisons, established four years earlier, 
in 1930, had recognized the need for a program 
through which diagnosis, training, and treatment 
could be coordinated and be applied to the individ- 
ual in. an organized manner. That the classification 
program has revolutionized concepts of diagnosis, 
training and treatment in the correctional field is 
a matter of history. Its procedures have been 
adopted in state instituitons throughout the coun- 
try and in a number of nations throughout the 
world. 


' QUARTER OF A CENTURY ago the inmate classi- 


Looking Back 25 Years 


After 25 years of experience it is appropriate 
that the program be reviewed frankly, critically, 
and analytically to determine whether it has kept 
up with and is meeting present day needs. This is 
not to say that there have been no changes in 
classification programs during the past quarter of 
acentury. That period has been filled with modifi- 
cations in procedures and in the outline and con- 
tent of material and has seen treatment programs 
greatly augmented. New legislation has increased 
the responsibilities placed upon the program and 
has provided opportunities for broader and more 
effective services to those committed to our cus- 
tody, to the courts, and to the cause of correctional 
administration generally. The Federal Juvenile 
Delinquency Act, the Youth Corrections Act, the 
1958 laws relating to the observation and sentenc- 
ing of offenders have been enacted during this 
period. Seventeen of our present 30 institutions 
have been added during this time. The prison 
Population has almost doubled and the type of 
offenses and the nature of population have 
changed drastically. With these changes have come 
the need for flexibility and modification of pro- 
grams, procedures, and techniques. 

It would be impossible within the limits of an 
article to trace all of the pertinent developments 
Which have occurred in classification since its 
adoption in the federal system. Comments will be 


The Classification Program in the Federal 
Prison System: 1934-1960 


By FRANK LOVELAND 
Assistant Director, Federal Bureau of Prisons 
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restricted to those areas on which the searchlight 
of analysis should be particularly directed at this 
time. 

In contrasting the purposes of classification and 
the methods developed to fulfill those purposes as 
seen in the thirties and now, we must consider the 
differences in the philosophy, the personnel and 
the facilities then and now. In 1934, even the con- 
cept of classification was unknown to most of our 
institution personnel. Most employees had come up 
through the “old school” in which the warden’s 
place was in the front office and the deputy ward- 
en’s place was behind the sally port where his 
job was to assign men to work and to quarters, 
and to enforce discipline. Almost every decision 
relating to inmates was made by the deputy. He 
was a busy and an important man. He brooked no 
interference and ordinarily cared for no advice 
from the doctor, the parole office, or young social 
worker with the high sounding title of “warden’s 
assistant” but with the unimpressive salary of 
$2,000. Many of the wardens had previously been 
deputy wardens and thoroughly agreed with the 
existing concept of simple organization and highly 
concentrated authority. It was natural, then, that 
to establish the classification concept in the prison 
of the thirties, with the diffusion of function and 
the group decisions inherent in the process, re- 
quired an organization and procedures which may 
not be necessary today. 

To assure that classification would function, it 
was essential that it have the support of the ward- 
en. To make reasonably certain that classification 
committee decisions had the support of the ward- 
en, it was essential that he be chairman of the 
committee. Then, too, if the program were to 
permeate the institution and its activities, it was 
essential that staff education be emphasized. It 
was recognized, further, that the best education 
comes through actual participation. The classifi- 
cation committee, therefore, had as one of its 
purposes the education of all types of personnel as 
well as planning and placing into effect individual 
programs. In addition, it was the only adminis- 
tration committee in existence and it served as a 
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forum at which new and improved programs of 
various kinds could be discussed. 

In 25 years of experience classification, train- 
ing, and treatment have become accepted con- 
cepts. All wardens and associate wardens have 
grown up with and have participated in the classi- 
fication program. Personnel training programs 
have been established and a number of other 
committees have come into existence. It seems 
obvious that the original classification organiza- 
tion and policies may now be modified to take 
these changes into account. 


Reorganization of the Classification Committee 

The first question which arises, then, is whether 
the warden must necessarily be chairman of the 
committee. This is certainly not essential for the 
reasons given in 1934. With the increasing com- 
plexities of the programs and operations involved 
in the management of a correctional institution, it 
must be questioned whether the top executive can 
properly devote the time required to chairman a 
committee concerned with the program planning 
of every person committed. In several of the 
larger institutions, particularly, the warden has 
found that he must frequently absent himself 
from the meetings. 

Similarly, we have seen that the need for the 
orientation and education of personnel by as- 
signing them as permanent committee members 
no longer exists. Periodic observation of classifi- 
cation meetings is an important part of the train- 
ing of personnel generally, but with workloads in 
all departments higher than can be handled in a 
thorough, efficient manner, we can hardly justify 
committee membership on the ground of training. 
The questions we need ask ourselves are: What 
members of the staff are required to plan real- 
istically the individual’s treatment program, tak- 


“In the early years, many practitioners in the field 
seem to have taken the position that if an adequate 
program of work, education, medical, and religious 
services was made available to the offender, and if he 
took advantage of these so-called ‘privileges,’ rehabilita- 
tion would follow as a matter of course. As we have 
sharpened our insights into the essential functions of 
training and treatment programs, we have come to a 
clearer understanding of the fact that strengthening an 
individual’s skills and providing for other concrete 
treatment needs do not necessarily produce changes in 
a man’s attitude toward himself and his social responsi- 
bilities. It is only as we direct all of our resources 
toward these ends that we can hope to prepare an in- 
dividual for an effective citizenship after his release. 
It is this concept which has dominated efforts to sup- 
plement and intensify our programs, particularly in the 
last 10 years.” 
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ing into account the diagnostic material contained 
in the admission study? Would the time of some 
committee members be spent more profitably in 
performing their regular duties than through their 
contributions to the work of the committee? 

The possible reduction of committee member. 
ship must be considered in the light of these cri- 
teria to determine the best utilization of personnel 
time. It is doubtful that committees ranging in 
size from seven at the smaller to 10 or 12 at the 
larger institutions can now be justified. It is true 
that we should be aware of the dangers of rever- 
sion to the clinic approach of the preclassification 
period of penology, when clinical diagnosis and 
treatment plans were proposed by the professional 
staff only to be pigeonholed by “practical” admin- 
istrators. We now have built-in guarantees against 
this practice and need to wipe out any organiza- 
tional structure or practice which leads to ineffi- 
cient utilization of personnel. 


Changing Functions of the Committee 


Again in those earlier days, classification was 
an uncomplicated process. The training and treat- 
ment programs were relatively simple. There were 
the beginnings of an education program but there 
was no vocational training except that which a 
man might pick up on the job. Casework was an 
accepted term but had only a limited application. 
Counseling, whether person-to-person or in 
groups, had not yet arrived on the scene. Religious 
activities were limited almost entirely to Sunday 
services. Stratification of housing was unheard of 
and indeed the consideration of quarters assign- 
ments generally was of slight importance. Most 
what are now considered self-improvement and 
group activity programs were unknown to correc- 
tions. The major functions of the classification 
committee were to determine an inmate’s custody 
rating, so that it might be decided where he could 
work and then assign him to a job. Transfers 
between institutions were provided for but were 
infrequently made. 

With the addition of treatment programs and 
more varied choices open to the classification com- 
mittee it became apparent that the one full com- 
mittee could not handle all discussions related to 
initial planning and replanning or reclassification. 
The function of keeping individual programs up- 
to-date and consistent with changing needs was as- 
signed to one or more subcommittees. 

It also was recognized that the handling of dis- 
ciplinary matters by one official resulted in deci- 
sions often diametrically opposed to those being 
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made by the classification committee and which 
failed to take into account the knowledge of the 
offender and his needs as developed by the com- 
mittee. Discipline, too, then became a subcommit- 
tee function. In our analysis of the classification 
program, it is therefore necessary that we con- 
sider the reorganization of subcommittee func- 
tions, which vary rather widely between institu- 
tions and consume more personnel time than does 
the full committee. 


Basic Objectives Remain Unchanged 


Turning now from organizational matters to ob- 
jectives of the program and the extent to which 
we are reaching those objectives, we can assume 
that fundamentally the objectives of the classifi- 
cation today are what they were in 1934. These 
are: (1) the preparation and integration of diag- 
nostic material which points up the problems pre- 
sented by the offender, his assets, and liabilities; 
(2) the outlining of a sound, realistic program 
directed toward the solution of those problems to 
the end that he may be released better prepared to 
accept his responsibilities as a socially and eco- 
nomically adequate individual; and (3) the faith- 
ful execution of that program with modifications 
made as necessary to meet changing needs and 
goals. 

While the basic objectives of classification have 
remained the same for the past quarter of a cen- 
tury, we have come to recognize that the job of 
treatment is a far more complicated matter than 
the pioneers in classification assumed. In the early 
years, many practitioners in the field seem to have 
taken the position that if an adequate program of 
work, education, medical, and religious services 
was made available to the offender, and if he took 
advantage of these so-called “privileges,” rehabil- 
itation would follow as a matter of course. As we 
have sharpened our insights into the essential 
functions of training and treatment programs, we 
have come to a clearer understanding of the fact 
that strengthening an individual’s skills and pro- 
viding for other concrete treatment needs do not 
necessarily produce changes in a man’s attitude 
toward himself and his social responsibilities. It 
1s only as we direct all of our resources toward 
these ends that we can hope to prepare an individ- 
ual for an effective citizenship after his release. 
It is this concept which has dominated efforts to 
supplement and intensify our programs, partic- 
warly in the last 10 years. 

It is obvious that institutions vary in the effec- 
tiveness of their overall classification programs. 


That there has been general improvement and 
development over the years goes without saying. 
That there is room for further improvement and 
development is equally obvious. Rather than to 
emphasize accomplishments it is our purpose here 
to identify areas in which improvement can and 
needs to be made. 


“While not discounting the fact that we continue to 
learn about the individual after he has left the admis- 
sion-orientation unit, experience over the years has 
demonstrated that intensive study during the first 30 
days can accurately provide the information required 
for planning sound programs in most cases. There is 
every reason to start the individual on a well-planned 
program with goals as specific as possible and as soon 
as possible after commitment. The alternative is time- 
consuming drifting.” 


More Meaningful Diagnosis 


To begin with diagnosis, it can be said that a 
number of institutions are doing a first-rate job 
and that considerable progress has been made in 
the last 5 years. This has been due largely to the 
impetus given this phase of our work by 18 U.S.C. 
5010(e), which permits the courts to commit 
youth offenders for observation and recommenda- 
tion as to disposition and 18 U.S.C. 4208(b), 
which provides a similar commitment for adults. 
We must provide reports to the courts which fur- 
nish sufficient information about the individuals 
and the problems they present so that intelligent 
dispositions can be made. This responsibility re- 
quires diagnostic evaluations of the highest order. 
While admitting that they lack the preciseness and 
validity usually possible in the medical diagnoses, 


we can conclude that if all classification studies . 


were of the calibre of those prepared for the 
courts, the diagnostic basis for institutional plan- 
ning generally would be far superior to what it 
is now. 

It is true that the court observation cases re- 
quire considerably more time than regular com- 
mitments. But with the demonstration of what can 
be accomplished through additional time in more 
incisive meaningful diagnoses, it becomes more 
imperative that means be found to provide this 
service to all inmates requiring it. 

Some have said that we overemphasize diag- 
nosis, at the time of admission; that there are 
many things about the individual which we can- 
not learn the first month or two and that it is 
better to wait until we become better acquainted 
with him through a longer period of observation 
before setting upon a long-range program. 

While not discounting the fact that we continue 
to learn about the individual after he has left the 
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admission-orientation unit, experience over the 
years has demonstrated that intensive study dur- 
ing the first 30 days can accurately provide the 
information required for planning sound pro- 
grams in most cases. There is every reason to 
start the individual on a well-planned program 
with goals as specific as possible and as soon as 
possible after commitment. The alternative is 
time-consuming drifting. 

Perhaps the most frequently noted deficiency in 
our diagnostic work concerns the vocational or 
occupational area. In too many cases the classi- 
fication study reaches the committee meeting with 
a variety of vocational recommendations, sugges- 
tions, or reported interests contained in different 
sections of the study. It is too late then to attempt 
to resolve these differences. But the committee 
must attempt to do so and, as a result, wastes 
considerable time in the discussion since a deci- 
sion on a training or occupational assignment has 
to be made. The fact is that generally, sufficient 
emphasis has not been placed on this problem be- 
fore the case reaches the committee. There is 
urgent need to explore more thoroughly the voca- 
tional interests and capacities of the new inmate, 
to thoroughly consider and develop motivation 
where possible and to come up with sound voca- 
tional and occupational analyses and recommenda- 
tions. Over 95 percent of the persons committed to 
our custody must earn a living upon release. 
Relatively few have had the ability to do so ad- 
equately before commitment. To many, occupa- 
tional training is the one thing they believe they 
can get from their prison experience. Training not 
only provides an asset in itself but for many is 
the stepping stone to the acceptance of other 
phases of the correctional program and to changed 
attitudes. 

In the program planning function, classification 
committees have been criticized on occasion for 
operating primarily as assignment committees, 
placing greatest emphasis upon questions of cus- 
tody, work assignment and transfer, rather than 
designing a total program to meet all the re- 
quirements presented by the individual. It is con- 
tended that the committee keeps one eye on the 
workshop or work detail quotas and one on the 
inmate’s skills or training needs. If the goal of 
classification were limited to the making of as- 
signments, we need not have more than three com- 
mittee members and need devote no more than 
one-tenth the time that is now given to the prepa- 
ration of classification studies. While such ac- 


cusations are not generally true, there are still 


committees which fail to keep in mind all treat. 
ment needs in program planning. 

It is difficult in many cases, of course, to find 
clear-cut solutions to the individual’s problems, 
The longer the criminal record, the more difficult 
the task facing the committee. But it should be the 
exceptional case in which the committee js 
stumped to the point in which work assignment 
and the attainment of occupational skills are the 
only considerations in planning. When this is the 
situation, it is usually because we do not know 
enough about the man. We have not done the diag- 
nostic job which gives us the required information 
on liabilities and assets, or we may not have ac- 
cepted the responsibility of providing motivation. 
Lack of motivation for improvement is one of the 
greatest obstacles and challenges that the correc- 
tional worker faces. He cannot be content with 
offering a good correctional program. He has the 
more difficult responsibility of creating on the part 
of the inmate the interest and desire for improve- 
ment and to think through constructive goals and 
objectives. The admission-orientation period is 
none too soon to begin the motivational process. 


Counseling To Meet Special Needs 


Among the areas of treatment that are fre 
quently overlooked at initial planning are the 
need for counseling for particular purposes. In 
many cases there is need for a close relationship 
with a certain kind of staff personality. In some 
cases this may be obtained best through assign- 
ment to a work detail headed by an officer with 
known abilities to constructively influence certain 
types of individuals. In some instances this re- 
lationship is far more important than the work 
or vocational training assignment. For other men 
the special counselor should be the chaplain, an 
educator, the psychologist, the caseworker, or in- 
deed any one of the personnel having special abil- 
ities along this line. This reservoir of personnel 
with particular abilities should be known to the 
committee and full advantage taken of those abil- 
ities in the redirection of inmate attitudes and 
behavior. 

More important now than formerly are the 
variety of group programs in operation in most of 
our institutions. Alcoholics Anonymous, group 
counseling, group therapy, and the like, meet 
special needs. In reviewing the cases committed 
by the courts for observation, for example, we 
note that the most important problem presented in 
a number of them is alcoholism and the factors 
which contribute to alcoholism. Certainly occupa- 
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tion training is not the major treatment indicated 
in these cases, but Alcoholics Anonymous, coun- 
seling, psychiatric or psychological treatment may 
bring about the changes the court hoped for in 
committing the individual. These are only a few 
of the special considerations to be taken into ac- 
count by the committee in its individual case 
planning function. 


Greater Differentiation Between Cases 


Another area requiring attention is that of 
greater differentiation between cases, not only in 
the time devoted to diagnosis and case presenta- 
tion but also to training and treatment. There is 
a tendency to devote approximately the same 
amount of time to each person, whether he is the 
typical southern liquor law violator, the Jehovah’s 
Witness who has violated the Selective Service 
Act, or the offender presenting complex treatment 
problems. 


“It is essential that we have goals in mind if we are 
to have purposeful treatment. In order to have realistic 
goals we must have determined as specifically as possi- 
ble the needs and problems. It is not enough to have 
good institutional climate or to see that every man is 
involved in education, vocational training, or in a num- 
ber of what might be termed self-help programs. A 
healthy climate is, of course, a necessary milieu for any 
constructive program. But from here on, program deci- 
sion should be made on a selective basis and not on the 
hypothesis that education, training, and other program 
components will not hurt anyone and so should be 
utilized on a wholesale basis.” 
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Classification operations can be more efficient 
if there is a selective or screening process which 
provides that less time be devoted to the relatively 
simple cases and, conversely, more time to the 
challenging and more difficult cases. We would 
have little respect for the doctor who devoted as 
much time to an ingrown toenail as to cancer or 
tuberculosis. There are cases committed to our 
custody in which diagnostic and treatment needs 
are just as dissimilar. It may be argued that we 
do not know until a thorough diagnostic workup is 
made whether the individual requires a more or 
less intensive diagnostic and planning approach. 
Obviously there are some cases where this is true. 
At the same time there are hundreds in which a 
review of the material available at the time of 
commitment and a 5-minute interview would make 
the determination. In brief, here is an area where 
more differentiation and individualization as be- 
tween committed offenders can result in more 
efficient utilization of time and therefore in more 
effective correctional operations. 
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Realistic Goals for Purposeful Treatment 


Finally, there is the matter of treatment goals. 
It is essential that we have goals in mind if we are . 
to have purposeful treatment. In order to have: 
realistic goals we must have determined as spe- 
cifically as possible the needs and problems. It is. 
not enough to have good institutional climate or to. 
see that every man is involved in education, voca- 
tional training, or in a number of what might be 
termed self-help programs. A healthy climate is, 
of course, a necessary milieu for any constructive 
program. But from here on, program decision 
should be made on a selective basis and not on the 
hypothesis that education, training, and other pro- 
gram components will not hurt anyone and so 
should be utilized on a wholesale basis. 

We cannot assume, however, that all goals are 
of a specific calculable type such as completion of 
high school, learning the electrical trade, hernia 
repair, or the saving of $500 in funds for release 
purposes. There are some which can be that spe- 
cific. But there are many others which cannot be 
measured in units which may be even more im- 
portant in changing attitudes and behavior, the 
ability to conquer alcoholism or drug addiction, 
the elimination of defeatist or submissive atti- 
tudes, or the change of a weak personality into a 
self-reliant one, motivation toward gaining occu- 
pational skills, the development of strong family 
relationships and a sense of family responsibility, 
and many others. But we need to define and list 
these goals whether they be specific or general as 
a guide to all future decisions to be made and 
treatment to be accorded. It is poor treatment . 
indeed for an officer through his actions to push 
still lower in self-esteem the person who is al- 
ready demoralized and who considers it impossible 
to pull himself out of the gutter. It is similarly 
poor treatment for an aggressive “big shot” to 
have his ego further inflated by pushing him into 
positions of prominence or for the person who has 
manipulated people all of his life for illegal or 
selfish ends to continue this behavior in the insti- 
tution by the manipulation of the classification 
committee and institutional personnel, thereby 
further developing his antisocial abilities. Also, 
it is poor treatment for the adjustment committee 
to take severe action when a person of weak sub- 
missive personality shows for the first time some 
self-reliance, even though this may be demon- 
strated by a fight involving self-protection. These 
examples point up the need for stated goals with 
which everyone dealing with the man may be 
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cognizant in order to assure handling and treat- 
ment consistent with progress toward those goals. 


Need for Continual Reappraisal of 
Classification Procedures 


These are some of the measures to be kept in 
mind in the further development of classification 
so that it may become a more effective instrument 
in correctional administration. All unnecessary 
time-consuming procedures must be eliminated. 
Our diagnostic and treatment methods should be 


analyzed and appraised continually to determine 
whether they are most productive. There must be 
continual search for new and better methods. It 
hardly need be said that current workloads in the 
diagnostic and treatment areas are too high to 
permit the intensive work efficient correctional 
treatment demands. But until workloads can be 
reduced through the employment of additional 
personnel, we have the responsibility to eliminate 
any existing outworn, archaic, or inefficient pro- 
cedures, practices and programs. 


Finding Jobs for Released Offenders 


By BERNARD F. MCSALLY 
Supervisor, Men’s Division, United Prison Association of Massachusetts 


HE UNITED PRISON ASSOCIATION of Massa- 
[Menussets, like prisoner-aid societies every- 

where, works hand-in-hand with public 
correctional agencies for the protection of the 
community and for the welfare of offenders. The 
Association’s activities in research, public infor- 
mation, and legislation aim to foster a sound cor- 
rectional system and a favorable climate in which 
it can most effectively operate. Its institutional 
and casework activities aim to promote the satis- 
factory readjustment of the individual offender 
in his return to the community. More or less re- 
lated to all of these activities is the task of finding 
employment for both men and women who have 
been in conflict with the law. 


Why Are We in the Job-finding Business? 


Even at the risk of oversimplifying a very 
complex problem, it is our belief that the sine qua 
non to satisfactory readjustment of released of- 
fenders is the obtaining of legitimate employment. 
For, unless these persons rapidly become self- 
supporting, most other forms of help are either 
meaningless or, at best, ephemeral. — 

Job-finding, then, accounts for a large share of 
the efforts we expend in direct services rendered 
to our clients. We are in the business, so to speak, 


because no other public or private agency in Mass- 
achusetts is either adequately equipped or willing 


to meet the need. This is not to say we are so 
equipped and so willing or that we are trying to 
do the job alone. It is to say, however, that the 
need is not being adequately met. Our efforts, 


combined with various individuals and other agen- 
cies, go to make up a rather uncoordinated en- 
deavor which is badly in need of revamping. 


For Whom Do We Find Jobs? 


We attempt to assist generally both male and 
female adult offenders whose predicaments are 
brought to our attention by themselves, by cor- 
rectional officials, or by other interested persons. 
During the year 1958, almost 2,000 persons came 
to us needing some form of help. It is estimated 
that better than 75 percent of them needed jobs. 
If we were to classify those seeking job help in 
terms of their legal status, they would fall into 
one of the following groups: 

(a) Inmates of Massachusetts correctional 
institutions, as well as bona fide residents of 
Massachusetts temporarily confined in institutions 
outside of the state, generally required jobs in or- 
der tu be released on parole. Obviously, requests we 
receive from inmates in our own institutions far 
exceed those we receive from out of state. Occa- 
sionally, the Massachusetts Parole Board will 
waive the job requirement and parole a man on the 
strength of our commitment to find work for him 
shortly after release. 

(b) Many state parolees, sometime after their 
release, lose one job or another either through 
their own fault or because of circumstances beyond 
their control. These cases often are referred to us 
by their respective parole officers who may have 
neither the time nor the resources to find the 
parolee another job. 
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(c) The largest single group who seek our as- 
sistance comprises those persons discharged from 
either state or county correctional institutions 
upon the expiration of maximum sentence and 
hence are not subject to parole supervision. 
Typical is the man released after serving 6 months 
in a local house of correction who is given nothing 
more nor less than a bus token to get back into 
town. Often his entire worldly possessions are on 
his back. He has no home, no friends, no money, 
and no prospects of immediate employment. Here 
again, as with the group described in (b) above, 
we do not restrict our job help to those who have 
just been released. More often, we see them again 
and again between jobs. 

(d) The last and the smallest group are pro- 
bationers. While our intake policy generally re- 
stricts us to assisting only those who have served 
at least 6 months in a correctional institution for 
offenses other than nonsupport, motor vehicle vio- 
lations, and drunkenness, we are flexible enough 
to accept selected probationers either on referral 
from their probation officer or who come to us on 
their own. 


How Do We Find Jobs? 


The first step, of course, is to come to know 
something about the individual with whom we are 
dealing. We start with interviews when practical 
or with correspondence if the man is confined 
out of state. Depending on the particular situation, 
and as time permits, this information may be sup- 
plemented by any or all of the following: Comple- 
tion of job application forms, verification of 
pertinent facts, perusal of Department of Correc- 
tion files and contact with correctional personnel 
or others to whom the individual is known. Since 
we try to sell “skills” rather than “ex-cons” to 
prospective employers, we obtain detailed infor- 
mation on the individual’s work experience. But, 
of course, other important social and personal 
factors are not ignored. 

If the person is presently confined, we attempt 
to contact by phone or in person any employer for 
whom he may have previously worked to ascertain 
Whether he may be rehired. We may also contact 


ir members of his family who might, especially with 
i little encouragement, be in a position to help. If 
nd § the person has already been released, contacts of 


this sort are less frequently made. 

In any event, after exhausting all possibilities 
which the individual himself may supply, we then 
turn to employers whom we have already “culti- 
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vated”—those who have hired men previously 
referred by us. Many of these contacts are made 
in connection with a followup progress report on 
those individuals already placed with these em- 
ployers. In addition, we are constantly seeking 
new sources of employment. We make the general 
public aware of the problem and appeal to them 
for support in our talks to civic and social groups, 
on radio programs and through the use of other 
available media. We approach employers in both 
big business and small, at every opportunity. We 
offer to arrange personal interviews in the institu- 
tion and to provide employers with transportation. 
More and more, because of the increasing volume 
of job requests received, we turn for help to a 
number of private employment agencies with 
whom we have built close working relations. But 
even with all our efforts combined with those of 
the individual concerned, there are never enough 
jobs to go around. 


What Problems Do We Face? 


The “convict bogey” concept, rather than losing 
ground in the mind of today’s public, has, if any- 
thing, gained in acceptance. Blame whom or what 
you will, the “ex-con,” with all too rare exceptions, 
is shunned and suspected by the “wholesome 
groups.” In no area is this truer than in that of 
econumic activity. Government, private enterprise, 
unions, bonding companies, and the like, all set up 
barriers to the hiring of offenders. This is not to 
say that some restrictions are not reasonable and 
just. But others are not so easily justified. We find 
a driver’s license refused to the “joy rider” of a ~ 
few years ago on the archaic and naive assumption 
that this will prevent him from stealing cars 
again. We see a barber’s license denied the man 
with 10,000 hours’ experience in the prison shop 
either because the training was not conducted 
under a licensed instructor, or because the man’s 
offense involved the all-inclusive curse of “moral 
turpitude.” We are told by big business that their 
policy has always precluded hiring anybody with 
a “record” because of government contracts, union 
objections, etc. We hear union officials “pass the 
buck” from one to another, or to employers, in at- 
tempting to justify why a card cannot be issued. 
We are asked regretfully by an employer to find a 


“When you hired me a month ago, you didn’t ask and 
I didn’t tell that I had been in prison. I needed a job 
badly and I was afraid you would turn me down as others 
did. — seen the work I can do, so how about letting 
me stay?” 
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man another job after almost 4 years in his employ 
because, in the job to which he was recently pro- 
moted, the insurance carrier refused to bond him 
and insisted that he be discharged or the policy 
would be cancelled. And so it goes! Resistance and 
apathy combine in many ways to thwart the efforts 
of the job-hunting offender. 

At this point, let us take a closer look at the 
bonding problem. What is the attitude of bonding 
companies toward individuals with a criminal 
record? Lykke suggests that an employer may 
often use the bonding company as a scapegoat 
when, in fact, it is the employer himself who 
wants no part of the offender. As a result of his 
investigation, he maintains that bonding compan- 
ies will consider selected cases when they are 
brought to their attention.! I have no real quarrel 
with this position, except (and, admittedly, this 
is based on rather limited experience with the pro- 
blem) I often wonder whether the bonding com- 
panies, as well as the employers, are rationalizing 
their position. To say, “We will never bond an of- 
fender,” is rather harsh and may be poor public 
relations, whereas, to say, ‘““We will consider each 
case on its merits,” is more moderate and democra- 
tic. But where do you find the case that is accept- 
able to them? With one exception, their collective 
answer to me when faced with a specific case has 
been: “We cannot assume the risk in this partic- 
ular case. Keep trying, since the door is not com- 
pletely closed.” 

Speaking of “the risk,” the stereotype embezzler 
—or at least the one who gets the most newspaper 
publicity—invariably seems to be some sweet old 
lady or kind old gent who had no prior criminal 
record, lived modestly, attended church regularly, 
and worked for the same employer for 20 years 
or, at least, until the firm discovered thousands of 
dollars missing. It would be an interesting, if not 
a practical, piece of research, to set up a group 
with a criminal record who are bonded (if you can 
find a significant number) and a control group of 
“normal risk” individuals with no prior record to 
determine which group costs the bonding company 
the most money. 

A further ramification of the job-finding prob- 
lem is evident from the lack of cooperation 
received from government as an employer. This, I 
prefer to call “the hypocricy of the state.” Many of 
its agents—institutional personnel, parole, proba- 
tion, and employment officers—attempt to “sell” 


1 Arthur F. Lykke, “Attitude of Bonding Companies Toward Proba- 
tioners and Parolees,” FEDERAL PROBATION, December 1957. 


offenders to private enterprise, saying, in effect, 
“‘We have come as far as we can in the rehabilita- 
tion of these men and now it is up to you to help 
out by providing jobs for them.” But does the state 
set a good example by hiring also? Seldom! And, 
in our experience, when it does, it is often after 
much haggling or because political influence by 
others has smoothed the way. More often, because 
of civil service restrictions, “patronage policies,” 
opposition of individual personnel men, and the 
like, seeking jobs for offenders with government is 
a dead end street. Typical is the man who, on the 
advice of his parole officer, concealed his record of 
passing bad checks to obtain a job as a state hospi- 
tal attendant and was discharged a month later 
when the routine investigation revealed his past 
misdeeds; or the minor sex offender turned down 
for a similar hospital job because, as the personnel 
manager told me, “Maybe we could do something 
if the offense was robbery, but a sex crime... !” 


“The ‘convict bogey’ concept, rather than losing ground 
in the mind of today’s public, has, if anything, gained 
in acceptance. Blame whom or what you will, the ‘ex- 
con,’ with all too rare exceptions, is shunned and suspect- 
ed by the ‘wholesome groups, In no area is this truer 
than in that of economic activity. Government, private 
enterprise, unions, bonding companies, and the like, all 
set up barriers to the hiring of offenders.” 


Here, let us digress slightly to consider whether 
the individual should apprise a prospective em- 
ployer of his criminal record. If we attempt to 
place him, the question does not arise, since we 
must give the employer the facts. But, suppose the 
individual seeks a job on his own? If he asks our 
advice, we cannot ethically advise him to lie about 
his record should the question appear on an appli- 
cation form, or should he be queried verbally by a 
prospective employer. Indeed, it would do him 
little good to lie anyway if he were applying for 
one of a variety of jobs with government or busi- 
ness which routinely require a police check or 
clearance through a private protective organiza- 
tion. In applying for jobs of this sort, he must 
lay his cards on the table and take his chances, 
which all too often may be poor. 

If the individual applies for a job which, because 
of its menial nature, or because of the size or the 
type of firm, does not require much in the way of a 
formal application, I would generally advise that 
if he could do so passively, he might not mention 
his criminal record. If he should mention it, he 
may have an extremely difficult time even getting 
his foot in the door. If he succeeds in landing the 
job without informing the employer, I might 
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further suggest—depending on the circumstances 
—that after 3 or 4 weeks, with at least a short 
work record to trade on, he then tell his employer 
pefore he finds out, accidently or otherwise, from 
some other source. In effect, the individual might 
say this: “When you hired me a month ago, you 
didn’t ask and I didn’t tell that I had been in pri- 
gon. I needed a job badly and I was afraid you 
would turn me down as others did. You’ve seen 
the work I can do, so how about letting me stay?” 
Again, as in telling about his record from the 
start, he takes his chances. If this is deceit, the 
individual is often forced to it. 

Because of the often insurmountable obstacles 
to job-finding in government and big business, it 
follows that most of our efforts are concentrated 
on small private enterprise—restaurants, service 
stations, laundries, contractors, foundries, etc. 
Here, too, there are problems. In the case of parol- 
ees it may not be permissible, or in the case of 
others it may not be desirable, to place more than 
one person at a time in the same establishment. 
More often, however, we do not have to face this 
possibility because many of these employers, hav- 
ing had a bad experience with a previous place- 
ment, refuse to hire on referral again. This is not 
to imply that we have no “success stories.” But, 
quite frankly, many offenders, especially in the 
first few weeks after their release, do not stay on a 
job. “Bad experiences” of employers generally do 
not mean that the employee has walked off with the 
company cashbox, or assaulted a fellow employee. 
Usually it means that the individual is not putting 
ina good day’s work, or is not capable of doing it, 
or is excessively tardy or absent, or in some way 
performs unsatisfactorily on the job. Many em- 
ployers are long-suffering and continue to hire our 
referrals after three or four such experiences. 
Others, however, after being dissatisfied with the 
work of one offender often stereotype the entire 
group and refuse to try again. 

It is all too easy to blame the public, especially 
in the person of the employer, for refusing to ac- 
cept its responsibility in this problem. But the 
fault does not lie exclusively with employers. Con- 
ducting a profitable business must necessarily be 
their prime concern. Many of them, justified by 
past experience, and considering the “risk” in- 
volved, find it more profitable (especially when 
jobs are scarce) to hire individuals without a 
“record.” 

Perhaps much of the fault lies with the correc- 
tional institutions themselves. How well are they 
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training their charges? Since there is little or no 
training being done on the house of correction or 
jail level, the answer here is obvious. But consider 
our prisons. Much can be said pro and con con- 
cerning the caliber of skills taught in their shops. 
Granting, for the moment at least, that the train- 
ing afforded in skilled labor is adequate, what of 
the majority of inmates who are not amenable 
to learning a trade? Does their prison training in 
portering, gardening, and the like, make them 
more employable upon release? Generally, in our 
experience, the answer is “No.” And, perhaps, the 
strongest criticism is the age-old one that there 
is not enough work to go around. Consequently, 
whatever their prison job was, chances are it was 
not done in a business-like, 8-hour-a-day manner 
so that the basic skill—good working habits—re- 
mains unlearned. 


“A further ramification of the job-finding problem is 
evident from the lack of cooperation received from 
government as an employer. This, I prefer to call ‘the 
hypocricy of the state.’ Many of its agents—institutional 
personnel, parole, probation, and employment officers— 
attempt to ‘sell’ offenders to private enterprise, saying, 
in effect, ‘We have come as far as we can in the rehabili- 
tation of these men and now it is up to you to help out 
by providing jobs for them.’ But does the state set a 
good example by hiring also?” 


These persons—the untrained ones—comprise 
the bulk of our clientele. Other characteristics 
they seem to have in common are a poor work 
record prior to confinement, low level of formal 
education, and lack of family ties. It would seem 
that, with notable exceptions, those with market- 
able skills, or with a stable employment history, 
or with a family behind them do not come to us 
for job assistance. As a result, our attempt to sell 
“skills” rather than “ex-cons” often leaves us with 
nothing to sell. Part of the blame here must be 
attributed to the offender himself. While the con- 
cept of individual responsibility, like the art of 
being self-supporting, is in some circles no longer 
fashionable, it stubbornly (and in my mind, 
rightly so) refuses to be discarded. Opportunity 
after opportunity for help and self-help is vigor- 
ously resisted by many who do not care to be 
“reached.” Much of their “maladjustment” is of 
their own making. 

In spreading the blame for the difficulties en- 
countered in placing our clients we, as a social 
agency, cannot ignore our share. Not being “em- 
ployment specialists,” or sometimes even good 
public relations men, our efforts are often haphaz- 
ard and amateurish. Perhaps we overlook signifi- 


cant work experience or personality factors in 
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trying to match the man to the job. Perhaps we 
are too willing to excuse our lack of a coordinated 
program in search of jobs or in followup work 
because of the press of other items on our work 
agenda or because of our heavy caseload. Perhaps 
for the same reasons we feel that truly individ- 
ualized attention is not always possible. Perhaps, 
too, we often enter the fight with a defeatist, apolo- 
getic attitude. And, perhaps, we are too ready to 
blame others for what amounts to our own inepti- 
tudes. 


What Improvements Can Be Made? 


From what has been said, one might conclude 
that discharged offenders either do not find or 
cannot maintain legitimate employment in Massa- 
chusetts. This, of course, is not true. However, 
many find the obstacles they face to be insur- 
mountable. Consequently, the road to new crime 
becomes far easier for them to travel. 

How do we reduce the traffic on this road? It is 
quite simple to criticize and condemn the condi- 
tions which give rise to a problem; finding a prac- 
tical solution to it is another matter. No doubt the 
problem itself will always be with us. But, surely, 
its impact can be lessened. It is toward this end 
that the following suggestions are made: 

1. Create greater public awareness—A more 
concentrated effort should be made by all agencies 
concerned to educate the public to the fact that 
the problems of the discharged offender are their 
problems also. They should be made more aware 
of the community advantages in resettling the of- 
fender as a productive, law-abiding citizen. More 
publicity should be given the “success stories” in 
order to convince employers that hiring offenders, 
like hiring the handicapped, can be good business. 
The public could be more effectively “sold” if in- 
dividual parole departments were to hire their own 
public relations staff to do this job. 

2. Provide better institutional training.—The 
kinds and quality of job training—both skilled 
and unskilled—that is being offered in our institu- 
tions should be reexamined and overhauled. Let 
us maintain closer liaison with industry to deter- 
mine which skills are the most marketable and 
gear our institutional shops to turning out men 
they most need. Let us subject the unskilled main- 
tenance jobs to a more business-like operation— 
concentrate on turning out gardeners, porters, 
service station attendants, general laborers who 
have worked under conditions more closely ap- 
proximating those found in business. In spite of 


perennial opposition from vested interests, let us 
vigorously attempt to promote legislation to ex. 
pand the “state use” system to include more mags 
produced items. In that way we can provide more 
work and better training for those who do not 
have the ability to master a trade. Mostly, let us 
be more willing to try something new, instead of 
condemning it just because it is new. 

3. Broaden the state’s activities.—The state it- 
self should take a more active part in job-finding, 
It is not enough to give a person a parole date and 
then make his release contingent upon employment 
which very well may not materialize. In Massachu- 
setts the present cooperative arrangement between 
the Department of Correction and. the Division of 
Labor is extremely unsatisfactory. Whatever the 
reasons, few men are released to jobs found for 
them in this manner. Perhaps liaison between 
these two governmental agencies could be im- 
proved to produce better results. But, it would 
seem more advantageous to keep the responsibility 
within the Department of Correction. Perhaps, as 
in New York State, we should have a staff of pa- 
role employment officers to find jobs in selected 
cases. However, I would be more inclined to favor 
doubling the number of parole officers so that each 
one could devote ample time to job-finding for the 
individuals already in his respective area as well 
as for those waiting to be released to it. The parole 
officer with a sharply reduced caseload in a work- 
able area would seem to be in the best position 
possible to know both his men and prospective 
employers. To this suggestion, I can hear the re- 
sounding response, “Where will the money come 
from?” No doubt it must come from state funds, 
which in the alternative, will surely have to be 
used to build a new prison to house the rapidly in- 
creasing criminal population. 

4. Promote experimental plans.—The United 
Prison Association with the cooperation of the 
Massachusetts Department of Correction spon- 
sored an Employers’ Conference in May 1959 at 
the Walpole State Prison. In attendance at the 1- 
day session were representatives of the manufac 
turing, construction, retail trade and service it- 
dustries, as well as union officials. The purpose 
of the Conference was to bring together as many 
potential employers as possible, give them 4 
“bird’s eye view” of what the institution is doing 
to prepare men for release, to seek their advice 0 
how the job could be done better, and to interest 
them in hiring those released. Included on the pro- 
gram was a display of prison-made articles and 4 
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3 & tour of the institution’s shops. The group was _ canvass door to door for employment. There seems 
- addressed by various correctional officials and by to be no question that daytime liberty would afford 
3 | aparolee who had experienced employment prob- a far better opportunity of finding employment 
e & lems first-hand. than the present method of directing correspon- 
; @ Asa direct result of the Conference, 27 firms dence to employers from correctional institutions. 
3 | agreed to consider hiring parolees. At this writing, Admittedly, such a program presents problems 
yf | many parolees have been placed on these newly and hazards, but do they necessarily preclude the 
available jobs and there are good prospects that attempt? 
t- @ many more placements will follow. Conferences 
gy, this sort are experimental, at least in Massa- “A more afloat should be 
\d | chusetts. With further development, they may | that the problems of the discharged offender are their 
nt § be no panacea to the problem, but they should at problems also. They should be made more aware of the 
[)last create a closer liaison between corrections | “mmunity advantages in resetting the offender as a 
on § and industry which can be profitable for all con- | be given the “success stories” in order to convince em- 
2 ployers that hiring offenders, like hiring the handicap- 
of @ cerned. ped, can be good business.” 2 
he @ To attack the problem from a somewhat differ- 
or § ent angle, perhaps we should try more radical mea- — Pyblic correctional agencies should launch re- 
en § sures. For instance, some have suggested that the search efforts to determine, for example, the seri- 
m- § state should partially underwrite the salary paid oysness of the bonding problem on a local level. 
ld § todischarged offenders the first month or soonthe If we find out conclusively that a significant per- 
ity § job. Since a common complaint of employers is that centage of jobs are lost because offenders cannot 
as §j the individual is a liability to them and does only make bond, further study might find an alternate 
ya- ff the equivalent of a half-day’s work the first few solution. Perhaps bonding companies could be 
ed weeks, their resistance to hiring might be dimin- encouraged, with some state backing, to set up as- ; 
or § ished if the state were to contribute half of his pay signed risk pools similar to those in use with 
ch fj during this period. This again means appropriat- compulsory automobile insurance. Or, perhaps the 
the § ing new money, but is it not cheaper than keeping tate could do its own underwriting, with the 
vell § the “overdue” man confined additional months be- ponded individual paying a part or all of the pre- 
ole § cause he cannot get a job? miums. 
rk-§ Another possibility that should be explored is = These suggestions which are made to reduce 
ion § that of transferring jobless individuals, who are the many-sided problem of employment for of- 
ive otherwise ready ail fenders are by no means intended to be exhaustive. 
Indeed, some are not new, and others may not be 
yme @ them their liberty during the day to look for work, ; 
1ds, | but require them to return to jail at night unti] Practical. But, should not these or other steps be 
be & employment is secured. In this manner, a person taken? Should not those immediately concerned 
‘in- J tbout to be paroled could obtain personal inter- With the problem in Massachusetts and elsewhere 
views which are widely required by employers be- investigate it more thoroughly, reevaluate the 
ited § fore they will hire anyone. They could also answer policies and procedures involved, and attempt to 
the § “help wanted” ads immediately and, if necessary, alleviate the situation in any way possible? Surely, 
i F ee if this is not done, the already monumental cost of : 
4 Wasi: Paroles May American Journal of Correction, March crime in dollars and lives will continue to soar. 
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Half-Way Houses for Problem Drinkers 


By EDWARD BLACKER, PH.D. 
Alcoholism Research Analyst, Massachusetts Division of Alcoholism 
DAvip KANTOR, M.S.W. 
Program Director, College Volunteer Study Project, Harvard University 


N THE EVERYDAY language of the lay public and 
| 0 of the professional public, the alcoholic 

label is assigned somewhat loosely to all per- 
sons who overindulge habitually. Loose application 
of the alcoholic label is not too surprising, for even 
the experts are still struggling for a clear and 
utilitarian definition.1 Until a more completely 
satisfactory definition is available, for purposes 
of this discussion on half-way houses, we must 
be content to simply denote descriptively the popu- 
lation generally serviced by the half-way house. 

The kinds of problem drinkers that are found 
in half-way houses include mainly inveterate ex- 
cessive drinkers frequently referred to as Skid 
Row bums or homeless men, and “addicted” drink- 
ers of the “lost weekend” variety who have reached 
the depths of personal, social, and physical de- 
gradation. Common to these two types of problem 
drinkers is the fact that they are down and out 
and that they chronically offend against the law 
in the form of public drunkenness. To the police, 
the courts, the probation and prison officers, they 
are commonly known as chronic drunkenness of- 
fenders. 

Although the chronic drunkenness offender 
comprises an estimated 10 percent of the total 
national alcoholism problem, his behavior or per- 
haps misbehavior is not readily seen, or, if seen, 
is not seriously acknowledged by the general 
public. The homeless man or the staggering drunk 
who approaches us for a dime in the city’s busi- 
ness districts is quickly brushed off and forgotten, 
and the days when it was fashionable to visit Skid 
Row are long since past. In talks to the citizenry 
and even to professional workers, we are not un- 
familiar with the surprise and shock our listeners 
experience when informed that Massachusetts has 

1 John R. Seeley, “The W.H.O. Definition of Alcoholism,” Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, June 1959. 

2 Edward Blacker, “The Incidence and Significance of Crime in the 
History of the Chronic Drunkenness Offender,” paper read at the North 
American Association of Alcoholism Programs, September 1959. 

% We are concentrating on the chronic drunkenness offender because 
half-way houses draw mainly on this group. Nevertheless, other 
types of problem drinkers also are serviced by these institutions: In 


either case, the characteristics described usually apply to the men by 


the time they qualify for half-way house rehabilitation. 

«Earl Rubington, “The Chronic Drunkenness Offender,” The Annals 
of —_— Academy of Political and Social Science, January 1958, 
Dp. 


approximately 65,000 arrests for drunkenness 
each year, and that exclusive of traffic violations, 
drunkenness constitutes more than 50 percent of 
all arrests in Massachusetts. 

Notwithstanding the general public’s lack of 
recognition of the drunkenness offender problem, 
the police, the courts, and the prisons are all too 
well aware of the problem, for it demands an enor- 
mous dissipation of their services. Add to this the 
economic factor and we can then better weigh the 
tremendous social cost involved. For example, in 
a recent study, it was found that in Massachusetts 
the chronic drunkenness offender is likely to have 
the dubious distinction of being arrested an aver- 
age of five times a year.” In a lifetime he has prob- 
ably accumulated about 50 arrests. Although these 
kinds of arrest figures will vary somewhat from 
state to state, arrest incidence for drunkenness 
is always high enough to say with fairness that 
no state is free of the problem. 

Lest the wrong impression be created, we hasten 
to add that the nation’s alcoholism problem is 
much larger and in many ways even more taxing 
than the serious chronic drunkenness offender 
problem. Also, we do not mean to imply that the 
chronic drunkenness problem is so immense that 
there is no solution to it. As a matter of fact, in 
the last decade the application of half-way house 
rehabilitation for this type of man injects into 
the picture the hope that the cause is not lost. 


Sketch of the Drunkenness Offender 


Just as there are differences between the chronic 
drunkenness offender and other types of problem 
drinkers, there are differences between persons 
within the ranks of the chronic drunkenness of- 
fender.’ Individuals vary in the manner in which 
they arrive on Skid Row, how they adjust to the 
Skid Row life, their attitudes toward it, and the 
degree of anxiety felt in belonging to this sub- 
culture. A: detailed and excellent discussion of the 
Skid Row subculture and the chronic drunkenness 
offender may be found elsewhere.* Here it will 
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suffice to point out some basic similarities of these 
offenders. 

The drunkenness offender fences off close- 
ness With other human beings, and therefore often 
lacks stable friendships and family relationships. 
His employment is irregular. He is oriented to the 
present with tomorrow being meaningless. Social 
mobility is decelerating, and he is apathetic about 
society’s laws. His main loyalty seems to be to 
alcohol and to his drinking fellows with whom he 
feels a pseudo-camaraderie. 

All of these attributes, from a rehabilitation 
point of view, have led the general and profes- 
sional community to consider the chronic drunken- 
ness offender as hopeless and unreachable, or at 
best a very difficult matter. This feeling or attitude 
contrasts considerably with that held toward prob- 
lm drinkers attending clinics and Alcoholics 
Anonymous groups. With the introduction of the 
relatively new half-way house rehabilitation meth- 
od, there exists now a bit more optimism, for ex- 
perience has demonstrated that this reasonable 
and comparatively inexpensive approach has 
greater success than any previously tried. 


Aims and Features of Half-Way Houses 


The half-way house, as the name implies, is a 
facility which bridges the gap between penal and 
other large institutions and the community. It 
makes the assumption that certain individuals 
can best be rehabilitated if their return to the com- 
munity is gradual rather than abrupt. Its aim, 
starting with sobriety, is gradually to introduce 
the men to jobs, independence, and respectability 
inthe community. In the process of achieving this 
aim, the men also gain or regain a sense of pride, 
self-respect and a will to live. 

The general organizational, staffing, and pro- 
gramming patterns of half-way houses vary, de- 
pending mainly on whether sponsorship is public 
or private. The details of these patterns will be 
discussed at a later point, but now it would be well 
to describe several central features on which prac- 
tically all half-way houses are in substantial agree- 
ment. 

One main point of agreement is that the number 
of individuals served is kept. relatively small. 
Having a small number of patients at any one 
time in the half-way house enables the men to re- 
ceive a greater amount of individual attention 
for their particular needs, and allows for man- 
-man management. The small number of men 
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combined with the group-living arrangements 
develop for the majority a sense of group belong- 
ing and participation which the offender des- 
perately needs before he can associate normally 
in the larger community. | 

A second self-evident point of agreement is that 
the members are expected to stay sober. If the in- 
dividual offender is plunged directly into the com- 
munity from the large institution, or is treated in 
an out-patient situation, a protective environment 
is generally lacking for him. Unable to receive 
gratification from the middle-class environment 
which will not accept him for what he is, he is 
forced to return for support to the Skid Row en- 
vironment and the drinking that goes with it. On 
the other hand, under the protection of an environ- 
ment of people like himself and sympathetic work- 
ers, he can receive much more support and learn 
to survive without drinking. 

The third common factor in all half-way houses 
is that the men are expected sooner or later to seek 
employment. Employment lays the groundwork 
for half-way house residents to be self-supporting 
instead of dependent on the community, and there- 
by creates a sense of responsibility. It also builds 
up their self-esteem and self-respect, hopefully 
and gradually giving them a feeling of community 
acceptance. 


“Lest the wrong impression be created, we hasten to 
add that the nation’s alcoholism problem is much larger 
and in many ways even more taxing than the serious 
chronic drunkenness offender problem. Also, we do not 
mean to imply that the chronic drunkenness problem 
is so immense that there is no solution to it. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in the last decade the application of half- 
way house rehabilitation for this type of man injects 
into the picture the hope that the cause is not lost.” 


Lastly, a crucial aspect of the half-way house is 
the therapeutic environment. In general, this is an 
attempt to create a warm and responsive atmos- 
phere or emotional climate in which the alcoholic 
is given an opportunity gradually to learn how to 
live a conventional and more constructive life. It 
is an attempt to use everything in the total envi- 
ronment—personnel, facilities and relationships— 
to accomplish this goal. It is a healthy environ- 
ment with which the individual can identify. 

In general, then, the half-way house environ- 
ment can be characterized as a group-living ex- 
perience which reconstitutes the protective and 
supportive elements of a good family, while en- 
couraging and providing opportunities for inde- 
pendent growth. It should be remembered that the 
alcoholics and inveterate excessive drinkers have 
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suffered a breakdown in their ability to get along 
with other people. They tend to be immature in- 
dividuals whose main problem is controlling drink- 
ing behavior that is disapproved by others. In the 
context of the therapeutic milieu of the half-way 
house, they are helped to substitute their trouble- 
some patterns of behavior with more appropriate 
modes of coping with the environment. 

How the above described aims and features are 
carried out organizationally and procedurally is 
our next concern. 


Half-Way House Survey 


In 1958 information on half-way houses for alco- 
holics was gathered from 49 states, Washington, 
D.C., all United States territories, and all Cana- 
dian provinces by means of a mailed question- 
naire.5 Ninety percent replied, either by letter or 
by questionnaire. Out of all of these responses 
there were 30 institutions which seemed to meet 
the required criteria for a half-way house. The 30 
institutions represent 17 states, Washington, D.C., 
and one Canadian province. For the most part, the 
states, territories, and Canadian provinces not rep- 
resented in our sample of 30 do not have any half- 
way houses, but it is likely that in a few cases there 
exist some half-way houses which could not be 
traced for one reason or another. It is felt that the 
30 half-way houses to be reported on here give a 
fair and representative picture of organizational 
and procedural patterns. 

General Description.—There is a good deal of 
variety in the operations of half-way houses. They 
have been in existence from as little as 1 month 
to as much as 55 years. The latter one, sponsored 
by the Salvation Army, is atypical, for on the 
average the half-way houses are 4 years old. Two- 
thirds, officially and financially, are under private 
auspices while one-third are under public auspices. 
They are located in many different kinds of houses 
and buildings and, in addition, two of them have 
physical plants that are part of a hospital. They 
are administered by a board of directors and/or 
an advisory board, with the former being the pre- 
dominant mode of administration. A little better 
than half of the group have some affiliation with 
a hospital or agency. One-third of the group is 
connected unofficially with Alcoholics Anonymous 
through their membership and staff. 

® Half-Way Houses for Alcoholics, Office of the Commissioner on 
Alcoholism, Boston, Mass., November 1958. 

©The recovered alcoholics may or may not be AA members. 
Individuals in the ‘‘no special background” category include nonalcoho- 


lics who also are not professionals or clergymen. They appear to be 
“guardians” whose main distinguishing feature is a pleasant personality. 
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Bed Capacity—The maximum bed capacity 
ranges from 5 to 150 with the average for the 
group being 26. Current census figures indicate 
that in almost every case the half-way houses are 
functioning at full capacity. 

Staffing Patterns.—At the half-way houses 
staffs vary, including both paid and unpaid work. 
ers. Both paid and unpaid workers include people 
in the mental health field (professionals), AA 
members or recovered alcoholics, the clergy, 
nurses, and other individuals with no special back- 
ground. Forty percent of the half-way houses have 
one or more professionals on their paid staffs. The 
larger portion of paid workers, however, are re- 
covered alcoholics or individuals with no special 
background.® Three of the institutions surveyed 
had a nurse on the staff. In those few cases wherea 
clergyman was associated with staff, it was on an 
irregular basis. In the case of unpaid workers or 
volunteers, 40 percent of the survey had none at 
all. In those places that did have volunteers, they 
were mainly AA members or recovered alcoholics. 
When both paid and unpaid workers are combined, 
50 percent of the half-way houses have more than 
one kind of worker on their staffs. 

Admission Requirements.—Turning now to the 
people served by the half-way houses, it was found 
that 68 percent admit only males, 6 percent admit 
only females, and 26 percent admit both. Only 26 
percent of the sample limit admissions because of 
age. About 70 percent have various other admis- 
sion requirements; these include residency, sob- 
riety, and others. 

The men are referred to the institutions from a 
variety of sources, including doctors, agencies, 
county jails, themselves, etc. Generally speaking 
each half-way house has a combination of referral 
sources, but some deal exclusively with a single 
source such as the homeless man or the jailed of- 
fender. 

Fee Schedule.—The clients served are required 
to pay fees by 81 percent of the half-way houses. 
The fees are paid on a daily or weekly basis and on 
a weekly basis they range from $7 to $110. The 
$110 fee, applying in only two cases, is atypical for 
the average fee charged by the institutions is $15 
a week. These fees are usually waived during the 
individual’s initial weeks at the institution, and 
they begin when he obtains a job. Every half-way 
house in the survey either encourages or requires 
their clients to obtain employment. This is consid- 
ered an extremely important part of the program 
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since steady employment is a step toward respec- 
tability and one of the principal keys to rehabili- 
tation, while at the same time it ensures partial 
fnancial support of the program by the members. 

Residence Facilities—-Within the half-way 
houses, practically without exception, there are 
dining, washing and kitchen facilities, as well as 
facilities for social and recreational activities. 

Patient Government.—In most cases (58 per- 
cent) the clients do not participate in formulating 
or enforcing rules governing the use of these fa- 
cilities. Nor, in this same percentage of cases, do 
the clients operate on the basis of self-government. 
The opposite is true to a greater or lesser extent 
for 42 percent of the half-way houses. 

Therapeutic Program.—The programs vary 
with each half-way house and include the follow- 
ing: (1) group therapy, individual psychother- 
apy, social group work, and other kinds of 
personal counseling; (2) religious and vocational 
counseling; (3) Alcoholics Anonymous meetings; 
(4) the use of “Antabuse.’”’? Only 10 percent of the 
surveyed half-way houses limited their programs 
to only one of the aforementioned categories; 90 
percent had programs which included two or more 
of these categories. 

In 81 percent of the cases there was at least 
one (in most cases more than one) of the forms 
of treatment mentioned in category 1. It should 
be noted, however, that group therapy was broad- 
ly interpreted by the respondents and included 
AA meetings and/or other kinds of group treat- 
ment approaches. With regard to category 2, 55 
percent of the half-way houses provided for reli- 
gious counseling mostly on an irregular basis, 
but only 29 percent provided for vocational coun- 


ral § Seling. Consideration of categories 3 and 4 showed 
zle that the entire survey without exception used AA 
of § *S part of their program. Both inside and outside 


groups were used with about equal frequency, and 
in some cases both were part of the program. 
“Antabuse” was used in 85 percent of the institu- 
tions, but in only two of these institutions was its 
use mandatory. This relatively infrequent use of 
“Antabuse” is not surprising inasmuch as a very 
large percentage of the half-way houses are run 
by AA members, and AA as a group usually does 
not encourage the use of any form of drug ther- 
apy when the individual has physically recovered 
from alcohol abuse. 


_" “Antabuse” is a drug that sets up a sensitivity to alcohol. The 
individual who takes it is unable to tolerate even small amounts of 
alcoho} without a highly unpleasant reaction. “Antabuse” builds around 

holic a ‘chemical fence” so to speak; this helps him to resist 
craving for alcohol and to remain sober. 
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Discharge.—Once the patients go through the 
program they are generally discharged outright 
into the community, efforts being made in some 
cases to obtain housing for them. About 83 percent 
of the half-way houses have “graduate club” fac- 
ilities which enable the discharged men to retain 
limited contact with the half-way house. 

Readmissions.—Half of the institutions permit 
unlimited readmissions for those men who have 
setbacks with their drinking. The other half have 
a policy which sets a limit to the number of read- 
missions. In the latter group of half-way houses, 
some permit no readmissions at all and others 
allow from one to three readmissions. 

Length of Stay.—The policy on length of stay 
for a client also varies. Fifty-five percent of the 
respondents do not set limits to the length of stay. 
Among the 45 percent of the respondents who do 
limit the length of stay, this ranges from as little 
as 5 days to as much as two years. On the average, 
for those who do set a limit to the length of stay, 
the time period is 90 days. 

Rate of Rehabilitation.—Perhaps the most im- 
portant statistic of all emerging from our survey 
is that of the estimated rate of rehabilitation. Only 
20 out of the 30 respondents were able to supply 
us with this information. Of those who did re- 
spond, their figures were based on either subjective 
estimates or actual figures which they had kept 
over a period of time. The rehabilitation figures 
varied considerably, with an average for the en- 
tire group of 35 percent. Since the men involved 
in these half-way house programs have generally 
been given up as hopeless and unreachable, it is 
strongly felt that this rate of success is quite im- 
pressive. Certainly it is considerably beyond the 
results of ineffectual jailing and confinement. 

Cost of Programs.—Annual budget figures on 
the cost of the programs were supplied by only 
16 of the 30 respondents. In this group of respond- 
ents, the annual cost ranged from $5,000 to 
$80,000. On the average it cost $36,000 annually 
to run a half-way house. It should be understood — 
that initial costs, involving permanent capital 
investments, are higher than continuing costs. As 
the program continues, and as more and more 
clients are able to pay weekly sums because they 
become employed, the programs move in the direc- 
tion of self-support. Even if the latter were not 
the case, the operation of these programs is less 
expensive than the municipality’s expenditures 
for police, court, jail, and hospital treatment costs 
otherwise incurred by these chronic offenders. 
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“Model” Half-Way House 


The surveyed half-way houses give the impres- 
sion that there is a good deal of variety in the 
operations of these houses. Nonetheless, even with 
these differences in approach, all of the half-way 
houses have had some success. We would like to 
select the best features from this survey to fabri- 
cate a composite picture of what, to the writers, 
would be a model half-way house. 

The location of the facility deserves careful 
consideration. It should be in a central urban area 
where there is low cost public transportation, and 
near centers of occupation, particularly unskilled 
and semiskilled employment. It should also be in 
a city near the homes, or former homes and fami- 
lies of the men. It should be located in a respectable 
residential neighborhood whose social status is 
neither too high nor too low, and not close to Skid 
Row habitats or concentrations of bars. It is also 
desirable to choose a central urban location so that 
qualified staff, including part-time, consultive, 
volunteer, and other unpaid personnel, may be ob- 
tained and can travel with relative ease to the 
treatment center. This would also enable the half- 
way house to use existing educational, research, 
and training facilities that are available in such 
areas. 


“The drunkenness offender fences off closeness with 
other human beings, and therefore often lacks stable 
friendships and family relationships. His employment 
is irregular. He is oriented to the present with tomor- 
row being meaningless. Social mobility is decelerating, 
and he is apathetic about society’s laws. His main loy- 
alty seems to be to alcohol and to his drinking fellows 
with whom he feels a pseudo-camaraderie.” 


As for physical characteristics, the half-way 
house should be a “family” type residence with 
furnishings that are adequate though simple, and 
furniture that has firm rather than stylish con- 
struction. There should be space for offices, meet- 
ings, recreation, a lounge for quiet reading and 
relaxation, dining facilities, and sleeping accom- 
modations. Regarding sleeping accommodations, 
the Belmont Rehabilitation Center in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, has worked out an interesting and 
successful system. The men live closely at first in 
dormitory style. As self-improvement progresses, 
the men are advanced to accommodations for 
three. And finally, when a man is considerably im- 
proved he is “graduated” to a single room. Each 
step in this ladder-like progression provides more 
comfort, greater convenience, and added prestige 
through a concrete recognition of his progress. But 
whether or not some system is used for assigning 


different accommodations within the plant, it 
would seem that the model half-way house should 
have different types of arrangements and, above 
all, emphasis should be on creating a home and 
club-like atmosphere. 

The bed capacity should be limited to 30. Admis- 
sion and eligibility requirements should be decided 
by the administrator and staff with consideration 
in particular of age, sex, and sobriety. The resi- 
dents must agree to abide by some general rules 
and regulations such as curfew, schedules, house 
chores, program attendance and the like, which 
should be designed to maximize chances for re- 
covery. Fees should be waived initially, but when 
employment is obtained the resident should pay a 
reasonable fee of $15 weekly. 

On entering the program of the model half-way 
house each individual should undergo a three-day 
orientation phase, beginning with an initial inter- 
view and ending with a commencement of the 
regimen of daily activities. In this orientation 
period the man would receive a physical examina- 
tion and would be introduced to procedures and 
rules, the program and methods, the philosophy 
and its bearers. At this time he would learn what 
he can expect from the staff, fellow residents, and 
the half-way house in general, and what is ex- 
pected of him. At the same time the staff would 
formulate suitable plans for his future participa- 
tion in the program. 

The program itself should provide for participa- 
tion in some kind of counseling or psychotherapy, 
either individually or in a group. An AA group 
should be formed for residents only, using their 
own and outside speakers, and they occasionally | 
should attend outside meetings. The men would 
also participate in frequent group meetings con- 
cerned with daily problems and policies related to 
government and management of the center. Using 
principles of self-government, the men themselves 
would exercise responsible authority in enforc- 
ing the rules and policies which govern the behav- 
ior of residents. Each man should be helped to find 
employment as soon as possible after completing 
orientation, and should receive both casework and 
vocational counseling in this regard as required. 
Arrangements should be made for clergy of vari- 
ous denominations to be available for religious 
counseling and spiritual help at the request of the 
men. 

The staff for carrying out the program should 
include a top-level professional with training in 
the social or behavioral sciences who would be the 
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director. He should have some experience in ad- 
ministration, supervision, institutions work, treat- 
ment, and research. An assistant director with 
similar qualifications, although of less experience, 
would aid the director. There also should be a resi- 
dent supervisor, perhaps a recovered alcoholic who 
has clearly demonstrated a capacity to assume res- 
ponsibility. The latter individual is a key figure, 
for he must see that the affairs of the institution 
are run smoothly, and be available to meet the 
needs of the men in times of stress. The director, 
assistant director, and resident supervisor would 
be full-time. In addition there should be on the 
part-time consulting staff one psychiatrist, two 
social workers, one psychologist, and one re- 
searcher. These part-time consultants would do 
diagnostic work, and would plan and conduct 
treatment. All personnel must be equipped with 
warmth, maturity, and understanding. 


allow for a reasonable amount of turnover. Read- 
‘mission policies, however, should be flexible, de- 


“In general, the half-way house environment can be 
characterized as a group-living experience which re- 
constitutes the protective and supportive elements of 
a good family, while encouraging and providing op- 
portunities for independent growth. It should be 
remembered that the alcoholics and the inveterate ex- 
cessive drinkers have suffered a breakdown in their 
ability to get along with other people. They tend to be 
immature individuals whose main problem is controlling 
drinking behavior that is dissapproved by others. In 
the context of the therapeutic milieu of the half-way 
house, they are helped to substitute their troublesome 
patterns of behavior with more appropriate modes of 
coping with the environment.” 


Emphasis in the last stages of the program 
should be placed on easing the member back 
into a less protected situation in the community. 
@ length of stay in this program should be lim- 
ited to 90 days. This is not an arbitrary figure, for 
pragmatic experiences indicate that 3 months is 
inmany ways the optimum length of time: it is 
asuitable period for the majority; it avoids ex- 
cessive dependency on the protective half-way 
house ; and from the practical point of view it will 


Many prisoners, either unconditionally released or inadequately 
supervised on parole, do not come under the care of helpful 
employers or prisoners’ aid societies, but must try to make their 
own adjustment. Often the easiest course is to drift into associa- 
tion with other delinquents and criminals who share the same 
attitude and perhaps have similar prison experiences. The com- 
mission of new crimes is then to be expected. 


—RUTH SHONLE CAVAN in Criminology 
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pending on staff judgment of the individual case. 
And in any case, opportunities for the use of the 
recreational and physical facilities should be made 
available to successful “graduates” of the pro- 
gram, so that discharge does not come as a kind 
of weaning shock. For discharge, like orientation, 
is a critical period. It is a time of crisis and deci- 
sion making. Every possible measure should be 
taken to avert failure. Efforts, which begin sev- 
eral weeks before discharge, should be directed at 
finding housing, re-establishing family, religious, 
and other non-Skid Row relationships, and 
strenghtening all routes of reintegration into 
society. 


Conclusion 


These ingredients for a model half-way house 
are presented mainly as guideposts. Local condi- 
tions and the relative youthfulness of the half-way 
house concept of rehabilitation demand that flex- 
ibility and continued self-evaluation be a guiding 
philosophy. Whatever the specific ingredients, 
however, the general goal that we commend to 
any half-way house program is that it attempt— 
through its plant, program, personnel and proce- 
dures—to combine the best features of a relaxed 
home and a therapeutic milieu. 

A great many problem drinkers have been and 
will be helped by half-way house rehabilitation. 
Through this method they gradually gain increas- 
ing personal strength and ability to deal with in- 
wardly and outwardly induced frustration and 
anxiety in ways that preclude the use of alcohol. 
Thereby they rebuild their self-respect and sense 
of dignity, restore their usefulness occupationally, 
recover their social relationships and eventually 
ease the heavy burden they had put on the com- 
munity. And, this is accomplished with “unreach- 
ables!’ 
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| Cincinnati Police Department charged with 
forgery. He pleaded guilty and was sentenced 
tothe Ohio State Penitentiary. He had served a 
previous term in Illinois for worthless (NSF) 
checks. ‘The case history reveals that he completed 
the 11th grade and married at the age of 21. 
Brown and his wife had two children. The mar- 
riage terminated in a divorce. 
‘ Brown’s employment record indicated work as 
typist, bookkeeper, and draftsman. He had a rec- 
ord of periodic alcoholism but: did not gamble or 
use drugs. In an interview with his counselor 
while confined, he readily admitted his offenses 
and ‘intelligently discussed points of significance 
giving rise to his criminal activities. At the time 
of his:-hearing before the Ohio Parole Board, he 
appeared relatively stable emotionally and ex- 
pressed realistic plans for postprison life. The 
board granted him a parole, subject to approval 
of an appropriate placement program in Cali- 
fornia. 

The results of California’s investigation are 
given in the following initial interview report sub- 
tnitted to the Compact Administrator for the State 
of Ohio.! 


Jc BROWN was arrested in 1955 by the 


_ INITIAL INTERVIEW REPORT | 


cooperative placement investigation of this. case 
was submitted by Parole Agent Smith on April 10, 1959, 
‘Indicating that he (Mr: Brown) was to reside in the 
,home of his aynt, Mrs. Doris Roe, at 1389 West Main 
St., San Francisco, Telephone YUkon 4268. Although 
Mr. Brown had no definite program of employment, he 
had assurance of a job placement through the California 
State Employment Service. He is 32 years of age, di- 
vorced, white. He is a second-felony offender, sentenced 
by the criminal court at Cincinnati to a term of 1 to 14 
years for the crime of forgery. His prior record indicates 


an arrest for worthless checks in 1952 for which he was. 


sentenced to the State op peeranng He was paroled in 
1954 after having served 2 years. Following a successful 
parole adjustment for approximately 18 months he was 

i rged from further supervision. He is scheduled for 
discharge on the current offense in May 1961. 


Mr. Brown arrived in San Francisco May 16, 1959 


and was initially interviewed by Parole Agent Smith. 
He presented a friendly and cooperative attitude and 
freely verbalized his intentions to live up to his parole 
obligations. The events leading to the second offense, 
1 All identifying data have been 


altered. 
2 “The Interstate Probation and Parole Compact,” by B. E. Crihfield, 
FEDERAL PROBATION, June 19538. 
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__ Interstate Cooperation in 
_ Probation and Parole 


| | By E. A. BURKHART 
Supervisor, Interstate Unit, Adult Parole Division, California Department of Corrections 


probation or parole, regardless of where they 
form of agreement for states to assume certain 
‘probationers and parolees from other states and, 


parolees located in other states. 


as gleaned from the case material submitted by Ohio, 
were discussed with Mr. Brown, who showed an ap. 
propriate response to counseling relating to his future 
conduct and adherence to the parole rules. He was in- 
formed regarding the submission of periodic reports 
and the necessity of consulting with his parole agent 
concerning any change of employment or residence. 

Mr. Brown expressed interest in being reconciled with 
his wife who had divorced him while incarcerated and 
who had. been gum custody of their two minor children, 

ages 4 and 6. It was suggested that he first demonstrate 
‘a period of adjustment and that in any event, the ap- 
proval of Ohio must first be obtained before he could 
remarry. 

During the entire interview Mr. Brown showed a 
ropriate understanding and promised to comply faith- 
ully with the parole rules. He ressed a_ sincere 

interest in obtaining an immediate job as a welder and 
felt that his skill in this field would not present a serious 


employment problem. Prognosis as to future conduct is 
favorable. 


_ History of the Compact 


Congress first authorized agreements or com- 
pacts among the states “for cooperative effort and 
mutual assistance in the prevention of crime” in 
1934.* Conceived in 1935 by the then Interstate 
Commission on Crime, the Compact is now an 
officially binding agreement between all 50 states 
and Puerto Rico. Recently the Virgin Islands also 
signed the Compact. 

In 1935 the Interstate Commission on Crime 
developed uniform crime legislation for coordina- 
tion and adoption by the several states. As one 
phase thereof, the Commission promulgated an 
Interstate Compact for the Supervision of Pro- 
bationers and Parolees, recognizing that modern 
facilities for transportation and communication 
have made crime control an interstate problem. 
The basic consideration in the formation of this 
Compact was the realization that the interests of 
society require adequate supervision of persons on 


vant 


might live. It was deemed advisable to develop a 
responsibilities designed to properly supervise 
in turn, secure supervision of probationers and 

The introductory illustration clearly indicates 


the efficacy of using the Compact channels in pro- 
viding for adequate supervision of an adult pa- 
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rolee in a cooperative case setting. Without the 
Compact, John Brown may have been paroled to 
California without the State knowing of his loca- 
tion and without the benefit of assistance and 
guidance by a professionally-trained parole agent. 
In other words, he would have been granted a 
so-called “sundown parole” with no formal or 
informal supervision involved. Thus, the Compact 
serves a two-fold purpose: (1) it protects the com- 
munity and (2) it encourages the rehabilitation 
of the parolee or probationer. 

The basic philosophy of the Setentats Proba- 
tion and Parole Compact is briefly expressed by 
the following section of the Act: 

The contracting state solemnly agrees: that it shall 
be competent for the duly constituted Judicial and Ad- 
ministrative authorities of a state, party to this Com- 
pact, to permit any person convicted of an offense within 
such state and placed on probation or released on parole 


to reside in any other state oe to this Compact while 
on or parole.. 


Functions of the Compact 


As stated, the Interstate Probation and Parole 
Compact actually provides the probationer or pa- 
rolee with better opportunities for adjustment 
with full protection to society. However, certain 
criteria are involved, i.e., the parolee or proba- 
tioner should be a resident of the receiving state, 
should have his family ties in that state, and 
should be able to obtain legitimate employment. 
While these criteria are basic, transfer of super- 
vision from state to state may be obtained for 
other reasons, through mutual consent of the com- 
pacting states. Acceptance on a casework basis, 
through the Interstate Probation and Parole Com- 
pact machinery, has generally proved successful, 
even in instances where residence and employment 
have not been pre-established. 

One of the essential ingredients of the Compact 
is the agreement by each state to exercise the same 
care and treatment for incoming individuals as its 
state standards provide for supervising its own 
probationers and parolees. 

To follow the career of John Brown after a 
Period of satisfactory adjustment, with appropri- 
ate reports transmitted to Ohio, he again ap- 


oS proached his parole agent requesting permission 
a to remarry his ex-wife, who had expressed will- 
sail Ingness to reunite with her former husband. Mr. 


Brown had been steadily employed, had shown 
stability in his conduct and management of his 
fiscal affairs and had evidenced a sincere desire 
to support his family. California thereupon re- 
quested approval from Ohio. In this instance, the 
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parole authorities of Ohio granted approval with- 
out the legal necessity of formally restoring civil 
rights. (Some states, by law, require formal 
restoration by the parole board). This again aptly 
illustrates the assistance rendered by the eure 
in any situation. 


Control of Interstate Travel 


Another feature of the Compact is the control 
of interstate travel by probationers or parolees. 
Usually a time limitation of 15 days is in effect. 
A travel permit is issued by the asylum state and 
the probationer or parolee is required to sign an 
“agreement to return,” both of which are forward- 
ed to the receiving state for its information. Some 
states permit a parolee to be out of the state up 
to 30 days for visits or vacation and notify the 
administrator of the other state accordingly. The 
information transmitted should include the man’s 
name, institution number, offense, temporary resi- 
dence address, and the names and addresses of 
persons to be visited as well as the length of time 
such visit may cover. 

Referring again to our illustration, John Brown 
requested permission to return to Ohio with his 
wife and children for a vacation period of 18 
days. Under the rules of the Compact, permission 
was granted and the necessary papers prepared 
and transmitted to the Ohio administrator. In this 
particular instance he was required to report to 
the parole authorities in Ohio because of certain 
circumstances, although no actual formal super- 
vision was expected. This special requirement was 
necessary for the protection of Mr. Brown and © 
the two states involved. Also, pursuant to Ohio’s 
laws, he was required to register with a local 
law-enforcement agency. These instructions were 
included in the out-of-state travel permit. The 
Ohio administrator subsequently notified Califor- 
nia that Mr. Brown had reported and would leave 
at the designated time. No untoward incidents 
marred his visit and he returned to California on 
time. Had the Compact rules not been followed, 
he might have become innocently involved with 


“It is generally recognized by prison and parole au- 
thorities that the indiscriminate use of detainers creates 
a morale problem among inmates and frequently ‘ties 
the hands’ of the parole board . the emphasis 


now is not to place a detainer unless the sending state is 
reasonably certain that it will exercise its detainer 
whenever the person becomes available to the sending 
state. Obviously, the solution of this problem must be 
governed by individual decisions largely based on the 
length of the sentence involved, the seriousness of the 
offense, and the adequate protection of society.” 
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the law in Ohio to the detriment of his parole 
status. 


Return of Violators 


An important provision of the Compact is the 
legal machinery by which a state may retake a 
probation or parole violator who has left its juris- 
diction without formal extradition proceedings. 
Briefly, an accredited officer of the state may ap- 
prehend and retake such person in another com- 
pacting state without any formality other than 
establishing his authority and proving the identity 
of the person to be retaken. All legal requirements 
to obtain extradition of fugitives from justice are 
expressly waived by the individual probationer or 
parolee whose grant of liberty is made conditional 
upon his signing a waiver of extradition should he 
violate the terms of his probation or parole.* The 
question has been raised from time to time 
whether an “agreement to return” is legally bind- 
ing, i.e., can the probationer or parolee sign away 
his rights before an offense actually is committed. 
The legality of this procedure has been upheld in 
numerous court decisions which have indicated 
that such agreement actually is auxiliary to the 
Interstate Probation and Parole Compact under 
existing laws. 

John Brown’s conduct, after remarriage and a 
brief period of reconciliation with his ex-wife, 
appeared to change for the worse. He became 
violently abusive toward his wife and was guilty 
of continual absenteeism, largely due to excessive 
drinking. Because of economic pressure, he again 
passed worthless checks. Despite repeated coun- 
seling by his parole agent, who had made every 
effort to improve the family relationship, he con- 
tinued drinking heavily and assaulted several bar 
patrons. Following the issuance of a complaint, he 
was arraigned in court and the Ohio administrator 
was informed of developments through the usual 
Interstate case report. Ohio rightfully requested 
that he be prosecuted to the fullest extent inde- 
pendent of its interest. Mr. Brown subsequently 
received a county jail sentence. His wife refused 
to be reconciled again, stating she was fearful of 
her life because of his increasingly aggressive and 
abusive behavior. Mr. Brown owed Ohio a sub- 
stantial period of parole time. Because of the 
breakdown in his marital life, coupled with his 
aggressive pattern and the fact that his mother 

8 Chapter 2, “Digest of Interpretations and Policies,” Manual for 
Compact Administrators, Council of State Governments 


* Chapter 5, “Digest of Interpretations and Policies,” Manual for 
— Administrators, Council of State Governments 
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and brother resided in Ohio, his parole was re. 
voked and the state of Ohio decided to return him 
as a parole violator after completion of the jail 
term. He had signed a waiver of extradition prior 
to leaving Ohio, thus providing for his return to 
Ohio under the provisions of the Compact without 
the necessity of inaugurating formal extradition 
proceedings. This is a specific example of return. 
ing violators under the Compact. In many in- 
stances, if the violation is purely technical and 
not too serious in nature, the receiving state is 
willing to continue supervision and will so recom- 
mend and the sending state, of course, can use its 
discretion in following the recommendation. If 
the violation is a serious one, the sending state 
usually is obligated to return the violator. 


Compact Insures Economy 


Constant and coordinated efforts are being made 
to work out the problem of transporting parole 
violators. The objective is to use all state agents 
en route to any destination in returning violators 
with the least expense. In this connection some 
states have entered into bilateral or multilateral 
contracts. The proportionate share of the cost of 
returning violators is agreed upon by the con- 
tracting states. Negotiations usually are carried on 
between the Compact administrators of the states 
involved. 

In the instant case, Ohio and California had 
entered into a bilateral contract for the joint 
return of violators. At the time the decision was 
made to return John Brown, Ohio advised that a 
parole violator from California, who had pre 
viously been accepted by Ohio for supervision 
under the Compact, was available for return. 
Pursuant to the agreement, entered into between 
these two states, the Ohio parole agent while 
traveling to California had in his custody that 
State’s parole violator. By this method, the cost 
of retaking a violator had been reduced and the 
time and effort of an extra parole agent had been 
eliminated. Expenditures in this instance were 
shared equally by the two states. This is but one 
example of how the Compact can be used for the 
benefit of all signatory states.* 

Still another example of economy under the 
Compact is the use of the Out-of-State Incarcera- 
tion Amendment. If a sending state is signatory to 
this Act, it may avoid all retaking expenditures by 
electing to incarcerate the individual in the re 
ceiving state instead of retaking him. Obviously, 
the receiving state must also be signatory to the 
amendment.® 
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Both of these additional Compact features are 
still the subject of discussion at annual meetings of 
the administrators. Some states have enacted laws 
to this effect. Others are in the process of doing 
so. It is recognized that constitutional prohibi- 
tions may make it difficult for some states to 
enter into such agreements. However, as pro- 
gress is made in the probation and parole fields, 
it is hoped that more and more signatory states 
will use this Compact machinery for the ex- 
peditious return of applicable parole and probation 
violators. 


Detainers 

The problem of detainers has plagued correc- 
tional administrators for many years.® In 1950, 
the Association of Compact Administrators took 
the lead in forming a Joint Committee on De- 
tainers, representing the major groups in the 
country concerned with the matter. It is generally 
recognized by prison and parole authorities that 
the indiscriminate use of detainers creates a mo- 
rale problem among inmates and frequently ‘“‘ties 
the hands” of the parole board. Due in large part 
to the research instigated by the Council of State 
Governments, at the request of the Association of 
Administrators, a workable procedure has been 
adopted by most states in liberalizing their atti- 
ude toward detainers. Individual states, through 
the Compact machinery, are working together 
more and more to solve the detainer problem, 
particularly as it relates to the adult parolee. 

The emphasis now is not to place a detainer un- 
less the sending state is reasonably certain that it 
will exercise its detainer whenever the person 
becomes available to the sending state. Obviously, 
the solution of this problem must be governed by 
individual decisions largely based on the length 
of the sentence involved, the seriousness of the 
offense, and the adequate protection of society. 

Certain guiding principles relating to detainers 
were adopted by the Joint Committee on Detainers 
established in 1948. A major item was the agree- 
ment that prison and parole authorities should 
take prompt action to settle detainers which have 


the been filed by them. The Council of State Govern- 
ra- @ Ments, acting as secretariat to the National Asso- 
yto @ ciation of Compact Administrators, has done an 
outstanding job in developing a program designed 


Bete Last Full Ounce,” by James V. Bennett, Director, Federal 
ureau of Prisons; FEDERAL PROBATION, June 1959. 
A detailed discussion of detainers will be found in the September 
Issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. Also refer to ‘Interstate Probation 
itd Parole Compact” by B. E. Crihfield, Eastern Regional Representa- 
ve, Council of State Governments, FEDERAL PROBATION, June 1953. 
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to resolve this constant problem. A marked in- 
crease in the spirit of cooperation evidenced by 
federal and state officials has resulted in faith- 
fully observing the principles of interstate comity 
in the settlement of detainers.? 

Again using our hypothetical case as an exam- 
ple, while John Brown was incarcerated in the 
Ohio institution, Illinois had requested a 60-day 
notification prior to release to protect its interest, 
shortly after it had been informed of his confine- 
ment. After Mr. Brown had served a reasonable 
period of time, Ohio asked for Illinois’ intentions 
with respect to its detainer, advising that Mr. 
Brown had an opportunity to go to his aunt’s 
home in California with prospects of adequate 
employment. In evaluating the matter, Illinois 
ascertained that Mr. Brown had no familial ties 
there and had been in that state only a short period 
of time before becoming involved in difficulty. 
Inasmuch as the offense was not deemed to be too 
serious, with no violence pattern involved, Illinois 
released its detainer, thus allowing Mr. Brown to 
take full advantage of the institutional program 
provided by Ohio and eliminating the impediment 
toward eventual acceptance for supervision by 
California. Illinois thus took prompt action to 
settle its detainer in keeping with the philosophy: 
inherent in the Compact and the principles advo- 
cated by the Association of Compact Admin- 
istrators. 


Association of Compact Administrators 


The creation of the Interstate Probation and 
Parole Compact, as is natural in any such far- 
reaching agreement, presents problems of admin- 
istration, largely due to the varied parole systems 
in existence and the multiplicity of laws governing 
such systems. In order to resolve these problems, 
the administrators of the various signatory states 
banded together in 1946 and formed a National 
Association of Compact Administrators. This As- 
sociation meets annually for 2 days, usually im- 
mediately prior to the annual Congress of Correc- 
tions. Through this association, questions of pol- 
icy, Compact interpretation, and administrative 
regulations have been officially and regularly acted 
upon. 

The Association is being serviced by the Council 
of State Governments, which acts as its secretariat 
and which superseded the Interstate Commission 
on Crime in 1942. The Council, among other 
things, is responsible for the preparation of the 
agenda for the annual national meetings, period- 
ically advises the compacting states of legal cita- 
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tions relating to the Compact, notifies the signa- 
tory states of changes in administrators and does 
research work in the fields of interstate probation 
and parole. One of its important accomplishments 
was the comparatively recent preparation of an 
all-inclusive Interstate Probation and Parole Com- 
pact Manual, distributed to each state’s Compact 
administrator. 

Too much credit cannot be given to the Council 
of State Governments for its part in the develop- 
ment of administrative rules and regulations 
governing the effective use of the Compact. A re- 
view of the minutes of the annual meetings of the 
National Association of Compact Administrators 
since its establishment in 1946, clearly reveals the 
invaluable services rendered by the Council. The 
preparation of the Manual for Administrators, as 
mentioned, not only has enabled the signatory 
states to establish uniformity in handling out-of- 
state parole and probation cases, but also has been 
the means of effectively focusing attention on the 
continued need to improve probation and parole 
services. The many articles submitted to all signa- 
tory states relating to interstate problems based 
on research work performed by the Council is 
ample proof of its valuable assistance and splen- 


did cooperation. 


Statistics 

Prior to the adoption of the Compact, only very 
incomplete probation and parole statistics were 
available to the several states. Figures are now 
compiled on an annual basis by the Council of 
State Governments for use by the administrators 
covering the interstate movement of parolees and 
probationers as well as a certain number of juve- 
nile cases. Admittedly, such statistics are still in- 
complete. However, those gathered by the Council 
indicate that approximately 15,000 cases a year 
are handled under the Compact, with the greater 
proportion covering adult parolees. The compila- 
tion of these statistics, which represents a tre- 
mendous job, assists the Administrators in gaug- 
ing turnover caused by accepting new cases and 
terminating others. They also provide, to some 
degree, readily available data listed by individual 


“The Interstate Compact of Juveniles was conceived 
in 1954 .... The Juvenile Compact will mean much to 
the various states under this formalized procedure. It 
will prevent the old system of ‘dumping’ in which no 
supervision was actually given. Now, when juvenile 
cases are referred from state to state, the same pro- 
fessional services will be provided and through the 
Juvenile Compact the various states will gain mutual 
respect for each other and, through this understanding, 
the ever-growing needs will be better met.” 


states, of the number of out-of-state parolees and 
probationers who.are being supervised under the 
terms of the Compact. 


Recent Developments 


Important discussions at past annual meetings 
of the Administrators’ Association centered on the 
continued development of parole and probation 
activities of interstate interest. As previously 
stated, the problem of detainers has been the focus 
of much deliberation. Recently, some states in- 
augurated laws relating to the mandatory dis- 
position of detainers. Most administrators now 
have agreed that states have the authority to 
parole to detainers under existing statutes. More 
and more paroling agencies are making early de- 
cisions as to the disposition of their detainers, 
Special attention is being given toward the feasi- 
bility of enacting laws covering the merger of 
sentences. The Association is considering the 
adoption of a set of guiding principles relating to 
the return of violators. Efforts are being made to 
have more states initiate necessary legislation for 
the cooperative return of violators. The Associa- 
tion, through the Council of State Governments, 
is attempting to secure the complete elimination 
of extradition fees on Compact cases. The admin- 
istrators generally have agreed to assist each 
other when Compact violators oppose return. 
Signatory states are continuously requesting opin- 
ions from their Attorney General regarding the 
validity of the Compact return procedure. At- 
tempts have been made to have the Compact tested 
in court in areas where the waiver is not honored. 
The criteria for accepting out-of-state cases for 
supervision has been made more flexible by agree- 
ing that rigid demands for guaranteed employ- 
ment should be avoided. Courts have been en- 
couraged to use Compact procedures in sending 
probationers and a certain class of misdemeanants 
out of the state. As a result of discussions over the 
years, and upon recommendation of the National 
Association of Compact Administrators, abetted 
by the Council of State Governments, the Federal 
Government, during May 1959, adopted the follow- 
ing new policy: 

1. Federal prisoners will now be released directly to 
state officials with valid warrants, from the Federal 


Institutions instead of being turned over to a local 
sheriff. 

2. Whenever possible, and in order to insure economy 
and expeditious handling, federal prisoners will be trans 
ported to prison in their home state, if a request is 
made to the Federal Bureau of Prisons at least 60 days 
in advance. 
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The adoption of the above policy by the Federal 
Government was welcome news to all administra- 
tors and thus provides for another progressive 
step in simplifying the handling of out-of-state 
violators. 

At the last annual meeting of the National 
Association of Compact Administrators, held at 
Miami, Florida, in August 1959, the group again 
discussed the question of allowing parolees and 
probationers to go to other states for supervision 
without a guarantee of employment. It was gen- 
erally agreed this was a desirable policy and 
should be included in the minutes verbatim as a 
guide to receiving states. It was agreed, moreover, 
that more emphasis should be placed on adequate 
supervision of probationers sent to other states 
under the Compact. There also was discussion of 
the need for quarterly reporting with some admin- 
istrators expressing a willingness to accept less 
frequent reporting as long as up-to-date reports 


tion or other emergency. 

A major item of discussion at the meeting 
centered around “return principles.” It was point- 
ed out that those convicted of new crimes in the 
receiving state often had no ties in the sending 
state by the time they had finished their new 
sentence. Administrators were asked to seriously 
consider the fact that such prisoners should re- 
main in their states of residence (receiving state) 
and that the sending state, in applicable instances, 
should not be asked to retake such cases. While 
no definite agreement was reached in this regard, 
the minutes reflected that this important inter- 
state policy would be the subject of further -dis- 
cussion at successive annual meetings for the 
purpose of arriving at a mutually acceptable solu- 
tion by all compacting states. A significant con- 
tribution to the meeting was the agreement reach- 
ed that state officials should contact their attorney 
generals for rulings as to the validity of the 
waiver of extradition in connection with return of 
Parole or probation violators in states which do 
not now honor such waiver. 

The Association also appointed a committee on 
Merger of Sentences. Dr. Mitchell Wendell, re- 
search consultant of the New York Committee on 
Interstate Cooperation, who acts as counsel to the 
Administrators Association, was requested to pro- 
teed in cooperation with this committee and other 
groups—such as the National Parole and Proba- 
tion Association—to work on a “merger of sen- 


‘Taken f, Probation Progrese—1958, published by the California 
outhi with that agency’s permission. 
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tence” draft: for presentation at the next annual 
meeting of the Council of State Governments, 
acting as secretariat to the Administrators Asso- 
ciation. A new brochure outlining highlights of 
the Interstate Parole and Probation Compact 
similar to the mimeographed article distributed 
to the membership during 1959, will be printed. 


Juvenile Cases 


The Interstate Compact for Juveniles was con- 
ceived in 1954. Studies by the various states, in- 
cluding California, beginning in 1946 and continu- 
ing in subsequent years, disclosed that vast 
numbers of juveniles were wandering about the 
states without proper supervision. A final draft 
of the Interstate Compact for Juveniles was ap- 
proved in 1955 and at its first ‘organizational 
meeting, held at Los Angeles in 1956, the director 
of the California. Youth Authority was elected its 
first chairman. 

The Juvenile Compact will mean much to the 


various states under this formalized procedure. 


It will prevent the old system of “dumping” in 
which no supervision was actually given. Now, 
when juvenile cases are referred from state to 
state, the same professional services will be pro- 
vided and through the Juvenile Compact the vari- 
ous states will gain mutual respect for each other 
and, through this understanding, the ever-growing 
needs will be better met. Twenty-six states are 
now signatory to the Juvenile Compact. with ex- 
tremely favorable prospects of additional states 
entering into such agreement within the near 
future.® An operational manual recently has been 
issued by the California Youth Authority to facil- 


itate the return of ome people to ‘their home 
states. 


Conclusion 


The successful operation of the Interstate Pro- 
bation and Parole Compact over the past two 
decades has demonstrated the value of resolving 
controversies and former alleged irreconcilable 
situations in an atmosphere of mutual agreement 
on an interstate level. Its use has stressed the 
need for unified interstate control of the parole 
and probation systems. From the initial step pro- 
viding for procedural policy governing the ac- 
ceptance of out-of-state parolees or probationers, 
the Compact sets off a complex interconnected 
chain of events. The scope as well as the complex- 
ity of the supervision process is impressive. How- 
ever, despite the volume of out-of-state cases 
handled within any given year, the supervision 
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emphasis is on individual attention and study 
designed to meet the needs of the parolee or pro- 
bationer and to assist in his rehabilitation. 

The Interstate Compact is a valuable vehicle 
by which all persons engaged in the administra- 
tion of criminal justice can become united in pur- 
pose and objective.® The impressive record estab- 
lished since the Compact was first inaugurated in 

© The Handbook on Interstate Crime Control, originally prepared by 
the former Interstate Commission on Crime and later augmented by 
the Council of State Governments, outlines many of the advantages of 
the Compact not covered in this article. It is a helpful reference for 
all persons engaged in correctional work. Copies of the Handbook may 


be obtained from the Council of State Governments, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, at a cost of $2. 


1937 demonstrates its worth and effectiveness in 
dealing with common parole and probation prob- 
lems on a nation-wide basis. Its provisions have 
materially helped the states and the Federal 
Government to render the service which is ex- 
pected of them by the public. The adequate pro- 
tection offered by, and the rehabilitation aspects 
of, the Compact carry a powerful impact on the 
public welfare. Based on experiences of the past, 
prognosis as to successful future operation and 
further developments in the interest of good 
government are extremely favorable. 


Use of Vacations in a Correctional 
School Treatment Program 


By A. M. MONAHAN AND STANLEY LEVINE* 


UENTLY, out of crisis comes progress. This 
would appear to apply to a recent develop- 
ment at the Illinois State Training School for 

Boys. The crisis was overcrowding, resulting from 
the nationwide increase in the rate of juvenile 
commitments. The progress was the development 
of a unique “vacation” program. 

The Training School has 12 residential cottages 
on enclosed grounds, and six smaller “farm’’ cot- 
tages outside its fence. It can comfortably house 
and treat approximately 600 boys, allowing for 
the inherent disadvantages of large institutions. 

There are more than 360 employees, 85 of 
whom constitute the professional staff, including 
elementary and secondary school teachers, recrea- 
tion workers, social workers, psychologists, chap- 
lains, medical personnel, and a psychiatrist. The 
cottages are supervised by married couples serving 
as cottage parents. 

Boys are received at the Training School from 
the Illinois Youth Commission Reception and 
Diagnostic Center, accompanied by a fairly 
thorough evaluation of their problems, potentials, 
and needs. On the basis of this a treatment pro- 
gram is mapped out for each boy, and his pro- 
gress formally evaluated every 3 to 6 weeks. 
Readiness for parole is generally estimated on the 


_ * Mr. Monahan is superintendent of the Illinois State 
Training School for Boys at St. Charles and Mr. Levine 
is clinic director. 


basis of the boy’s observed behavior in the pro- 
gram in terms of its relationship to the original 
diagnostic material. Only in a few select cases is 
it possible for us to duplicate the original diagnos- 
tic procedures as the basis for parole planning. 

Confinement in an institution inevitably limits 
the stimuli to which a boy is exposed. Without the 
use of projective techniques there must remain a 
large area of uncertainty regarding a boy’s readi- 
ness to cope with various elements in the home 
environment. This uncertainty impinges as much 
on the boy as on the staff. Having been away from 
home and community living for months, it is 
difficult to imagine that there would not be some 
measure of apprehension at the prospect of fitting 
himself back into the family situation. 

This problem is mitigated in some cases by the 
policy of allowing boys to visit at home for signifi- 
cant family events such as weddings, funerals, 
critical illnesses, and high school or college grad- 
uations. The number of boys affected, however, 
is a very small fraction of the population. The 
duration of the visit is kept as brief as convenient- 
ly possible and, by definition, occurs during ab- 
norma! family circumstances. 


Previous Vacation Program 
Of greater consequence, in terms of coverage 
and effectiveness, was the vacation program em- 
ployed prior to 1959. Under this program certain 
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boys were permitted to visit home for a period of 
2 weeks during August, for 10 days during the 
Easter season, and for 2 weeks during the Christ- 
mas season. 

About 2 months prior to these vacations a list 
was compiled consisting of every boy who would 
have been in the institution 90 days or more by the 
time of the vacation. After distribution and study, 
a committee consisting of representatives from all 
areas of the institution met to vote on the eligi- 
bility of each boy. A single negative vote made a 
boy ineligible for the vacation. A second and pos- 
sibly a third screening by the same committee 
would follow at intervals of 2 to 4 weeks. At the 
subsequent screenings additional boys would be 
removed from the list, but none previously re- 
moved would be reinstated. The Vacation Screen- 
ing Committee plus interim separations from the 
Training School would reduce the original list, 
which generally numbered more than 500, to less 
than 200. Copies of the latter list were then sent 
to the regional offices of the Commission’s Field 
Services for screening by the juvenile parole 
agents. The agents would indicate any family or 
community situation that might make it inad- 
visable to grant a boy the vacation at that time. 
The necessary arrangements were then made with 
the families of the boys who remained eligible. 

In 1957 and 1958 a total of 705 boys partici- 
pated in one or another of the vacations. The vaca- 
tions provided something toward which the boys 
could look forward. It is assumed that a large 
percentage of those who participated benefited 
significantly from their temporary reexposure to 
the family and community situation. The screen- 
ing procedure was highly effective in that less 
than 8 percent of the boys who participated got 
into difficulty during the vacation period. 

The cumbersome task of administering the pro- 
gram was one of its negative features. There was 


g. § the secretarial time expended in compiling the 
s, lists and keeping them up to date, the necessity for 
d- all areas to screen hundreds of boys in prepara- 


tion for the committee meetings, the process of 
contacting and making arrangements with close 
to 150 families, handling the release of that many 
boys during a single weekend, processing their 
readmittance, largely in one day. The concentrated 
volume made it impossible for the professional 
staff to explore the experience with any significant 
Percentage of the group, thus limiting the diagnos- 
tic and treatment value of the experience. In addi- 
tion to those boys who were ineligible for a given 
vacation because of having been in the institution 
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89 days or less, the screening procedure found 
over 1,100 boys ineligible for one or another of the 
vacations in 1957 and 1958. These boys would have 
to wait from 4 to 7 months for another opportun- 
ity. It was noted in a study of runaways from the 
institution during 1958, that there was a rise in 
rate immediately preceeding the vacation periods. 
Almost without exception, the boys who ran away 
were ineligible for the vacation in question. 

Despite the negative features and limitations, 
the benefits of the vacation program were felt to 
be sufficient so that at no time was serious thought 
given to abandoning the program. On the other 
hand, due to the risks and problems anticipated, 
neither was serious consideration given to further 
expansion of the program, or to the altering of 
procedures in order to increase its treatment 
potential. 


Population Crisis 


During 1957 and 1958 the problem created by 
the increasing volume of commitments reached 
critical proportions. In 1953 the average number 
of boys at the Training School was 524. This 
number had risen to 614 boys in 1956, to 673 in 
1957, and in 1958 an average 687 boys. These 
averages do not adequately depict the problem. 
During 1957, in contrast to the low points when 
more than 100 boys were home on vacation, there 
were periods during the latter half of the year 
when the population exceeded 750 boys. At one 
point during 1958 the figure hovered close to 800 
boys. 


“The present year-round vacation program at the IIli- 
nois State Training School for Boys was brought into 
being largely because of an urgent need to serve more 
children than the physical plant could accommodate. The 
program helped significantly with this problem, but of 
equal or greater significance has been its contribution 
to diagnosis and treatment. At the time of this writing 
the vacation program remains in effect despite the fact 
that the institution’s population has been below a critical 
level for a number of months.” 


An institutional population of 750 boys means 
an average population of 55 boys in grounds cot- 
tages designed to accommodate 45 boys. Anything 
beyond this figure constitutes a serious safety, 
health, and security hazard. For this reason, the 
superintendent of the Training School is under 
orders to use emergency measures where neces- 
sary to keep the population below 750 boys. 

Commitments to the Illinois Youth Commission 
are for an indeterminate period of time and, with- 
in limits, the Administration is in a position to 
alter the average length of stay in the Training 
School. While there has been a tendency over the 
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years toward reduction in the average length of 
stay, early parole has not been used as a routine 
policy to cope with the problem of overcrowding. 
The reduction in average length of stay had begun 
long before a critical population problem -existed 
and is felt to be primarily attributable to im- 
proved diagnostic and treatment procedures. The 
fact that the average length of stay of 121% 
months in 1946 had been reduced to 614 months 
by 1956, with no significant change in the rate of 
recidivism, tends to support the foregoing view. 
As to the routine procedure whereby boys become 
eligible for parole, the Training School admini- 
stration has consistently demanded that such ac- 
tion be justified by clinical evidence of the boy’s 
readiness for parole. In order to avoid compromis- 
ing these standards, other means had to be em- 
ployed to reduce the population when it rose in 
excess Of 750 boys. The means adopted served its 
immediate purpose, but gave later evidence of 
being self-defeating in the long run. 

_ When the population first rose above 750 boys 
an emergency committee, consisting of the assist- 
ant superintendent, the clinic director and the 
chief of social service, convened and began a re- 
view of each case record. Working independently, 
they selected boys who, they felt, could be returned 
to the community with a minimum of risk. The 
selections of each were then reviewed by the other 
two who eliminated any cases in which they per- 
ceived elements of undue risk. Of those boys ap- 
proved by all three, the number required by the 
population level were released on “authorized ab- 
sence pending parole.” The remainder of the boys 
approved by the committee constituted a reserve 
to be reevaluated the next time a similar emer- 
gency arose, to be supplemented as necessary by 
a general screening of cases. 

The boys released on authorized absence pend- 
ing parole remained in the community without 
supervision until the necessary reports could be 
prepared by the institution, investigations made, 
and parole plans developed by the juvenile parole 
agents, and jurisdiction transferred by the Youth 
Commission to the Division of Field Services. 
Between July 1, 1957 and July 1, 1958, upwards 
of 150 boys were released from the Training 
School on this basis and in 1958 a sharp rise in 
the rate or recidivism became discernable. While 
the general impact on the program caused by over- 
crowding is felt to be partially responsible for this 
rise, and while precise statistics are not available, 
it appears that an inordinate number of the boys 


released on an emergency basis were rpeturned for 
subsequent offenses. 


The New Vacation Program 


In November 1958, the superintendent asked his 
administrative committee to explore the possibility 
of expanding the three annual vacations into a 
year-round program. In this way some segment of 
the population would be off the grounds at all 
times, enabling the institution to handle a slightly 
larger total. population. The basic idea was well. 
received by all department heads, but the practical 
possibility was questioned on a number of 
grounds. It was feared that a routine screening for 
eligibility might not maintain the level of caution 
exercised by the Vacation Screening Committee. 
There was concern about having boys, particularly 
those of school age, in the community while the 
public schools were in session. It was wondered if 
the Division of Field Services, having its own 
burdens relative to the three annual vacations, 
would object strongly to a year-round vacation 
program. The attitude of community authorities 
was also a question, particularly if there were any 
incidents of boys acting out while on vacation. 

On the other hand, it was hoped that a year- 
round vacation program would eliminate, or at 
least reduce significantly, the need for emergency 
authorized absences pending parole. Boys sent out 
of the institution would return at the end of the 
prescribed period and would be paroled when such 
action was felt to be clinically indicated. It was 
hoped that a more diffused release and return of 
boys would permit the child guidance counselors to 
explore the experience with each boy who partici- 
pated, using it to help evaluate the boy’s progress 
and to foster the treatment process. Benefits were 
anticipated in terms of morale, since a boy denied 
the opportunity at one time would not have to 
wait 4 to 7 months for reconsideration. A boy's 
vacation could be scheduled at the optimal point 
in his treatment and could more readily be 
tailored, in terms of duration, to meet his partic- 
ular needs. 

The plan mapped out set basic qualifications 
that paralleled those of the previous vacation pro- 
gram. The boy was to have been in the institution 
90 days or more. There must be sound reason for 
feeling that he could handle himself acceptably for 
a relatively brief period in a community setting. 
There must be an apparently adequate community 
setting available to him. In addition, it was felt 
there should be evidence that the experience would 

be of value in terms of diagnosis and treatment. 
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With this in mind, there would be provisions for 
flexibility in terms of duration, ranging from a 
single weekend, or a series of consecutive week- 
ends to 2 weeks or longer. 

Preliminary evaluation of eligibility would 
occur at the boy’s regular Case Review Staff Meet- 
ing. Eligibility would require concurrence by all 
program areas: academic, clinic, cottage life, rec- 
reational, and vocational. The names of those 
boys found eligible would then be submitted to the 
appropriate offices of the Division of Field Serv- 
ices, and sufficient time allowed for any objections 
to be communicated to the institution. Thereafter, 
the boy’s family would be contacted by his coun- 
selor and specific arrangements made for them to 
pick him up and return him after what would 
generally be a 2-week vacation period. Field Serv- 
ices would again be notified as soon as definite 
arrangements had been made. 

A boy found ineligible for vacation at a review 
staff meeting would be reevaluated at his next 
case review in 3 to 6 weeks. A boy who successfully 
completed a vacation would normally be eligible 
for reconsideration 30 days after his return to the 
institution. A briefer interval could be considered 
where clinically indicated. Counselors would be 
instructed to interview each boy within a week of 
his return from vacation. 

The above plan was submitted to the superin- 
tendent of corrections, and approval was obtained 
on a temporary basis. The first group of boys left 
the Training School under the new program on 
February 20, 1959. By August 23, 1959, a period 
of 6 months, more than 550 vacations had been 
granted. 

Comments by juvenile parole agents suggest 
that they much prefer the year-round vacation 
program to the previous mass vacations. In the 
very few instances where local authorities ex- 
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to return on schedule. Five of them have ‘since 
been apprehended. In addition, 16 boys committed 
illegal acts including auto theft, burglary, intoxi- 
cation, purse snatching, sexual delinquency, and 
strong-arm robbery. There was one complaint of 
a boy on vacation causing annoyance at a school. 

While even this small percentage of incidents 
is certainly undesirable, it is felt the vacation pro- 
gram will compensate for them many times over 
by fostering the treatment process and providing 
an additional basis for decisions relative to pa- 
role. The diagnostic and treatment potential of 
the vacations can be effectively demonstrated by 
reference to the treatment notes in the case rec- 
ords of boys who participated. . 

The following excerpts from representative 
cases illustrate direct contributions to the treat- 
ment process, clarification of the degree of pro- 
gress made, and contributions to the process of 
placement planning. 


Richard.—Arrived November 15, 1958 for incorrigi- 
bility in the home. 

Vacation: May 17, 1959 to May 31, 1959. 

Richard returned from vacation on 5-31-59, and Rev- 
erend Gibbons (Richard’s therapist) feels that the re- 
lationship with the parents has been further strength- 
ened by the experience. 

Cottage parents note a continuing relaxation in 
Richard. Tremors and stammering have virtually dis- 
appeared .... Still unable to eee spontaneously 
in group recreation. Still eats almost compulsively. 


Alan.—Arrived November 18, 1958 for truancy from 
home, drinking, threatening mother. 

Vacation: March 6, 1959 to March 22, 1959. 

Alan spent his vacation with his parents. He in- 
dicated that during the first week all he did was “hang 
around the house.” However, the second week he ha 
help his father in the grocery store his father just 
purchased. Alan helped install furniture and fixtures, 
and put stock on the shelves. He said that he did not 
engage in any social activities. He says he found out 
that he dosen’t have to drink like he used to. He did 
not have any alcoholic beverages during the vacation, 
and he doesn’t feel that he has the need for it any more. 
He seemed elated over the idea of helping his father run 
his new business. 


Robert.—Arrived November 28, 1958 for fighting and 
late hours. 

Vacation: May 17, 1959 to June 7, 1959. 

Agent indicates an unofficial report that Robert was 
involved in a fight while on vacation. Despite his 
problem-free adjustment here, Robert’s thinking as re- 
vealed in the interview remains essentially the same 
—rebellious, “hates cops,” continues to see himself as a 
“bigtime” criminal. 


William.—Arrived August 8, 1958 for parole viola- 
tion—auto theft and burglary. 

Vacation: February 28, 1959 to March 15, 1959. 

William stated that he enjoyed his stay with his 
parents very much. His statements reflected the feeling 
that his home was much different than it had been when 
he first returned to the institution. He stated he had 
been ashamed of the reputation of his two sisters who 
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married servicemen and later divorced them and moved 
back home. He says the fact that the sisters have since 
moved out of the parents’ home accounts for his having 


had a happy vacation. 

When asked about his plans for return to the com- 
munity he replied, “Mr. Simmons, I’m going straight to 
work as a fountain boy at the M. Snack Bar... .” He 
said that he had visited the assistant manager of the 
Snack Bar and that Mr. A. wants him to start wor 
for him as soon as he returns home. Mr. A. also tol 
him that if William ever gets to feeling moody he should 
contact Mr. A. and they would talk things over. 

There has been a definite change in his behavior and 

eral attitude since he has been in Lincoln Cottage. 

e has made a steadily improved adjustment to the pro- 
gram. The counselor feels that the individual sessions 
with Mr. Roe, psychologist, have been very effective in 
William’s progress. William expressed pleasure over 
the change in the home setting and feels that he can live 
happily at home once again. 


Eugene.—Arrived December 1, 1958 for assault. 

Vacation: March 6, 1959 to March 22, 1959. 

It would appear that Eugene was somewhat afraid 
of himself as indicated by his felt need to spend most of 
the vacation period in the home for fear of getting into 
trouble. However, he does seem to have had an enjoyable 
vacation and apparently benefited from it in terms of 
reestablishing family ties, as well as with his girl friend. 


Ace.—Arrived December 5, 1958 for attempted bur- 


Vacation: March 6, 1959 to March 22, 1959. 

Ace stated his leisure time was spent playing basket- 
ball at the school he used to attend, and also in church 
recreational activities. He was usually in the house by 
8:00 p.m. He discussed with his mother the possibility 
of his being placed in pices: at with his grandparents, 
and it appears that she woul accepting of his being 
placed there.... 


Charles.—Arrived November 3, 1958 for parole viola- 
tion—larceny from parking meters. 

Vacation: April 10, 1959 to April 19, 1959. 

Charles seemed somewhat disappointed that his vaca- 
tion lasted only one week. However, he did enjoy his 
week at home. He said his parole agent visited his home 
and said he would submit his Placement Investigation 
Report as soon as possible. Charles is hoping he will be 
paroled within the next few weeks. 


_ Arthur.—Arrived December 11, 1958 for parole viola- 
eaten brother and generally incorrigible at 
ome. 

Vacation: April 25, 1959 to May 17, 1959. 

Report from Field Services after recent contact with 
Arthur’s mother and stepfather suggests that Arthur 
not be paroled to that setting .... Arthur’s brother who 
is doing well on parole was reported to have been very 
much upset, and regressed a lot during Arthur’s vacation 
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in the home... . Since his visit the mother questions 
that Arthur has improved in restlessness, sex or per. 
sonal habits. 


Summary 


The present year-round vacation program at the 
Illinois State Training School for Boys was 
brought into being largely because of an urgent 
need to serve more children than the physical 
plant could accommodate. The program helped 
significantly with this problem, but of equal or 
greater significance has been its contribution to 
diagnosis and treatment. At the time of this writ- 
ing the vacation program remains in effect despite 
the fact that the institution’s population has been 
below a critical level for a number of months. 

By reducing the number of boys present, the 
vacations enable the staff to work more effectively 
with those boys who are present. As a reward for 
socialized behavior and an incentive toward pro- 
gress in treatment, the vacation program has in- 
proved morale and increased receptiveness by the 
boys to guidance and treatment efforts. As an in- 
dividualized treatment tool, it has permitted brief 
reexposure to family and community situations at 
the time and for the duration that is clinically in- 
dicated. Diagnostically, with the help of the Youth 
Commission’s Field Services and other community 
sources, through contacts with the family and in- 
terviews with the boy, the vacations have greatly 
improved our ability to evaluate progress in treat- 
ment. 

The year-round vacation program at the Illinois 
State Training School for boys is not viewed as a 
panacea. It is a single element in a well rounded 
treatment program, and owes any success and 
effectiveness to that fact. It is undoubtedly sub- 
ject to further improvement in detail. Need and 
means for improving it will constantly be sought. 
In its present form, however, it is felt to be ad- 
ministratively practical, clinically desirable, and 
a decided step forward in Illinois’ efforts against 
delinquency. 


As the training school lifts itself from the mire of patron- 
age, brutality, misunderstanding, and rejection, it is also de- 
manding that it be recognized as a definite community resource 
—not a “social disposal plant” to absorb all the problems cast 
aside by a community, but a definite type of agency with a 
definite type of service to offer, and definite limitations that 


must be recognized. 


—CHARLES W. LEONARD 
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NE COULD BUT WISH that on blueprinting the 
() future for delinquency prevention and con- 
trol we could be guided by such elementary 
data as would answer with assurance questions 
concerning the increase in the rate of delinquency. 
Unfortunately the past 10 years of high interest 
in the problem has not yielded accurate and in- 
disputable figures concerning the incidence of 
delinquency. Certainly we will want in the next 
years to work toward some national system of 
statistics so that we might know with precision 
the magnitude of the problem with which we deal. 
Reports submitted to the White House Con- 
ference concerning the size of the delinquency 
problem in various localities have certain incon- 
sistencies that are not easily explained. The pre- 
ponderance of the material, however, supports 
the point of view that while delinquency is on the 
rise in most areas there are exceptions which de- 
serve investigation. Moreover, the impression is 
gained that the really dramatic increases in the 
rate of delinquency are confined to the cities and 
particularly to the socially and economically dis- 
advantaged areas of the cities. 

Practically all of the reports to the White House 
Conference indicate an increase in the number of 
juvenile delinquents due to increases in the child 
population and a conviction that programs of 
prevention and treatment must be strengthened, 
extended, and improved. In some localities the con- 
viction is motivated by a phenomenal increase in 
the rate of delinquency which constitutes a major 
social crisis. In others, the conviction springs 
from a recognition of the rising number of child- 
ren to be served. In many areas these two con- 
cerns intermingle; but in all areas there is una- 
nimity on the point that prevention and treat- 
ment are mandated by our concern for the child 
and the community, regardless of whether there 
is an increase or decrease in numbers. As one 
spokesman for a rural county in Texas told the 
State White House Committee: “We really aren’t 


*An address before the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, Washington, D. C., March 30, 1960. 
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hurting—in that the problem is small. We are 
hurting in that if the problem is just one boy, we 
do not have the know-how and facilities to help 
him.” 


We Would Rather Prevent Than Treat 


In general there is agreement among those con- 
cerned with delinquency that we would rather 
prevent than treat but we have yet to produce 
the specific preventives so many of us seek. We 
have, however, made some significant progress. 
Considerable work has been done on the develop- 
ment of an effective predictive device which might 
enable us to ascertain during the early years of 
a child’s life which children are liable to become 
delinquent. In some quarters, at least, there is 
conviction that we cannot develop preventive 
programs with a reasonable degree of precision 
until we are able to say with validity that a 
particular child would have become delinquent but 
for social intervention in the life process. The 
valid predictive instrument promises to be an 
enormous asset in testing the effectiveness of one 
preventive measure against another. It is difficult 
to say that a particular program has prevented . 
delinquency unless we can demonstrate that the 
youngsters engaged in the program were likely 
to be delinquent in the first place. , 

The focus on vulnerability may cause us to 
deemphasize in the next 10 years that broad 
array of highly desirable programs and services 
which are commonly advocated as preventives 
for delinquency. Included might be material and 


child health programs, family life education, day 


care, child guidance services, family counseling, 
youth character building programs, and the like. 
Any one of these programs can be preventives of 
delinquency if they are specifically geared for the 
vulnerable group, but when they are organized 
and offered to the public at large it is confusing 
and unnecessary to march such services forward 
under the banner of delinquency prevention. Un- 
necessary because such programs and services do 
not need defense as preventers of delinquency and 
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can be justified in their own right, Confusing 


because a diffuse concept of prevention will com- 
fort the conscience of the community and en- 
courage the latent desire to turn one’s back on 
the delinquent—potential or actual—and devote 
attention to the “nice” youngster on the basis 
that he might become delinquent even though the 
chances are 1,000 to 1 against that possibility. 


Nature of Delinquency Problem 


During the past 10 years, work in New York 
City, St. Paul, Chicago, Boston, and elsewhere, I 
am glad to report, has brought us to the point 
where we can begin to see the nature of the pro- 
gram which will probably prevent and control 
delinquency in a particular neighborhood of an 
urban community. 

The hallmark of this new departure is the 
recognition that delinquency is not primarily a 
psychological problem of neuroses but a social 
problem of differential values. Essentially most 
delinquent behavior arises from the fact that core 
concepts of what is right and what is wrong, what 
is worth striving for and what is attainable, are 
not transmitted with equal force and clarity 
throughout the community. Study after study has 
demonstrated that the bulk of delinquents are 
youngsters who have suffered parental plus com- 
munity neglect. First, victims of parents who 
themselves are too socially and psychologically 
deprived to provide adequate guidance and af- 
fection, and second, victims of race discrimination 
and the social shutout of rural and urban slum 
conditions, these youngsters do not live by com- 
monly accepted values and goals because their own 
life experience has shown them that the value sys- 
tem is not operative in real life and the goals are 
not attainable for them. To them, society has slam- 
med the door in their face and they are perfectly 
willing to kick in the door. The assertion that there 
are plenty of delinquents on the right side of the 
tracks—only they escape official attention—does 
not dispute this analysis. It reaffirms it, for favor- 
able treatment of the white-collar delinquent is 
only one more bit of evidence to the “working” 
delinquent of what he believes to be the essential 
phoniness of the articulated values of society. 


Three-Prong Approach to Delinquency 
Recognition that delinquency is largely a prob- 
lem in social values and ethics does not solve it. 
Rather, the past 10 years of experience have 
taught us, there must be a positive program of 


reaching out to the delinquent, his group, family, 
and community to reincorporate him into the social 
fabric. This is not achieved by persuasion but by 
demonstration that society does indeed care and 
that the values and goals of the larger society have 
utility and validity. Thus the social caseworker 
who addresses himself to the typical delinquent- 
producing family finds that he must take responsi- 
bility for initiating and sustaining contact. Before 
progress is made the social worker must absorb 
overwhelming quantities of anger directed toward 
the representative of the larger community. As a 
first step he must help the family in some small 
way of their choice, for the words “I am here to 
help” mean little to these disillusioned families 
without tangible evidence of intent. The social 
worker who would seek out groups of delinquent- 
prone youths in their native haunts and work with 
them as groups must follow a similar process. 
Both workers are living manifestations of soci- 
ety’s highest values and convert the family or 
group not by talk but by doing—the social work- 
er’s doing—and more important, that which the 
family or group is helped to do as a result of 
contact with the social worker. 


“Essentially most delinquent behavior arises from 
the fact that core concepts of what is right and what 
is wrong, is worth striving for and what is attainable, 
are not transmitted with equal force and clarity 
throughout the community. Study after study has 
demonstrated that the bulk of delinquents are young- 
we who have suffered parental plus community 
neglect.” 


Experience of the past 10 years has indicated 
that work with gangs can be increased in effec- 
tiveness where there is also provision to work 
with the family of the gang member. Without such 
provision the youngster can be caught between 
the shifting values of the gang and the social 
values in his own home. Work with the hard-to- 
reach family has taught us that this approach can 
be vastly strengthened if there is provision for 
family participation in civic action programs 
aimed at community improvement. Without such 
provision social frustrations encountered by the 
family in their effort to take hold may undo the 
good resulting from the casework effort. With 
provision for community organization, strength 
gained by the family can be translated into effec- 
tive collective democratic action in which the 
family takes its rightful place in the larger 
society. 

The new dimension in community programs for 
delinquency prevention and treatment is suggested 
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by the pioneer project in the Roxbury neigh- 
porhood of Boston and envisions a three-prong 
approach to group, family, and community. Not 
three different programs operating in one com- 
munity, but one program with the same social 
worker able to work with a group and with the 
families of a group member, and with families 
of group members. 


Role of Law Enforcement 


The emphasis on social causation that charac- 
terizes the end of this decade does not deny the 
crucial importance of psychological factors in 
determining why one child in a family becomes 
delinquent and his brother does not, or in explain- 
ing the nature of delinquency and the particular 
nature of the individual delinquent. The emphasis 
of social causation does, however, have major 
ramification for locating the vulnerable as a pre- 
requisite to prevention and also to treatment, 
particularly the treatment of the official delinquent 
by law-enforcement agencies. The renewed em- 
phasis on the delinquent as a moral isolate, high- 
lights the way in which the law-enforcement 
agency, whose very nature emphasizes alienation 
from accepted social values, may aggravate the 
disease the agency seeks to cure by underlining 
society’s rejection of the delinquent. 

From this understanding there spring two clues 
for future development. Firstly, because of the 
potential negative effects of involvement with the 
law, the intake of law-enforcement agencies needs 
to be restricted to youngsters whose behavior 
requires either on-the-spot police intervention or 
appearance before court of law to determine 
whether acts have been committed that warrant 
restriction of personal freedom. We need to steer 
away from a philosophy which sees police or 
courts as generalized child welfare agencies. We 
need to beware of becoming so enchanted with 
the rich language of rehabilitation that we think 
the delinquent views police, court, and institution 
as havens of refuge. He sees them for what they 
are in his eyes—coercive instruments of a re- 
jecting society. 

This delinquent’s eye view of law-enforcement 
agencies also helps us to see why police, courts, 
and training schools require the richest resources 
and the best personnel. They activate the greatest 
resistence, hostility, and sometimes anxiety in the 
delinquent. If they have the necessary skilled 
manpower they can effect the most lasting change. 
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If, however, the delinquent’s expectations are ful- 
filled and the police officer is as tough and mean 
as the delinquent and the detention center is a 
brutal jail; the court an instrument of vengeance; 
and the training school a school for crime, the 
pattern of delinquency becomes ingrained and 
well nigh irreversible. 

Reports to the National White House Con- 
ference Committee show that all concerned with 
the delinquency problem have come to recognize 
the importance of the person-to-person contact 
between police officer and juvenile. In part this is 
recognition of the way in which firm, fair but 
understanding handling of juveniles demonstrates 
to the delinquent that the world is not the way 
the delinquent perceives it. In part, the emphasis 
on the importance of the police officers springs 
from the recognition that they have more contact 
with more delinquent youths than do any other 
single occupational group with the exception of 
teachers. There seems to be full agreement on 
the need for juvenile police units in urban police 
departments and some special training for all 
police officers who deal with juveniles. The tend- 
ency to look to the police for recreational services 
or generalized welfare services has greatly dimin- 
ished and instead the focus is on the law-enforce- 
ment function. 

One particularly heartening document received 
by the National White House Conference Head- 
quarters was an analysis by the University of 
Wisconsin of the program offered in that state 
for the improvement of police services. This 
analysis showed that a series of training courses - 
plus consultation with chiefs of police did (1) 
increase the number of juvenile police units (2) 
alter the view of entire police departments and 
(3) make for more effective teamwork between 
police and community agencies. There is little 
doubt that our blue print for the future should 
include provision of training resources and con- 
sultative services in every state addressed to the 
improvement of juvenile police devices. 

Probably the great gains made in respect to im- 
provement of police services have been made be- 
cause the amount of extra training required by 
the juvenile police officer is not great and the 
number of youngsters covered is great. A contrary 
situation exists with regard to detention facilities 
and the juvenile court and home; although much 
progress has been made, there is still a long way 
to go. 
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Custody While Awaiting Trial 


Although the idea of regional detention centers 
has been fostered, the basic responsibility for 
providing a place in which a youngster may be 
held in secure custody while awaiting disposition 
by the juvenile court is still in most states a 
responsibility of the local county. In most local- 
ities there is not a sufficient number of youngsters 
who require secure custody to make it financially 
feasible to build a proper institution and employ 
qualified staff. Where counties join together to 
offer regional centers, the geographical distance 
involved offers real problems to the police officer 
who makes an arrest. 

Our failure to find a workable solution to the 
formidable problems of detention has resulted in 
the continuance of our national disgrace—child- 
ren in jail. Practically every group which reported 
to National White House Conference headquarters 
concerned itself with this problem and it would 
appear there is not a state in the union which does 
not keep some children in jail in the course of 
a year. One state, for example, reports that 52 
counties detained 3,161 children in county jails 
in 1 year under conditions ranging from “in- 
adequate to hopelessly filthy and degrading.” 
Another quotes county reports of youngsters “in 
a hole with adult offenders” and “girls housed 
with prostitutes and murderesses.” 

Not only are children held in jails but the 
reports to National White House Conference head- 
quarters reveal that they are often held both in 
detention homes and in jails illegally and un- 
necessarily. Juvenile courts or police personnel 
not properly prepared for their job cannot dis- 
tinguish between the youngster who needs to be 
held and the youngster who can remain at home 
while awaiting court action. Either because of 
fear of making a wrong decision or in the mis- 
taken notion that a “taste of iron bars will do him 
good” the jail or detention center may be full of 
youngsters who should not be there in the first 
place. 

Equality of Court Services 

The problem of personnel services for the juve- 
nile court, like the problem of children in jails, 
is a chronic one and it commands the attention of 
practically all states participating in the White 
House Conference. Typically a state will have 
one or two juvenile courts in large metropolitan 
areas created and conducted for the sole purpose 
of handling juvenile matters. In such courts the 


judge is a full-time juvenile court judge and 
brings to the bench special interest and experi- 
ence. He is usually aided by one or more probation 
officers who most often will be graduate social 
workers who contribute to the court process the 
necessary social insight. 

While such courts are capable of improvement, 
they are vastly superior to the facilities available 
for the small-town delinquent whose juvenile court 
judge is the county judge who may give attention 
to juvenile matters once a week or once a month. 
The probation officer in the small-town court is 
either nonexistent, or if he is there he is seldom 
equipped for his job. 


“Experience of the past 10 years has indicated that 
work with gangs can be increased in effectiveness 
where there is also provision to work with the family 
of the gang member. Without such provision the 
youngster can be caught between the shifting values 
of the gang and the social values in his own home. 
Work with the hard-to-reach family has taught us that 
this approach can be vastly strengthened if there is 
provision for family participation in civic action pro- 
grams aimed at community improvement.” 


The problem of securing good court services 
for the total population is not dissimilar to the 
problem of securing good detention services. In 
most localities, I am happy to say, there are simply 
not enough delinquents to make a full-time juve- 
nile judge with adequate adjunctive services pos- 
sible. Consequently the blueprint for the future 
of the juvenile court demands that responsibility 
be vested in a level of government which will 
guarantee equality of service for both the small- 
town and big-city child. This means that the 
state government needs to take responsibility for 
seeing that every juvenile court judge has the 
resources to perform his duties, including the ap- 
pointment of qualified and competent probation 
officers, and that no child is detained improperly 
and no child is held in jail with adults. 

The way in which this responsibility will be 
carried forward will vary from state to state. In 
some states it means the court as a state court, 
in others state funds, in others state probation 
services, in others state consultative services. No 
one pattern could pertain in every state but citi- 
zens in each have a responsibility for seeing that 
the proper basis for action is developed through 
the state statute concerning delinquency. As we 
enter at the decade of the sixties we are armed 
with a new model juvenile court act developed by 
the National Probation and Parole Association 
and the U. S. Children’s Bureau. By attention to 
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the statutory base in one state we can set the stage 
for future progress. 


Institutional Treatment 


The question of proper institutional treatment 
for that small number of youngsters who are 
committed to institutions for delinquents is of 
quite a different order than that of court services, 
since it is not a problem of offering high quality 
service to a large number of youngsters dispersed 
throughout the state but rather to a large number 
of youngsters confined in one place. We have been 
hamstrung in the past by the assumption that 
delinquency was a single disease and so one or two 
institutions could treat all delinquents with the 
same basic regime much as a hospital for persons 
with pulmonary tuberculosis might provide the 
same basic regime. We now know, however, that 
delinquency is a symptom of many different types 
of character disorders and while we have not 
yet developed a wholly adequate classification 
system we do know that a variety of different 
institutions are needed. . 

For the vast majority of institutionalized delin- 
quents we need institutions which are socially 
oriented. We need institutions which have a cal- 
culated and deliberate impact on the delinquent’s 
value system as a basic therapeutic goal. For 
some we need essentially psychiatric treatment 
and for others a simpler process of reeducation. 
For all we need adequate diagnosis so that each 
youngster will receive the treatment he needs. 

All of the institutions for delinquents and the 
other services for the prevention and control of 
delinquency suffer from three major lacks—lack 
of money, lack of manpower, lack of knowledge. 
Two of these crucial needs—manpower and know- 
ledge—cannot be met locality by locality or even 
state by state. These are fundamental national 
needs that require planning and program that is 
national in scope. 


Federal Legislation for Research and 
Demonstration Projects 


Out of the conviction that national attention 
is required, Congress has in the past 5 years given 
serious attention to the need for federal legisla- 
tion concerned with training manpower for de- 


linquency prevention and control and providing 
for demonstration and research projects which 
would develop new knowledge and put it to work. 
Thus far proposed legislation to achieve these ends 
has not been enacted by Congress and this 1960 
White House Conference gives all of us an oppor- 
tunity to consider whether in our opinion such 
legislation should be enacted. 

We can move forward, then, in our recognition 
that delinquency is a serious problem not because 
of the numbers of youngsters involved, but be- 
cause it is a sign of social and moral decay. We 
perceive the function of the delinquent in our 
society as the bellringer who will arouse us to 
a full sense of our civic responsibility. We see the 
discharge of that responsibility on one level as 
the strengthening of all social institutions so as 
to more perfectly transmit to all children the 
values and ideals that are our heritage and our 
guides. On another level we see that responsibility 
as developing and fostering means of preventing 
delinquency among the vulnerable youngsters. And 
lastly, the responsibility of developing treatment 
facilities for the rehabilitation of the actual delin- 
quent. 

While these three responsibilities are of equal 
importance, the acid test of success or failure is, 
I believe, the degree to which we discharge the 
third and improve treatment services for the 
toughest, most aggressive, hardest to reach delin- 
quent. It is no problem for a community to show 
concern for the likeable and the responsive, but 
to build a true and universal sense of community 
acts of concern must also embrace the exiled, the 
disinherited, and the disenchanted who are slow to 
respond and suspicious of our motives. If we can 
manifest such concern for the delinquent then 
surely we will do no less for all children, and thus 
build communities in which crime and delinquency 
will not be bred by exile and alienation. 


“For the vast majority of institutionalized delin- 
quents we need institutions which are socially oriented. 
We need institutions which have a calculated and de- 
liberate impact on the delinquent’s value system as a 
basic therapeutic goal. For some we need essentially 
psychiatric treatment and for others a simpler process 
of reeducation. For all we need adequate diagnosis so 
— each youngster will receive the treatment he 
needs.” 
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Did you ever hear of a corporation which 
has 180 million stockholders? One which has 
a stockholders meeting only once every 2 years? 
One which is unable to recruit its own labor, but 
has to take individual workers assigned to it by 
someone else—workers who usually are unskilled? 
A corporation which has to produce a wide variety 
of articles to meet extraordinarily detailed and rig- 
id specifications? A corporation which, except for 
its supervisory personnel, has a 100 percent per 
year turnover in its working force? A corporation 
which is unable to choose where it may establish 
its factories or shops; which is not permitted to 
sell to the public, but yet has to compete with 


‘ie HIS IS THE STORY of a corporation. 


For Satan Finds Some Mischief Still 
For Idle Hands To Do 


By A. H. CONNER 
Federal Bureau of Prisons 


For 22 years Captain A. H. Conner has been closely 
identified with the history, growth, and development 
of the Federal Prison Industries, Inc. With this article 
he concludes more than a score of years of service 
with the Industries as Associate Commissioner. He has 
fulfilled his many responsibilities across the years with 
distinction. He leaves the Industries to accept the newly 
created post of technical and legislative adviser to the 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 

Captain Conner was admitted to the bar in Idaho in 
1905 and was elected to the state legislature on three 
occasions. In his last term he was Speaker of the House. 
During World War I he joined the Army Expeditionary 
Forces, was wounded in infantry action in the Argonne, 
and achieved the rank of captain. Following his dis- 
charge from Walter Reed Hospital in Washington, D. C., 
he was detailed to the Judge Advocate General’s office in 
Washington where he assisted in the review of AEF 
general court-martial cases. This introduced him to 
the field of work in which he was to become so active 
in future years. 

Returning to Idaho, he was twice elected to the office 
of Attorney General. As Attorney General he was an 
ex officio member of the state prison, parole, and pardon 
board together with the Governor and Secretary of 
State. One of his major accomplishments during this 
period was to establish a number of industrial programs 
in the state prison. This attainment led to his appoint- 
ment as superintendent of prisons for the Federal Gov- 
ernment from 1927 to 1929. He remained with the 
Department of Justice as a special assistant to the 
Attorney General and prepared the original draft 
of the bills which in 1930 created the new Bureau of 
Prisons, established the Board of Parole as an indepen- 
dent agency, and consolidated the various industries 
in federal penal and correctional institutions. He has 
had a prominent part in establishing many industries 
in the institutions of the federal prison system, and 
has been responsible for a number of progressive poli- 
cies, practices, and innovations in prison industrial 
programs. 


other producers who are able to take advantage 
of a great reservoir of skilled labor? 

This unusual corporation is known as Federal 
Prison Industries, Inc. It operates in the institu- 
tions of the federal prison system. The workers 
the Corporation must depend on are those prison- 
ers who are committed to the custody of the At- 
torney General and are confined in the federal 
penal and correctional institutions. The Industries 
produce goods and render services solely to federal 
departments and agencies and may not sell any 
of its goods on the open market. The Corporation 
stockholders are the 180 million inhabitants of 
the United States. 

The Corporation plays a very important part 
in the rehabilitation program of the Bureau of 
Prisons. The principal objective is to provide the 
kind of training which will make an inmate a 
better risk when he is finally released. Unless a 
discharged inmate is better in character and train- 
ing upon release than when he was committed, 
the work of the Bureau of Prisons and the Corpo- 
ration has to that extent been a failure. You can 
put a dollar sign in front of whatever success the 
Corporation may have in the production and sale 
of goods, but its success in the field of rehabilita- 
tion is not so obvious. It is nevertheless very real. 
The principle objective of the Corporation is not 
to make goods but to make men. 

The purpose of this article is to tell the story 
of Federal Prison Industries, Inc., as a part of 
its Silver Anniversary. It operates in a very un- 
usual field and has made a very unusual record. 

The main office of the Corporation, in Washing- 
ton, is responsible for its overall operations. The 
various shops and factories in the field are headed 
by superintendents and other personnel who have 
the immediate responsibility for the production 
of goods and the rendering of services as directed 
by the Washington office. 


Organization 


The Corporation is administered by a Board of 
six directors who represent various groups who 


* From a hymn by Isaac Watts. 
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might be considered as interested in the operation 
of the Corporation. The members of this Board 
are appointed by the President and serve without 
compensation. They meet twice a year and con- 
tribute their time, experience, and counsel solely 
as a public service. Mr. Sanford Bates, the presi- 
dent and formerly director of the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons, has represented the Attorney Gen- 
eral on the Board since the Corporation was 
organized. Mr. Emil Schram, the vice president, 
one time head of the RFC and a past president of 
the New York Stock Exchange, represents agri- 
culture—an activity in which he now is and at the 
time of his appointment was very prominent. Mr. 
George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, repre- 
sents labor. He and his predecessors, also members 
of the American Federation of Labor, have done 
much to insure the cooperation of organized labor 
—not only in the industrial production of the Cor- 
poration, but also in furthering its vocational and 
trade training program. The representative of 
retailers and consumers is Mr. James L. Palmer, 
president of Marshall Field and Company. The 
Corporation has benefited immeasurably from the 
wide experience in all economic fields of Mr. 
Palmer as well as his predecessor, Mr. Sam 
Lewisohn, the well-known philanthropist. The 
present representative of industry is Mr. Berry 
N. Beaman, a prominent industrialist of Jackson, 
Michigan, whose wide experience in industrial 
problems has brought to the Board invaluable 
advice as to the effect of the operations of the 
Corporation on industry. His predecessor was the 
late Dr. Marion L. Brittain, president emeritus 
of the Georgia School of Technology. There have 
been several representatives of the Secretary of 
Defense. Mr. Frank A. Reid, a prominent lawyer 
and Rhodes scholar, recently resigned on account 
of health. He has been succeeded by Mr. John 
Marshall Briley, vice president and general counsel 
of Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation of 
Toledo, Ohio. Under the bylaws of the Corporation, 
Mr. James V. Bennett, the director of the Bureau 
of Prisons, is ex officio Commissioner of the Cor- 
poration and its chief administrative officer. 

Technically, under the applicable statute the 
Corporation has a bureau status under the general 
supervision and direction of the Attorney General. 
As a practical matter, however, because of its 
necessarily close relationship with the Bureau of 
Prisons and its institutions, it operates as the in- 
dustrial division of the Bureau. 
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Some Figures 


So much for the operational setup. Now for some 
statistics. Those of you who find statistics dry and 
uninteresting may skip the following two para- 
graphs, but the charts on pages 41 and 42 will 
graphically illustrate what the Corporation has ac- 
complished in its 25 years of life. 

The first full year of operation was the fiscal 
year 1936, when the sales to other government de- 
partments amounted to a little over $4 million, 
compared to a little over $31 million in 1959. In 
1936, the total value of products produced by each 
inmate in a month was about $1,600 and in 1959, 
through the gradual increase in skills and better 
management in the industrial plants themselves, 
the value of goods produced each month by each 
inmate employed was $7,500. The earnings of the 
Corporation showed a corresponding increase. In 
1936, the total earnings were about $670,000; in 
1959 they amounted to $514 million. The initial 
capital of a little over $4 million represented the 
assets taken over from the industrial division of 
the Bureau of Prisons. 


FEDERAL PRISON INDUSTRIES, INC. 
DISTRIBUTION OF GROSS INCOME AND EARNINGS 
1935 - 1959 
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$ 8,000.00 


In 1959 the present worth of the Corporation 
was almost $24 million and in addition during 
these 25 years the Corporation paid into the Treas- 
ury of the United States for its only stockholder, 
the Government, a total sum of $40 million. The 
Corporation now spends around $750,000 per year 
on vocational training, and about $300,000 in 
payments to inmates not employed in the indus- 
tries but who perform outstanding meritorious 
services in other institutional activities. The Cor- 
poration gives employment to about 5,000 pris- 
oners, or 20 percent of the total population. To 
summarize: the Corporation started with about 
$4 million and in 25 years has paid $40 million 
in dividends and increased its corporate assets by 
about $20,000,000. You are respectively advised 
that there is no stock available in this Corporation, 
and it is not listed on the stock exchange. 


Labor of Prisoners 


Perhaps this would be as good a place as any 
to say something about the development of the 
use of prison labor. The problem of providing 
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work for prisoners is certainly an old one. Every- 
one recognizes that some form of useful labor for 
prisoners is necessary. The story of the various 
systems employed, however, reveals some shocking 
abuses. 

One of the earliest systems used was known as 
the “lease system” under which the state leased 
the prisoners to a contractor for a fixed sum per 
prisoner, the contractor becoming responsible for 
feeding, clothing, housing, and guarding the pris- 
oners in exchange for their labor. 

Another early system was known as the “con- 
tract system” under which the state fed, clothed, 
housed, and guarded the prisoners with the con- 
tractor paying the state so much per prisoner 
for his services in plants operated by the contrac- 
tor in or near the prison. The states involved ex- 
ercized a little more control over the conditions 
under which the work was performed—known as 
the “piece price system.” 

Then followed the “public account system” 
under which the state operated the factories and 
sold the products on the open market. The “lease” 
and “contract” systems were but forms of cam- 
ouflaged peonage. The “piece price” and “public 
account” systems brought the products of the pris- 
on laborers in direct competition with free labor 
and free industry. The impact of the “public ac- 
count” system differed little from the “piece price” 
system except that the state profited from the 
operation rather than the private contractor. 

The evils of these systems, both from a human- 
itarian and an economic standpoint, caused both 
labor and representatives of industry to become 
very active in urging the adoption of what is now 
called the “state use” system under which the 
state operated the factories but the goods pro- 
duced were sold only to the state or its political 
subdvisions. The American Federation of Labor 
as well as the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, in order to do away with the abuses men- 
tioned above, took a very active part in getting 
the states to adopt a “‘state use” system. The “state 
use” system was recognized as the plan of employ- 
ment which would reduce to a minimum competi- 
tion with free labor and free industry. The 
American Federation of Labor prepared a model 
bill and as a result of its urging it was adopted 
by a very considerable number of states. 


A Federal Prison Industry Is Born 


Of course it was not until the turn of the cen- 
tury that the Federal Government had any insti- 
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tutions of its own. Way back in the early history 
of the country most of the states had passed stat- 
utes authorizing local authorities to receive and 
board federal prisoners. They were subject to the 
same abuses as state prisoners under the lease and 
contract systems. In 1887, however, Congress 
passed a statute which prohibited the hiring or 
contracting out of the labor of federal prisoners. 
Beginning with 1891 all of the various Acts of 
Congress establishing federal institutions incorpo- 
rated the “state use” plan. No immediate advan- 
tage was taken of the various statutory authoriza- 
tions as to production of goods for the Government 
and it was not until the first World War, with its 
demand for all kind of goods and the necessity of 
utilizing all available manpower, that the pres- 
ent federal prison industries system had its birth. 

In 1916 the House of Representatives created a 
Commission to study the problem and report to 
Congress with estimates and plans for equipment 
which would enable the United States peniten- 
tiaries at Atlanta, Leavenworth, and McNeil Is- 
land to manufacture articles for the Government. 
This Commission submitted a report recommend- 
ing the establishment of a textile mill and mail 
bag factory at Atlanta and a furniture factory 
at Leavenworth. The work problem at McNeil 
was taken care of by recommending that its prison 
labor be employed in construction work. 

This report of the Commission was quite for- 
ward looking. It was actuated not only by the 
desire to produce goods needed in the war effort 
but also to establish industries which could be 
used for trade training to fit the prisoners to take 
their places in private industry upon release. 
The Commission also recommended that the pris- 
mers be compensated for their labor and that 
each industry be given a sufficient working capital 
80 that it would not have to depend upon annual 
appropriations. In theory, at least, this report 
of the Commission envisioned the same basic prin- 
tiples which now are followed by the Corporation. 
If the day in 1934 when Congress established the 
Federal Prison Industries, Inc., is to be considered 
as the birthday of the Corporation, this report 
back in 1916 was certainly the gleam in the 
father’s eye. 

Nothing was done about the recommendation 
as to a furniture factory at the Leavenworth pen- 
itentiary. On July 10, 1918, however, Congress 
Passed an Act which authorized the Attorney 
General to establish a factory at the Atlanta Pen- 
itentiary for the making of cotton textiles, mail 


bags, and similar mail-carrying equipment. Plans 
were immediately developed to establish such a 
mill and while it did not get into operation to meet 
the demand born of the war, it did get into opera- 
tion in 1922. A spinning mill was added some 10 
years later. Leavenworth did not get into the 
industrial picture until 1924, when Congress 
passed an Act to establish factories at that insti- 
tution for the manufacture of shoes, brooms, and 
brushes. These factories began production in 1927. 


The Federal Prison System Steps Out * 


The year 1930 was a most important one both 
in the history of the Bureau of Prisons and of In- 
dustries. That was the year Congress not only 
created the Bureau of Prisons, but reorganized 
its industrial system. Up until this time special 
acts of Congress had established particular types 
of industries with separate working capital funds. 
The 1930 Act gave the Attorney General power 
to establish industries with no limitation upon 
the kind of articles or commodities to be produced, 
but continued the “federal use” plan. It empha- 
sized that the industries established should be 
such as to facilitate the training and schooling 
of prisoners in various trades and occupations. 
It also consolidated the existing several working 
capital funds. This Act was the companion of an- 
other passed in the same year which created the 
Bureau of Prisons. 

With these new statutes began a real era of 
expansion and modernization of the federal penal 
system, new institutions were created, road camps 
established, more modern methods of penology 
adopted, and many new industries established in 
institutions where vocational training was needed 
and it was necessary to provide some labor for 
prisoners who would otherwise be idle. The new 
division of industries of the Bureau under the im- 
mediate supervision of Mr. Bennett, now director 
but then assistant director of the Bureau, estab- 
lished a garment industry at the women’s reforma- 
tory at Alderson and a mattress and canvas goods 
shop at Atlanta. Clothing factories were also set 
up at Atlanta and Lewisburg, print shops at 
Atlanta and Leavenworth, a foundry at Chil- 
licothe, laundries at the annex to the Leavenworth 
penitentiary and the New York Detention Head- 
quarters, and a chair factory at Chillicothe. 


The Corporation Is Created 


As the industries in the institutions expanded 
and production increased, it was soon found that 
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the statutory limitations applicable to executive 
departments of the Government were not suited 
to a manufacturing activity where quick advan- 
tage had to be taken of market conditions, where 
more flexibility and freedom of action was neces- 
sary in the purchase of raw materials and the 
disposal of its manufactured products. This led 
to the feeling that the operation of the industries 
in the federal institutions could best be carried 
on by a federal corporation with the usual cor- 
porate powers which would permit more flexibility 
ahd freedom of action. 

This solution was urged upon Congress by Mr. 
Bates, who had been made director of the new 
Bureau of Prisons, by Mr. Bennett, then an assist- 
ant director, and by many public-minded citizens 
outside the Government who were interested in 
the problem—prominent among whom was Mr. 
Green, then president of the American Federation 
of Labor. The proposal also had the active support 
of many members of Congress. As a result, in 
June 1934, an Act was passed authorizing the 
President to create a Government corporation to 
carry on the industrial program. This was done 
and Federal Prison Industries, Inc., was estab- 
lished and commenced functioning on January 1, 
1935. 

There are a great many Government corpora- 
tions organized for various purposes, but Federal 
Prison Industries, Inc., is certainly unique in the 
Government setup. As a practical matter it is still 
the division of industries of the Bureau of Prisons. 
All of its transactions are subject, however, to the 
control of the Board of Directors under the general 
direction and supervision of the Attorney General. 
The statutory provisions and regulations relative 
to the auditing and expenditure of accounts in- 
cluding the controls established by the general 
statutes relating particularly to the control of 
Government corporations are also applicable. 


Vocational and Trade Training 


The growth of the Corporation and its contribu- 
tion to the rehabilitation program of the Bureau 
of Prisons has been outstanding. The chart on 
page 46 shows the location and the type of in- 
dustries which were in operation during the past 
year. 

During the 25 years of its life the Corporation 
has produced almost $400 million worth of goods, 
has earned almost $68 million, has paid $40 million 
in dividends to the Government, has spent nearly 


$7 million on vocational training, another $2 mil- 
lion as compensation to inmates not employed in 
Industries, who performed meritorious and out- 
standing services, and has increased its corporate 
worth from about $4 million to $24 million. 

But of all these figures perhaps the most impor- 
tant one is the $7 million which has been spent 
on vocational and trade training. With the co- 
operation of various state departments of voca- 
tional education and other accrediting agencies, 
such as the Federal Aviation Agency, and the 
Federal Communications Commission, the Cor- 
poration financed almost 600 vocational training 
courses last year, as well as over 1,000 correspond- 
ence school courses. These courses were given to al- 
most 14,000 prisoners, over 8,000 of whom com- 
pleted one or more courses. The state vocational 
board of the state where the particular institution 
is located approve these courses and also issue 
teaching certificates to the qualified civilian per- 
sonnel who conduct them. When an inmate suc- 
cessfully completes a course, the state vocational 
board gives him a certificate of graduation which 
does not mention that the course was taken in a 
penal institution. Certificates or licenses were also 
issued to 2,600 other prisoners who completed 
courses set up by various accrediting agencies, 
including correspondence courses. 


“Much of the opposition to prison labor has disap- 
peared. It is a common experience of all those who have 
been busy in this field that when some objection is taken 
to the use of prison labor in the production of goods 
as a part of the training and rehabilitation program, 
the criticism has faded away in face of the explanation 
as to what is being done, why it is being done, and how 
it is being done.” 


One word more about the training program. 
Necessarily, all of the industrial operations of 
the Corporation involve on-the-job training. As 
a general rule, the inmates received in our institu- 
tions are unskilled and must be given intensive 
training before they can make a real contribution 
to production. In addition to this on-the-job train- 
ing, the Corporation finances some 16 different 
training courses in agriculture and animal hus- 
bandry, 17 different courses in the industrial field, 
27 in the various occupational activities, 17 in 
various trade activities and a number of courses 
in special fields. All of these are either taught or 
supervised by civilian instructors who have been 
specially trained and licensed to teach in their 
respective fields. 
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‘The following training courses are sponsored 
by the Corporation: 


AGRICULTURE 


Beef cattle production Logging and reforesta- 

Bee keeping tion ae 

Dairy husbandry Orchard training 

Dairying and milk pro- Poultry husbandry and 
cessing egg production 

Feed processing Sawmill operations 

Field crops Slaughtering and meat 

General farm maintenance processing 

Landscaping and horti- Swine husbandry 
culture Tractor operations 
Vegetable gardening 


INDUSTRIAL 


Sewing machine mechanics 
Electricity Shoe manufacturing 
Foundry practice Spray painting 

Furniture manufacturing Textile 
Garment manufacturing 1. Carding and spinning 
Machine shop 2. Winding and weaving 


Cutters and graders 


Mechanical draftsman 
Plumbing 
Printing 


3. Twisting 


Typewriter repair 


OCCUPATIONAL 


Auto shop 
Baking 
Bricklaying 
Canning 
Carpentry 
1. Housebuilding 
2. Cabinet making 
Cooking 
Diesel shop 
Electrical highline 
Electrical wiring 
Electrical maintenance 
Finishing and refinishing 
furniture 


General construction 
General maintenance 
Laundering 

Machine shop 

Meat cutting 

Painting 

Plastering 

Plumbing 

Radio and T. V. repair 
Refrigeration 

Service station operation 
Stationary fireman 
Steamfitting 
Woodworking 


TRADE 


Airplane mechanics 
1. Basie course 
2. Airframe course 
3. Powerplant course 
Architectural drafting 
Auto mechanics 
Barbering 
Carpentry 
Cosmetology and personal 
grooming 


I. B. M. operations 
Machine shop 
Masonry 

Office machine repair 
Radio and electronics 
Sheet metal 

Shoe repairing 
Welding 


SPECIAL 


Avocational handicrafts 

Dental laboratory train- 
ing 

Dental technicians 

Hospital attendants 


Medical technicians 

Nurse aide training 

Occupational therapy 

Prosthetists and ortho- 
tists 


Hospital training 


Cooperation of Labor 


The cooperation of labor has been outstanding, 
most helpful, and meaningful. Outstanding cooper- 
ation has been received from local unions, state 
labor federations, apprenticeship councils, and, of 
Course, the AFL-CIO organization. Labor has been 
particularly helpful in the field of vocational and 
trade training. For instance, not long ago at one 
of our reformatory institutions at the graduation 


ceremonies for the trade training class in welding, 
representatives of the State Federation of Labor 
and of the local unions presented the certificates 
of graduation to the boys who were about to be re- 
leased and who had successfully finished the course 
in welding. These labor representatives presented 
union cards to the graduates. Local labor interest 
in the development of the rehabilitation program 
is not unusual. Many instances have occurred 
where inmate graduates of vocational or trade 
training courses have been loaned enough money 
by the local union to purchase such tools as they 
needed and to pay their initiation fees and dues in- 
to the local union. 

Another unusual case involves a member of the 
Meat Cutters Union in a city near one of our insti- 
tutions. This representative of the local Meat 
Cutters Union became very much interested in 
the training program in the meat cutting field 
and volunteered to come to the institution once 
or twice a week to conduct the classes. This he 
did at his own expense, refusing all remuneration 
for the service. 

The Corporation finances an employment place- 
ment service. The AFL-CIO has been especially 
helpful in this field. A most interesting and help- 
ful pamphlet entitled The Man Who Lived Again 
has been issued by the Community Service Activi- 
ties of the AFL-CIO in cooperation with the 
American Correctional Association. This pamphlet 
demonstrates the attitude of organized labor to- 
ward understanding and helping the released pris- 
oner. 

The interest of organized labor in the operations - 
of the Corporation is not a new thing. Prominent 
members of the American Federation of Labor 
have served upon its Board of Directors since its 
organization. Prior to that time and for a great 
many years, Mr William Green, who was then 
president of the American Federation of Labor, 
served as a member of the Board of Advisors for 
the Industrial Reformatory for Men at Chillicothe, 
Ohio. 

Right here might be a good place to pass out 
this encouraging word. Much of the opposition 
to prison labor has disappeared. It is a common 
experience of all those who have been busy in 
this field that when some objection is taken to the 
use of prison labor in the production of goods as 
a part of the training and rehabilitation program, 
the criticism has faded away in face of the expla- 
nation as to what is being done, why it is being 
done, and how it is being done. 
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UNITED STATES PRISON SYSTEM 
LOCATION AND DESIGNATION OF FEDERAL PRISON INDUSTRIES, INC. ACTIVITIES 


FISCAL YEAR 1959 


() ALCATRAZ IS., CALIF 


Brush 
Clothing @) EL RENO, OKLA. 


Furniture Broom 
Glove Machine, Tool & Die 


Laundry' Print 


(3) MC NEIL IS., WASH. SEAGOVILLE, TEX. 
@) ALDERSON, W. VA. FT. LEAVENWORTH, Cannery' Furniture Refinishing 
Garment KANS. Electronic Component Garment 
Tailori Furniture & Furniture 
Laundry iloring ain urnitur SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
(3) ASHLAND, KY. (@) LA TUNA, TEX. Pallet & Stake Brush 


Furniture Dairy Sign Shop Parachute 


Furniture Repair 
(@) ATLANTA, GA. TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 
Canvas Specialty (10) LEAVENWORTH, KANS(ia) MILAN, MICH. Furniture Refinishing 


Clothing Brush Metal Specialty Laundry 
Mattress Clothing 


Print (©) MILL POINT, w. vA. @!) TERMINAL IS., CALIF 
Textile Print Logging’ Furniture Refinishing 


Sh Millwork’ 
(©) CHILLICOTHE, OHIO Sawmill’ TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
Chair (1) LEWISBURG, PA. Furniture Refinishing 
Foundry Clothing (i6)NEW YORK, N.Y. Woolen 


t it Laund 
(©) DANBURY, CONN. @3) TEXARKANA, TEX. 


Glove (2) LOMPOC, CALIF. () PETERSBURG, VA. Furniture Refinishing’ 
Typewriter Repair Clothing Tire Reconditioning Rubber Products 


‘Industries dropped during fiscal year 1959 
2Transferred to Tallahassee. 
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Handicapped Workers 


Just a word about some of the interesting side 
things that the Corporation is doing. For many 
years the Corporation has included in its work 
and training program the employment and train- 
ing of handicapped workers. Approximately 10 
percent of the inmates employed in the various 
industries and shops of the Corporation are physi- 
cally handicapped. This includes inmates suffering 
from some form of mental illness, medical or 
surgical cases, amputees, the blind, cardiacs, dia- 
betics, and others, such as those having chronic 
respiratory conditions. With the wide variety of 
industrial occupations and work opportunities, 
the Corporation is able to find something useful 
to do for practically all of them. The program has 
been an outstanding success and the handicapped 
group have adjusted and have been almost as 
productive in selected assignments as physically 
fit workers. 


Some Unusual Jobs 


Maybe you would be interested in some of the 
unusual things the Corporation has done, which 
are not ordinarily thought of in connection with 
industrial operations in a penal institution. For 
instance, during the war the Corporation set up 
an operation in one of the institutions to raise 
guinea pigs for the laboratories of the U. S. Public 
Health Service. This was successfully operated 
during the war and was only given up when the 
supply of the guinea pigs became available from 
outside sources. 

Again when penicillin was first discovered, the 
Public Health Service furnished the Corporation 
with a very simple method of producing penicillin 
and steps were taken to put such an operation 
into effect. Before it reached a productive stage, 
however, the large drug companies in the country 
got on the ball and produced penicillin in such 
quanities that there was no further need for the 
Corporation’s contribution. 

Did you ever see one of those lovely medals 
which were given during the war to members of 
the Armed Services? Each one is engraved with 
the name of the recipient. There were so many of 
these medals given out that the Armed Services 
soon found there was not a sufficient number of 
skilled engravers in the country to engrave the 
medals fast enough. It just happened that the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons had quite a few expert 
engravers in the penitentiary at Atlanta, Georgia, 
who had mistakenly attempted to use their skills 
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in producing plates for counterfeit money! Even 
these misguided persons were willing and anxious 
to contribute something to the war effort. The 
Corporation set up a little shop and furnished 
these counterfeiters the necessary tools. Under 
very strict supervision they were able to engrave 
thousands of these medals. 

One rather short-lived industry produced some 
very satisfactory stained glass windows for the 
chapel at the maximum security penitentiary at 
Alcatraz. During the war it developed that one 
of the prisoners at the correctional institution at 
Danbury, Connecticut, was an expert in this field. 
He was a conscientious objector and refused to 
take part in any industry which would contribute 
to the war effort. He was satisfied, however, that 
the producing of stained glass windows for 
use in prison chapels would not come in that 
category. The necessary equipment and materials 
were procured and the objector was set up in 
business. He selected several prisoners who showed 
interest and gave promise in the project and be- 
tween them they made designs and produced 
enough stained glass windows to take care of one 
chapel. The objector was released before he could 
train the other prisoners in this unique activity, 
so the project had to be dropped because of a lack 
of skills. 


“If a prison industry in any measurable degree de- 
velops a latent skill, promotes self-respect, implants 
new vision, substitutes an honest motive for an un- 


healthy thought, it has justified itself.” 


Another somewhat unusual activity took place | 


during the war. The Corporation established a 
prison camp at Hanford, Washington, during 
the time the Army was setting up the atom bomb 
plant. This was a deep secret until after the bomb 
was dropped on Hiroshima. Until that time it was 
necessary to keep complete control of all traffic 
in and out of the area. The owners of the orchard 
land, the vineyards, and the other cultivated fields 
in this highly irrigated area had to move out and 
a camp of prisoners was established to take care 
of the orchards, vineyards, and other irrigated 
areas so as to avoid losses running into the mil- 
lions if they were neglected. The prison camp was 
able to give complete control of the persons coming 
in and going out, the mail, newspapers, and any 
other activity. The camp continued to be operated 
by the Corporation for 3 years, the Corporation 
taking the fruit and vegetables as pay for its 
work. Most of the fruit and vegetables produced 
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were taken to the cannery operated by the Cor- 
poration at the penitentiary at McNeil Island, 
Washington. The balance was sold as a by-product 
of the Corporation’s operation. 


Assistance to Others 


As the Corporation acquired a general reputa- 
tion for effective management and quality pro- 
duction in its particular field, it began receiving 
and has continued to receive numerous requests 
from heads of correctional industries of the states, 
of many foreign countries, from other government 
agencies, from engineers and consultants doing 
work in correctional industries, and sometimes 
from private industries having contracts with 
the Government to produce goods of the same 
type as those furnished by the Corporation. This 
assistance has included information on organiza- 
tion and control, on training methods, and on pro- 
duction know-how. In the past year alone over 50 
such requests from more than 20 organizations 
were received and honored. The Corporation has 
also benefited through information and assistance 
in these technical fields which has been freely 
given by private industries, other government 
agencies, and state correctional industries. Private 
industry has also been of great assistance in train- 
ing some of the Corporation’s civilian personnel 
in special fields. 


Conclusion 


It is generally admitted that a constructive work 
program is absolutely essential in any rehabilita- 
tion training program for prisoners. Offenders 
once were sentenced to a certain number of years 
“at hard labor.” In the early days this labor con- 
sisted of merely filling in an inmate’s time with 
some useless work such as “making little ones out 
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There is a perennial nobleness and even sacred- 
ness in work.—Were he ever so benighted and for- 
getful of his high calling, there is always hope in 
a man who actually and earnestly works. 


of big ones,” digging holes and filling them again, 
and other time consuming jobs, but not of a con- 
structive or inspiring nature. Penologists have 
gotten away from this old concept and have sub. 
stituted the manufacture of goods or the perfor- 
mance of some useful service in which an inmate 
can take personal pride. 

It is not unusual to find in letters written by 
inmates to their families and friends an expres- 
sion of pride in the part they have had in produc- 


ing something useful and a recognition of the fact ; 
that they have learned to work and to take an Ta 
interest in it. Training has to be a part of the job. th 
The related classroom work which gives inmates of 
the fundamental knowledge to make them more de 
valuable as workers is a necessary part of the § ,, 
training program. bs 
Perhaps the finest tribute which has ever been §f ;, 
paid to the training program followed in the § 4, 
federal prison system is the following extract from J ,, 
a letter written by a former inmate to his mother: ti 
You know mother, it is a funny thing but I actually st 
feel that here I am getting all the things that I should 
have gotten in school. m 
Have you heard the old story of the three guild di 
craftsmen, who were busy dressing stones? When 
asked what they were doing, one replied that he ss 
was earning his wages; the second, that he was ; 
cutting a stone; and the third, that he was build- 
ing a cathedral. Somehow the vision attributed to : 
that third workman presents an irresistible ideal | 
in the field of labor. q 
If a prison industry in any measurable degree | 
develops a latent skill, promotes self-respect, im- 7 
plants new vision, substitutes an honest motive Fi 
for an unhealthy thought, it has justified itself. ‘ 
In closing, the primary purpose of Federal Pris- ; 
on Industries, Inc., is not to make goods but to re- 
make men. f 


—THOMAS CARLYLE 
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peared an article by the writer entitled, 

“Spotting Potential Delinquents: Can It Be 
Done?” In this article a description was given of 
what is now called the Glueck Social Prediction 
Table for Identifying Potential Delinquents, and 
the findings of several retrospective applications 
of this Table were briefly summarized. As the 
device approaches validation, interest in it is be- 
coming greater and, although experimentation 
must continue, this seems an appropriate time 
to summarize the efforts to check it, especially as 
the chapter in Predicting Delinquency and Crime} 
entitled “Checkings of Table Identifying Poten- 
tial Delinquents” was prepared at an earlier 
stage and does not, therefore, incorporate the 
most recent attempts to check the Table. 

The purpose of the predictive instrument is to 
distinguish at school entrance those children who 
are and those who are not in danger of developing 
into persistent offenders. (It is equally important 
to identify the latter, especially in high-delin- 
quency areas). Its purpose is also to distinguish 
delinquents from pseudo-delinquents and nondelin- 
quents among those manifesting difficulties. 

The Table, first published in Unraveling Juve- 
nile Delinquency? derives from a comparison of 
five hundred persistent delinquents and five hun- 
dred nondelinquents matched by age, intelligence, 
ethnic origin and residence in depressed areas of 
Boston. 

The Social Prediction Table, which is one of 
four predictive instruments based on the findings 
of Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency? comprises 
five factors in the family background (Affection 
of Mother for Boy, Affection of Father for Boy, 
Discipline of Boy by Father, Supervision of Boy 
by Mother, Family Cohesiveness), found in Un- 
raveling Juvenile Delinquency markedly to differ- 
entiate delinquents from nondelinquents. As it was 


*Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Predicting Delinquency and Crime. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1959 (with an J: 


I: FEDERAL PROBATION (September 1956) ap- 


. pter X, pps. 127 et seq. 

‘ Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, New York, The Commonwealth Fund, 
ol Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., Chapter XX, pp. 
q. 

*A second predictive device grew out of differences in the character 
on aze of delinquents and nondelinquents (ibid., pp. 263, 264), a 
from temperamental differences between them (ibid., pp. 264, 
65), and a fourth from differences in 
telligence tests (only 
» D. 289). 


ir response to certain in- 
redicting Delinquency and 


recently published in P: 


Kiforts To Identify Delinquents. 


By ELEANOR TOUROFF GLUECK, ED.D. 
Research Associate, Harvard Law School 


introduction 
by the Chief Justice of the United States, the Honorable Earl Warren). 
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learned in Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency that 
half the delinquents had shown their first overt 
signs of antisocial behavior before age 8, and 90 
percent at 10 or younger, it was necessary to limit 
the selection of differentiative factors to those 
clearly operative in a child’s life prior to the time 
he might evidence the earliest signs of maladap- 
tive behavior. (The interested reader is asked to 
refer to Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency, Chapter 
XX, pps. 259, 260, and to Predicting Delinquency 
and Crime, Chapter II, pps. 23-31, for a descrip- 
tion of the method of constructing the Table.) 

A predictive table, is, strictly speaking, only an 
“experience” table until it has been successfully 
applied to other samples of cases. For this reason, 
checkings on many and varied samples need to be 
made. During the period of the earliest efforts to 
check the device, attention was largely focused on 
determining the extent to which it would have 
been possible by retrospective application of the 
Table to already adjudicated delinquents and also 
to nondelinquents, to have correctly identified 
them at age 5 or 6 as the persistent offenders or the 
nonoffenders they actually turned out to be. 

The wisdom of ascertaining to what extent the 
predictive cluster (derived from the comparison 
of 500 persistent offenders in Boston and 500 
matched nondelinquents) is present in many and © 
varied samples of cases should be self-evident. The 
search for “causes” of delinquency (by which is 
here meant persisting antisocial behavior) may be 
narrowed, should the predictive cluster of factors 
be found present in great measure in other samples 
of already persistent offenders and in nonoffenders 
differing from the original sample in age, ethnic 
origin, intelligence level (and so on). Their far 
greater presence in delinquents and their far 
lesser presence in nondelinquents should lend 
confidence to their significance for a clearer under- 
standing of certain aspects of the causation of 
delinquency. 


Retrospective Studies Previously Reported in 
Federal Probation Quarterly 


The first retrospective study was undertaken in 
1952 by Black and Glick of the Jewish Board of 
Guardians on 100 delinquent boys at the Haw- 
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thorne-Cedar Knolls School. The second, also in 
1952, was made by Richard E. Thompson,® candi- 
date for Honors at Harvard University, Depart- 
ment of Social Relations, on 100 boys orginally 
encompassed in the well-known Cambridge- 
Somerville Youth Study.® 

The third checkup on cases other than the ones 
on which the Table was based, was made in 1953 
by the New Jersey State Department of Institu- 
tions and Agencies, on 51 parolees;’ the fourth, 
in 1956, by clinicians of the Douglas A. Thom 
Clinic for Children in Boston on 57 “antisocial” 
young children.® A fifth check by Thompson, also 
made in 1957, comprised 50 boys who had appear- 
ed in the Boston Juvenile Court in 1950 and 50 
girls committed by the Boston Juvenile Court to 
the care of the Massachusetts Youth Service Board 
during 1954-55.° 

In addition to these already published studies, 
two as yet unpublished “retrospective” efforts, one 
in 1957 by Selma J. Glick and Catherine Donnell 
applied the Table to 150 unmarried mothers,’° and 
another in 1957 by Glick, to 81 boys from upper- 
income families ($7,500 a year and over) .1! 

This completes the roster of retrospective appli- 
cations of the five-factor Social Prediction Table 
as reported in the article “Spotting Potential 
Delinquents: Can It Be Done?” 

In most of these inquiries, it was found that in 
9 out of 10 instances the offenders involved would 
have been correctly identified at age 6 as poten- 
tially persistent offenders; and in the few remain- 
ing investigations a slightly lesser result was 
derived. It is of particular significance that in the 
first of the two studies by Thompson (see f.5 for 
reference), it was ascertained that true nondelin- 
quents, even though evidencing behavioral difficul- 
ties in school (thought by teachers and clinicians 
to be prodromal of delinquency), were correctly 
identified by the Table in 91.3 percent of instances. 
(This is in contrast with 58.7 percent, 53.5 per- 

4 Bertram J. Black and Selma J. Glick, “Predicted vs. Actual 
Outcome for Delinquent Boys,” New York, Jewish Board of Guardians, 
Me Richard E. Thompson, “A Validation of the Glueck Social Prediction 
Scale for Proneness to Delinquency,” Journal of Criminal Law, Crimi- 
nology and Police Science, November-December 1952. 

6 Edwin Powers and Helen Witmer, An Experiment in the Predic- 
tion of Delinquency, New York: Columbia University Press, 1951. 

7 “Predicting Juvenile Delinquency,” Research Bulletin No. 124, 
April 1955, published by State Department of Institutions and Agencies, 
moe Ty. Rexford, M.D., Maxwell Schleifer, and Suzanne T. 
Van Amerongen, M.D., “A Follow-up of a Psychiatric Study of 57 Anti- 
social Young Children,” Mental Hygiene, April 1956, pp. 196-214. 

® Richard E. Thompson, “Further Validation of Glueck Social Pre- 
diction Table for Identifying Potential Delinquents,” Journal of Criminal 
Law, Criminology, and Police Science, Volume 48, No. 2, July-August 
MN Selma J. Glick and Catherine Donnell, “Background Factors in 150 
Cases of Jewish Unmarried Mothers,” presented in part in the Jewish 
Social Service Quarterly, Volume XXX, No. 2, Winter 1953. The 


Section on Prediction was omitted from the printed paper. 
1t Letter, May 31, 1956. 
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cent, and 56.9 percent of correct predictions by 
three clinicians charged with selecting boys for 
the Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study.) It is to 
be noted also that in the study of unmarried 
mothers (the first application of the Table to 
girls) evidence began to suggest that the pre- 
dictive instrument might be applicable to girls 
as well as boys. 


Prospective Studies Reported in 
Federal Probation Quarterly 

In addition to a resumé of retrospective studies, 
the writer made brief mention of two ongoing pro- 
jects of a different nature, in which the identifica- 
tion of true delinquents and true nondelinquents 
was being attempted before clear evidence of their 
status was apparent—one, an investigation set up 
in 1953 by the New York City Youth Board in two 
public schools in very high delinquency areas 
where the Table was being applied to all first- 
grade boys shortly after school entrance, that is, 
roughly at age 6; the other called the Maximum 
Benefits Project initiated in 1954 under the aus- 
pices of the Commissioners’ Youth Council of the 
District of Columbia in two elementary schools in 
very high delinquency areas and including girls 
as well as boys (179 children) already manifest- 
ing severe behavioral difficulties in school. 

In the New York City Youth Board inquiry the 
objective is to determine whether and to what 
extent the Social Prediction Table, if applied even 
before clear signs of antisocial behavior, will 
serve to distinguish on the basis of subsequent 
evidence, the true delinquents in a high delin-: 
quency area from the nondelinquents; while in the 
Maximum Benefits Project the purpose (among 
others) is to determine whether the Social Pre- 
diction Table, if applied to children reported by 
teachers as already showing evidences of severe 
behavioral difficulties, will correctly differen- 
tiate, as determined by subsequent followup, the 
potential delinquents from the pseudodelinquents. 
Both inquiries are still in process and will, it is 
hoped, continue until the subjects are 17. A brief 
resumé of the findings to date follows. 


Further Retrospective Studies 
in the United States 
Subsequent to the appearance of “Spotting 
Potential Delinquents: Can It Be Done?” several 
other retrospective checkings of the Social Pre- 
diction Table have been made—one at the Thom 
Clinic in Boston where Dr. Virginia Clower ap- 
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plied the Table in 1956 to 100 boys “chosen at ran- 
dom for a wide variety of behavior and emotional 
difficulties” who had been referred to the Clinic 
during 1953 and 1954. The results showed that of 
31 boys in this group who had been diagnosed by 
the clinicians as “antisocial characters,” all “‘with- 
out exception” were placed by the Prediction 
Table in the group having a high likelihood of 
persistent delinquency. And in 1957, the Clinic, 
continuing its experimental application of the 
Social Prediction Table, again reported a con- 
sistently high degree of correlation between the 
clinical diagnoses and the rating by the Social 
Prediction Table: 

“Our impression is that the Scale almost invariably 
gives high scores to the child with aggressive, destuctive 
behavior problems, whether these problems are seen in 
an individual with an antisocial character formation, 
neurosis or psycosis. The work we have done so far 
suggests a positive correlation between the ability of the 
child to manage aggression and his score on the Glueck 


scales. That is, the less tendency to act out aggressive 
impulses, the lower the score.’’!2 


In 1957, Selma J. Glick applied the Prediction 
Table to a small group of boys who were independ- 
ently diagnosed by the clinicial staff of the Jewish 
Board of Guardians as true delinquents on intake 
into the Clinic and she found that the Table itself, 
“without psychiatric and psychological studies 
of the children. would have properly identified 
the same cases.’’}% 

Still another retrospective study completed 
since the publication of “Spotting Potential Delin- 
quents” encompasses 28 inmates of Sing Sing 
Prison who had been juvenile offenders. In this 
were involved a team of researchers at the Post- 
Graduate Center for Psychiatric Research headed 
by Bernard Glueck, Jr., M.D.,!4 and the findings 
presented at the Third International Congress of 
Criminology in London (1955) by Mrs. Isa 
Brandon. The prisoners included rapists, men 
committing sexual assaults, heterosexual pedo- 
philes, homosexual pedophiles, and nonsexual of- 
fenders. Coauthored by Bernard Glueck, Jr., M.D., 
and Mrs. Brandon, the report stated that regard- 
less of offense, 71 percent of the men would have 
been correctly identified by the Social Prediction 
Table in their early years as headed for criminal 
careers ; and that 90 percent of the ‘“‘nonsexual”’ of- 
fenders would have been correctly identified.'® 


ing - Also during 1957, the South Shore Courts Clinic 
ral 

2 Letter from Dr. Eveoleen N. Rexford, Director, Douglas A. Thom 
re- Clinie for Child Guidance, dated May 16, 1957. , 


je Letter, May 17, 1957. 
é of psychiatry in the Medical School: of the University 
esota. 
of Cubublished paper presented at the: Third International. Congress 
Criminology, London, September 1955. 
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of Quincy, Massachusetts, which was set up by the 
Massachusetts State Department of Mental Health 
and charged with the study and diagnosis of child- 
ren referred by the local Juvenile Court, applied 
the Table to 50 young offenders in an effort to 
determine its usefulness to clinicians. The results 
of the pilot study were sufficiently encouraging to 
the project director, B. R. Hutcheson, M.D., and 
to the research director, J. I. Hurwitz, Ph.D., to 
suggest the possibility that the Table may be of 
aid in differentiating between true delinquents 
and accidental offenders. 

The above constitutes a brief resumé of Amer- 
ican retrospective studies applying the Social Pre- 
diction Table that have come directly to the 
writer’s attention. 

In addition to the actual applications of the 
Table, diverse inquiries about it reflecting wide- 
spread interest have come, for example, from 
police departments (notably the Juvenile Aid 
Bureau of the New York City Police Department) ; 
from school systems in different parts of the 
United States, including Rochester, Denver, Los 
Angeles, and Tacoma; from school counselors; 
family service societies; youth authorities, no- 
tably the Southern Reception Center for Children 
of the State of California; from institutions for 
young children, including schools for retarded 
children; from child guidance clinics ; from mental 
hospitals ; from Community Chests and Councils; 
Governor’s Committees on Children and Youth; 
child psychiatrists, psychologists, pediatricians, 
ministers; and more recently, from a nursery 
school training center. 


Retrospective Studies in Foreign Countries 


Some checkings of the Social Prediction Table 
have been attempted also in foreign countries, not- 
ably in Japan and France. A third is in the plan- 
ning stage in Belgium. 

In addition have come expressions of earnest in- 
terest in a means for early differentiation between 
potential delinquents and true nondelinquents 
from England, Holland, Germany, Sweden, India, 
Israel, Australia, New Zealand, Uruguay and other 
South American countries. And worldwide interest 
is reflected in a resolution presented and passed at 
the Third International Congress of Criminology 
held in London in Sepmber 1955: 

._ “Because of the close relationship between recidivism 

and early delinquency, it is enum Oe to encourage the 

development and use of prognostic devices, including 
predictive tables in the prediction of early delinquency 


. . . « That an indispensable aspect of any improved 
prognostic technique is the validation of the predictive 
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. methods on samples of cases other than those on which 
they were developed in order to transform them as far 
as possible into effective instruments for prognosis.16 

It is noted in the Program of the Third Inter- 
national Penal and Penitentiary Congress of the 

Spanish American countries, which is to be held 

in Lisbon in the summer of 1960, that the Fifth 

Section is to be devoted to “Pronostics Criminologi- 

ques:” 

“Le choix de ce sujet dérive de la décision adoptée 
par le Ile Congrés pénal et pénitentiaire de Sao-Paulo qui 
recommandait comme sujet de travail du prochain 
Congrés l’étude de l’examen médico-psychiatrique, psy- 


chologique et social des délinquants, spécialement en ce 
qui concerne les délinquants par habitude.17 


(a) Japan. Japanese interest in a means for the 
early identification of potential delinquents is es- 
pecially keen, and is manifested not only by the 
recent organization of a Criminology Study Society 
within the Ministry of Justice, a major effort of 
which is devoted to prediction studies, but also by 
the publication of a two-hundred page book in 
Japauese by a public prosecutor and a psychia- 
trist, entitled Introduction to the Glueck Predic- 
tion Method.'*® 

The first of the Japanese attempts to apply the 
Social Prediction Table was made by Tokuhiro 
Tatezawa, probation officer of the Yokohama 
Family Court, on 30 delinquents appearing before 
a juvenile court in Morioka, Japan, and a control 
group of 30 nondelinquent boys from a public 
school in the same neighborhood.’® 

The application of the Table appears to have 
been successful because 87 percent of the delin- 
quents and 92 percent of the nondelinquents were 
correctly identified by the Social Prediction Table. 
This first retrospective Japanese checking assumes 
particular significance in the light of the marked 
cultural differences between Japanese and Amer- 
ican delinquents and nondelinquents: 

This prediction study revealed that the factors used in 
the Gluecks’ prediction table show rather high pre- 
dictive power when applied to the Japanese juvenile 
cases which have their own cultural and social back- 
ground.?° 

Subsequently, other inquiries were made in Japan, 
and some are still under way: 


16 See Summary of Proceedings, Third International Congress of 
Criminology, Bedford College, London, September 12-18, 1955, 251 pp., 
published by the British Organizing Committee on behalf of the Inter- 
national Society for Criminology, 1957. The resolution was adopted by 
a vote of 260 to 10 (see pp. 222-228. Conclusion of Section IV). 

17 For Program, see Revue de Science Criminelle et de Droit Pénal 
oo Paris, Octobre-Dé bre 1959, Nouvelle Série, Numéro 4, p. 


18 Haruo Abe and Kokichi Higuchi, Tokyo, Ichiryusha Publishing 
Company, 1959. 
quency,” mimeographed by Ministry of Justice, Japan, 1956, and dis- 
1° Tokuhiro Tatezawa, “A Study of Prediction of Juvenile Delin- 
by Criminology Study Society. 
» D- 

21 Letter from Haruo Abe, Public Prosecutor, Ministry of Justice, 
November 21, 1958. Additional studies have been reported (all confirma- 
tory). since the completion. of this article. 
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Our Criminology Study Society has been successfully 
carrying out a series of studies for the validation of 
Glueck Social Prediction Scales. A Pro s Report on 
one of these studies revealed that the ial Prediction 
Scale would have successfully detected 92 percent of 70 
persistently delinquent juveniles; had it been applied to 
ia as early as when they were nine years of 
(b) France. An ongoing study in Strasbourg, 
France, was initiated in 1958 by Professor Jacques 
Léauté of the Institut de Science Criminelle of the 
Faculty of Law of the University of Strasbourg, 
and is being carried on in cooperation with M. 
Didier Ansieu (Professor of Psychology and Head 
of the Institut Psycho-Pedagogie of the University 
of Strasbourg), Dr. René Oberlé (psychologist at 
the Centre d’Observation of the Juvenile Court in 
Strasbourg), and Dr. Berge (Head of the Institut 
Psycho-Pedagogie of the Lycée Claude Bernard, 
Paris). They made a pilot study in 1958, applying 
the Social Prediction Table to 46 delinquents at 
the Centre d’Observation de Délinquants Juvé- 
nile in Strasbourg and found that 91.4 percent of 
these boys would have been correctly identified as 
potential delinquents had the prediction table 
been applied to them at the age of 6. It is of special 
interest that the psychologist, M. Oberlé, who was 
charged with the details of the study, was initially 
skeptical of the ability of the Prediction Table to 
identify the delinquents and is now convinced of 
its usefulness. 

Encouraged by the result of the pilot project, 
Professor Léauté and his coworkers applied the 
Table early in 1959 to two additional groups of 
offenders totalling 203 boys, one group being al- 
ready adjudicated delinquents and the other, 
though never arrested, was brought before the 
juvenile court by their parents on complaint of 
incorrigibility. Of the 140 delinquents in the first 
group, 89.9 percent would have been correctly 
predicted as potential delinquents at age six; while 
of the 63 boys in the second group, almost all were 
identified as potential delinquents. 

A comparison of the findings regarding the in- 
cidence of the five predictive factors among the 
French delinquents and predelinquents, as com- 
pared with the 500 delinquents of Unraveling 
Juvenile Delinquency (on the basis of which cases 
the Social Prediction Table was constructed), is of 
interest : 

In Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency, 27.9 per- 
cent of the mothers of the delinquents were found 
to be indifferent or hostile to the boys as compared 
with 46.4 percent of the French delinquents and 
49.2 percent of the French predelinquents; as Te 
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gards Affection of Father, 59.8 percent of the 
fathers of our delinquents of Unraveling were 
found to be indifferent or hostile to them, as com- 
pared with 75 percent of the fathers of the French 
delinquents and 69.8 percent of the fathers of the 
French predelinquents; as regards Supervision 
by Mother, it was unsuitable in 93 percent of the 
cases Of 500 delinquents of Unraveling, as 
compared with 95.7 percent of the French delin- 
quents and 93.7 percent of the French predelin- 
quents; in regard to Discipline by Father, it was 
other than firm and kindly in 94.3 percent of the 
500 delinquents of Unraveling as compared with 
100 percent of the French delinquents and 98.4 
percent of the French predelinquents; finally, as 
regards Family Cohesiveness, the family was not 
completely cohesive in 84 percent of instances 
among the 500 delinquents of Unraveling Juvenile 
Delinquency as compared with 95.7 percent of the 
French delinquents and 98.4 percent of the French 
predelinquents.*? 

(c) Interest in Other Foreign Countries. A 
study to test the usefulness of the Table is now 
being formulated in Brussels by Professor Aimée 
Racine of the University of Brussels, director of 
the Centre d’Etude de la Délinquance Juvénile* 
with a subsidy from the Belgian Ministry of Jus- 
tice. This study has the support of the Secretary- 
General of the Ministry, M. Paul Cornil, and of M. 
DeCant, Public Prosecutor, as well as of the Minis- 
try of Public Health (especially of its Conseil 
Supérieur de la Famille, the Chairman of which 
was, until recently, Professor Fernand Collin of 
the Law Faculty of Louvain University, and who 
is largely responsible for initiating interest in a 
prediction validation project in Belgium). 

It is our intention to prepare a motion to be sub- 
mitted to the Conseil Supérieur, in which we request the 
Government to give first priority to the study of the 
detection of possible delinquency among Belgian youth.24 
There are other significant evidences of interest 

in foreign countries in the early identification of 


Fs: 


he Bf potential delinquents which might be mentioned. 
m- 

* Findings reported to Professor and Mrs. Sheldon Glueck in July 
ng 1958 in Strasbourg, and in June 1959 in Paris by Professor Léauté and 


some of his coworkers and supplemented by a letter from Professor 
Léauté, February 25, 1960. As regards the in boys, in accord- 
ance with Article $75 of the French Code Civil (September 1, 1945), 
4 parent or guardian may, if a child is unmanageable, request the judge 
of the juvenile court to examine into the situation. Article 376 requests 
that the judge make an investigation and that he may for this purpose 
order that a child be held in an observation center; (already adjudicated 
delinquents may also be held in such a center). The incorrigibles are 
—. as predelinquents and the results of the application of the 


nd cial Prediction Table have indeed proved them to be such. 
49, rue du ChAtelain, Bruxelles 5, Belgique. 
red Letter, January 28, 1958. 
port of Juvenile Delinquency Advisory Committee to The Hon- 
nd + age A. G. Rylah, M.L.A., Chief Secretary of Victoria, The Honorable 
r. Justice John V. Barry of the Supreme Court of Victoria (Chair- 
re- man); Printed at Melbourne, July 17, 1956, 96 pp. See p. 82 et seq., 


Prediction Studies. 
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For example, in Holland, Professor Willem Nagel 
of the Criminological Institute of the University of 
Leiden has been charged with, and has recently 
completed, the preparation of a report to the Dutch 
Ministry of Justice on the possible uses of predic- 
tion tables in Holland. This is a complete survey 
of predictive theories and devices, including a des- 
cription of the Glueck Prediction Tables. The 
Dutch Ministry of Justice is now engaged in de- 
termining next steps in the application of such 
devices. 

In Germany, Judge Wolf Middendorff of Frei- 
burg/Breisgau has prepared a Report for the 
German Ministry of Justice on American and 
European Prediction Studies, in which consider- 
able space is given to the Social Prediction Table. 
This is now in process of publication. In India, Mr. 
D. V. Kulkarni, Chief Inspector of the Certified 
Schools in Bombay, and Mr. Chinnea Doraiswami, 
Deputy Inspector General of Prisons and Correc- 
tional Schools of India, have each expressed the 
hope that they might develop some experimental 
applications of the Social Prediction Table. From 
New Zealand, Mr. Henry Field, professor of ed- 
ucational psychology of Canterbury University 
College in Christchurch, wrote in Febuary 1957: 

I am satisfied that this work of prediction is of fun- 
damental importance and that it points the way to suc- 
cessful measures of prophylaxis and prevention. 

In July 1956, a report on juvenile delinquency 
in Australia, prepared by the Advisory Commit- 
tee to the Honorable Chief Secretary of Victoria?® 
indicates that “research in this field should be 
undertaken in Victoria with the objective of as- | 
certaining the extent to which, and the manner in 
which, these methods may be properly used here.” 

These are a few illustrations of the far-flung in- 
terest in a means for identifying delinquents and 
for experimenting with the Social Prediction 


Table. 


Projects Directed Toward the Identification 

of Potential Delinquents 

I return now to two ongoing experiments in 
which the Social Prediction Table has been 
applied : 

(1) by the New York City Youth Board to 224 
boys in the first grade of two schools in high delin- 
quency areas of New York City, in advance of, or 
without knowledge of, any overt signs of anti- 
social behavior, in order to determine the extent of 
ultimate agreement between predicted and actual 
delinquency or nondelinquency. — 
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(2) by the Maximum Benefits Project, to 179 
boys and girls in all grades of two elementary 
schools in high-delinquency areas in the District 
of Columbia referred to the Project staff by teach- 
ers as manifesting severe behavioral difficulties. 
Among the questions raised in this inquiry is 
the extent to which the behavioral symptoms are 
indeed prodromal of future delinquency according 
to the Prediction Table when checked against the 
later behavior of the children. 

Both inquiries are still in progress and it is 
hoped will continue until the youngsters are 17. 
Meanwhile, the New York City Youth Board?* 
has briefly reported in January 1960 that “follow- 
up” data covering a 7-year period is available on 
223 of the initial sample of 224 boys who are now 
121% to 18 years old and scattered in 89 different 
schools: Of 186 boys predicted at school entrance 
as nondelinquents, 176, or 94.6 percent are still 
nondelinquent ; of 37 boys predicted as delinquents, 
13 are already adjudicated delinquents and 4 more 
are “unofficial” offenders, a total of 46 percent; 
of 191 boys who are still nondelinquents, regard- 
less of how predicted, 176, or 89.7 percent, had 
been correctly predicted as nondelinquents; of 27 
boys already delinquents, 17, or 63 percent, had 
been correctly predicted as delinquents. 

In considering these interim results, it should 
be kept in mind that the boys are only now ap- 
proaching the peak years of delinquency and ar- 
rest. It is essential that the followup continue 
until they are 17, since it was found in Unraveling 
Juvenile Delinquency?’ that about half of the 500 
Boston delnquents did not make their first court 
appearance until they were between 13 and 16 
years old. 

As regards the Maximum Benefits Project, a 
preliminary report issued in 1958 states that “The 
Glueck criteria ... have proven in our opinion to 
be a very effective predictive device.”’* 

In a later interim report it is stated that of 58 
children already having police or court records 
4 years after the beginning of the study, 57 had 
been previously identified by the Social Prediction 
Table as potential delinquents. 

And a more recent summary of the Project 
made in preparation for the 1960 White House 

2679 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

27 Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency, Appendix A, p. 294. 

28 Emory F. Hodges, M.D., C. Downing Tait, Jr., M.D., and Nina B. 
Trevvett, “Preliminary Report of the Maximum Benefits Project,”” made 
Council, 1148 19th Street N.W. Washington, Do Seprember. 1958 
(mimeographed), p. 18. 

2® Emory F. Hodges, M.D., C. Downing Tait, Jr., M.D., and Nina B. 
Trevvett, “Four Years of Work with Problem Children in Elementary 


= Maximum Benefits Project, (mimeographed 1959). Address as 
adove. 


Conference on Children and Youth now stresses 
that “The Glueck Scores, in conjunction with the 
teacher referrals, appear to be effective tools in 
the identification of potential delinquents :” 
Since the average child still has 5.9 years to go before 
reaching 18, and since the incidence of juvenile court 
appearances increases in the teenage group, we are in- 


clined to think the percentage will draw near expected 
levels.29 


General Trend of Findings 


The accumulated evidence thus far gathered 
from “retrospective” and “prospective” studies 
both in the United States and in foreign countries 
all seems to be tending in the same direction. A 
total of 18 inquiries in which the Social Prediction 
Table has been applied, are all suggestive of its 
usefulness. The studies include four samples of 
nondelinquents (the latter incorporated into the 
first of the two investigations by Thompson in 
1954, in the New York City Youth Board study, 
in the Maximum Benefits Project, and in the first 
of the Japanese inquiries) ; three studies include 
girls (the second Thompson study, the study by 
Glick and Donnell of 150 unmarried mothers, and 
the Maximum Benefits Project) . 

The results thus far indicate that regardless of 
ethnic origin, color, religion, intelligence level, 
residence in urban or rural areas, economic level, 
or even sex, the predictive cluster is equally potent, 
not only on American but on Japanese and French 
samplings. 

The Table has to date been applied to some 1,600 
young children and adolescents—preponderantly 
males—in three American States (Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, and New York) and the District of 
Columbia, and in two foreign countries (Japan 
and France), each time with highly encouraging 
results. This does not mean that Professor Sheldon 
Glueck and I, who are responsible for the con- 
struction of this device based on 500 delinquents 
and 500 matched nondelinquents of Unraveling 
Juvenile Delinquency, are satisfied that it is be- 
yond the stage of testing. We urge that checkings 
continue and that careful record be kept of the 
work done. 

The instrument appears to hold promise not 
only for the identification of emotionally healthy 
potential delinquents, but also for the identification 
of neurotic, psychotic, or psychopathic children 
who are likely to give overt expression to their 
conflicts in aggressive behavior. Some gleanings 
of the capacity of the Table to identify this latter 
group of potential delinquents come from the 
experiments with it in the Thom Clinic by Rex- 
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ford, Van Amerongen and Schleifer ;*° by Glick 
at the Jewish Board of Guardians; and in the 
study of 28 cases at Sing Sing Prison. 

The Table also holds promise of distinguishing 
among children already manifesting behavior 
difficulties, those who are and who are not likely 
to develop into persistent offenders. 


ot 


Resolution of Difficulties in Applying Tables 


A pioneer venture must to some extent proceed 
by trial and error, and the one of checking even a 
carefully constructed predictive device is no ex- 
ception. Difficulties have emerged in the course of 
the experimental use of the Social Prediction Table 
that could not have been fully anticipated, and this 
has provided an invaluable opportunity to find 
ways of coping with them. 

A device of this kind, the use of which is in part 
at least based on observational skills and the ca- 
pacity to make judgments on data gathered from 


home interviews as well as from already recorded 
by @ data in the files of social agencies, police, proba- 
nd § tion departments and other repositories of in- 


formation about children and their families, is 


of §@ naturally subject to pitfalls. It has become abun- 
el, § dantly clear that the difficulties stem from varia- 
el, @ tions in the training and experience of those 
nt, § applying the Tables (psychiatrists, social workers, 
ich § psychologists and others) as well as from oc- 
casional inadequacies in data. Questions have 
500 @ arisen, for example, as to the particular sub- 
itly @ category of one or another of the five factors into 
tts, § which to place a case. Likewise, there have at 
, of @ times emerged disagreements among different in- 
pan § vestigators in the same inquiry about the rating 
‘ing §§ of some factors, especially affection of parents 
don § for a child which psychoanalytically oriented ob- 
con- § Servers interpret in accordance with Freudian 
ents § depth psychology and others on the basis of surface 
ling § manifestations of parental affection. In addition to 
be- § the difficulties encountered in the rating of parent- 
ings § al affection, is the rating of Discipline by Father 
the (as well as Affection of Father) in instances in 
i Which the father or a father-substitute had never 
ithy been a part of the family group, or left the 
eed home before the child was 3 years of age. Still 
“a another difficulty relates to the assessment of 
oir | Family Cohesiveness in instances in which child- 
s ten were reared solely by the mother or mother- 
ngs substitute. 
atter 
Rex- ited by Lucie Jessner and Eleanor Pavenstedt, M.D., Grune and Stratton, 


» 1959, pp. 186-220. See especially pp. 197-200. 
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These and similar considerations led us to in- 
vestigate the possibility that the rating of one or 
another of the five factors could be dispensed with 
in instances in which the data appeared insufficient 
for purposes of making an accurate judgment, or 
was altogether lacking. This was accomplished 
with the aid of the Research Bureau of the Har- 
vard Business School (which had on punch cards 
for each of the thousand cases of Unraveling Ju- 
ventle Delinquency the five factors comprising the 
original Table). Correlations were systematically 
pursued between the total scores for the Five 
Factors (Affection of Mother for Boy, Affection 
of Father for Boy, Supervision by Mother, Dis- 
cipline by Father, and Family Cohesiveness) and 
every possible combination of 4, 3, and 2 factors, 
eliminating those combinations in which the Co- 
efficient of Correlation was less than .90. Actually, 
the coefficients were found to range from .932 in 
a Table made up of two factors to .987 in a Table 
made up of four factors. (The interested reader 
is invited to examine Predicting Delinquency and 
Crime, Appendix B, Tables IX-1 to IX-le, pp. 233 
to 235, for all possible combinations of four and 
fewer factors that nevertheless retain a very high 
predictive potential. These shortened prediction 
tables were completed just in time to be added to 
the galley proof of Predicting Delinquency and 
Crime.) 

In instances in which the Five-Factor Table 
cannot be used, one or another of the shorter 
Tables should meet any problem reflected in the 
course of the validation efforts, except those 
arising from lack of sufficient training in 
gathering and interpreting the needed data. Some 
illustrations of how the shortened prediction Table 
would meet the problems that have been revealed 
in the course of attempts to check the Social Pre- 
diction Table against various samples of cases 
might be helpful. For example, the inconsistency 
of ratings of Affection of Mother or Affection of 
Father by workers of differing “persuasions” has 
been eliminated by confining the scoring in certain 
instances to the three remaining factors (Super- 
vision by Mother, Discipline by Father, and Fam- 
ily Cohesiveness). The Coefficient of Correlation 
between the Three-Factor Total Scores and the 
Total Scores for the Five Factors is .961). To 
those who may conclude that the elimination of 
these factors implies that they are not potent in 
the etiology of delinquency, the writer wishes to 
emphasize that this is not the case; for these two 
factors were found in Unraveling Juvenile Delin- 
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quency markedly to differentiate delinquents from 
nondelinquents ; it is rather to be stressed that the 
remaining three factors reflect parental affection 
and it is for this reason that the fewer number of 
factors have been found in the original sample to 
be as potent as the greater number in differentiat- 
ing between persistent delinquents and true non- 
delinquents. 

The problem of rating Discipline by Father in 
a situation in which he has not been part of the 
family group since a child was 3 years old is met 
in turn by the use of a Two-Factor Table (Super- 
vision by Mother, Family Cohesiveness), the co- 
efficient of correlation between the Total Scores 
for the Two Factors being .932 in the cases in- 
cluded in Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency. And 
the rating of Family Cohesiveness in instances in 
which one of the parents, usually the father or a 
father-substitute has not been an integral part of 
the family group since the child in question was 3 
years of age, is now met by considering the rela- 
tionship between mother and children as “cohe- 
sive” if the ties between them are close and warm, 
rather than rating such a situation as having only 
some elements of cohesiveness by reason of a 
father’s. absence. Our attention was particularly 
directed to this clarification because in both the 
Youth Board and the Maximum Benefits Projects 
this kind of family pattern, rarely present in the 
cases of Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency, 
emerged in a particular ethnic group that had not 
been there included. . 

By reducing the burden of data-gathering and 
increasing the accuracy of the rating of cases, 
the Social Prediction Table becomes more usable 
and more efficient. Certainly, nonpsychiatric work- 
ers should not encounter difficulties in the rating 
of Supervision by Mother, Discipline by Father, 
and Family Cohesiveness.®! 


The New York City Youth Board has already 


corrected errors of rating resulting from the first 
two difficulties, but must yet give consideration to 
the third; and the Maximum Benefits Project is 


now in process of rerating cases to take account of 


all three of the above-mentioned difficulties. 


41 Definitions of terms appear in Appendix B, pp. 245 et seq. of Pre- 


_ It is clear that the accuracy of the predictive 
device is being sharpened and it is to be hoped 
that experimentation by the Youth Board and the 
Maximum Benefits Project will continue to the 
advantage of those who may ultimately wish to 
apply the Social Prediction Table. There is still 
much to learn, however, and many difficulties to 
be resolved in connection with any large-scale use 
of this or any other device for the identification of 
potential delinquents. 

There are additional problems that would follow 
the general acceptance of this device as a means 
for differentiating soon after school entrance 
among those children who are not and those who 
are likely to develop into persistent offenders un- 
less suitable measures of intervention are applied. 
Among them might be mentioned the wisdom of 
using such devices at all. In this connection, the 
interested reader is asked to consult Predicting 
Delinquency and Crime, Chapter XII, “Some Ob- 
jections to Predictive Devices,” as a means of 
orientation in the pros and cons. 

Still another basic issue has to do with meeting 
the challenge of “doing something” following the 
identification of potential delinquents. The way 
points to the early treatment of families and child- 
ren by the constituted agencies of society when the 
interpersonal relations between the parents and a 
particular child make him vulnerable to delin- 
quency. The rationale for such intervention is 
embraced in the already accepted philosophy of 
“reaching out” casework and poses only the prob- 
lem of the stage at which this “reaching out” is to 
be initiated, 7.¢., after signs of antisocial behavior 
have become clearly evident or in advance of them. 

Beyond this is the need for a new profession of 
“family educators” drawn from among psychia- 
trists, social workers, psychologists, ministers, pe- 
diatricians, public health nurses, teachers and oth- 
ers whose first task it would be to explore methods 
of reeducating the families of children found to be 


vulnerable to delinquency. Despite the many forms 


that delinquency may take and the many “types” 
of delinquents, the common denominator is aggres- 
sive antisocial behavior and it is to the prevention 
and control of this that family educators must 
direct themselves. 


America’s future will be determined by the home and the 
school. The child becomes largely what it is taught, hence we 
must watch what we teach it, and how we live before it. 


—JANE ADDAMS 
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rectional therapy reflects the attention these 

techniques have received from both admin- 
istrators and therapists. Most of the group meth- 
ods currently in use can be traced to the work of 
a Boston physician, Dr. J. H. Pratt, who utilized 
conversational groups to treat psychosomatic ail- 
ments.! The techniques developed by Pratt and his 
associates at the turn of the century were in- 
troduced elsewhere, and, in the past 20 years, the 
group psychotherapy movement has expanded to 
include all sorts of treatment situations. Frank 
summarizes this development: 

Recent years have witnessed a tremendous growth in the 
use of group methods to help people meet their emotional 
problems. This type of therapy was first used with tuber- 
cular, cardiac, and ulcer patients; later with neurotic 
patients; and recently with the more seriously mentally 
ill, both in and out of hospitals. Group methods have 
come to be applied to a wider range of people in trouble; 
those suffering from ailments related to emotional ten- 
sions such as asthma, those demoralized by chronic ill- 
nesses, and even those whose difficulties lie in the shad- 
owy land between criminality and illness, such as alcohol- 
ics, children with behavior problems, pregnant unmarried 
girls, and youthful offenders. This approach has also 
proved helpful to troubled parents, persons with marital 
difficulties, and individuals struggling to master acute 
crises of various kinds. Even business and industry are 
using group methods to improve the productivity and 
morale of their personnel.? 

While group methods were applied to inmates 
of correctional institutions prior to World War II, 
the use of group therapy in programs designed to 
restore delinquent soldiers to full duty status at 
Army rehabilitation centers, stimulated the in- 
terest of civilian correctional administrators in 
the application of specialized group methods to the 
civilian correctional population. Since World War 
Il there has been a steady growth in the use of 


‘J. H. Pratt, “The Class Methods Treating Consumption in the 


a of the Poor,” Journal of American Medical Association, August 


Tm INCREASED USE of group methods in cor- 


* Jerome D. Frank, M.D., Group Methods in Therapy, Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 284, June 1959. 
A American Group Psychotherapy Association had its 16th 
ae Conference and 8rd Annual Institute in New York City, 
Fico 1959. Two sections of this Conference were devoted to areas 
C Special interest to the field of correction: “Recent Observations on 
iad Psychotherapy with Adolescent Delinquent Boys in Residential 
reatment and “Alcoholism and Addiction.” 
Joseph Geller, “Current Status of Group Psychotherapy Practices 
p a State Hospitals for Mental Disease.” The International Journal 
soup Psychotherapy, Vol. 1, No. 3, 1950, pp. 231-240. 
v Lloyd W. McCorkle, “The Present Status of Group Therapy in 
hited States Correctional Institutions,” The In i Journal of 


Group Psychotherapy, Vol. 3, No. 1, January 1958, pp. 79-87. 
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Group Therapy in Correctional Institutions 


3 By LLoyD W. McCorKLe, PH.D. 
_ Director, Division of Administration, New Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies — 


Director of Highfields, New Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies 


group methods in correctional treatment pro- 
grams.*® 

In 1950 a questionnaire survey was conducted 
of 312 correctional institutions to determine the 
status of group therapy in their programs. The 
questionnaire used in this survey was an adapta- 
tion of one developed by Joseph Geller for his 
survey of group psychotherapy practices in mental 
hospitals.* The objective of the questionnaire was 
to obtain a picture of the operation of programs 
which were referred to as group therapy by re- 
sponding institutions. Summarized below are the 
responses of the 109, or 35 percent, of the insti- 
tutions which returned the questionnaire.® 

1. It was found that 35 percent of the institu- 
tions are currently using some form of group 
therapy and another 9 percent are planning to 
start this kind of program soon. 

2. Group therapy programs are a relatively 
recent addition to the treatment programs of our 
penal and correctional institutions. This obser- 
vation is borne out by the fact that almost half of 
them, 41 percent, have been in operation for 1 
year or less. 

3. There appears to be some tendency to re- . 
designate existing activities with names currently 
in vogue. Evidence to support this contention rests 
on the fact that 75 percent of the institutions in- 
corporated group therapy into established, exist- 
ing programs such as occupational therapy, activ- 
ity programs, and orientation programs. Only 25 
percent of the institutions reported that group 
therapy was considered as exclusively a part of 
the general psychotherapy program. 

4, Although largely administered by profession- 
ally trained personnel, psychiatrists were respon- 
sible for operating group therapy programs in 
only 10 percent of the institutions. Other thera- 
pists included psychologists (23 percent), psy- 
chiatric social workers (9 percent), and others, 
such as teachers, occupational therapists, coun- 
selors, and educational directors (58 percent). 

5. The level of therapy varied somewhat: 53 
percent of the institutions used the lecture-dis- 
cussion method, 9 percent used the psychoanalytic 
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approach, 9 percent used the repressive-inspira- | 
tional technique, and 29. percent used other types | 


of group therapy, such as music, atte, and 
analytic-oriented programs. 

6. The number of. sessions per month varied 
from 12 to 72 and the number of participants in 


each group from 8 to 20 inmates. There was some ~ 


fluctuation in the number of inmates reached by 
the group therapy program. The range was from 
53 to 102. 

7. The majority of institutions relied on volun- 
tary participation and on recommendations by the 
members of the staff. However, there was no 
standardized procedure for selecting persons for 
the therapy groups. Also, it seems that group 
therapy helped “neurotic offenders,” “normal in- 
mates,” and “minor behavior disorders,” and that 
it was of little value to the feeble-minded or psy- 
chopathic inmate. 

8. When asked whether they would be interest- 
ed.in receiving assistance in establishing a group 
therapy program, 27 percent expressed a desire 
for aid. Of these institutions, 15 percent sought 
training for their own personnel and 12 percent 
preferred to employ qualified personnel. 

_A review of the correctional literature pub- 
lished since 1950, as well as an examination of the 
programs and proceedings of the annual conven- 
tions of the various organizations devoted ex- 
clusively, or in part, to correctional work, indi- 
cated a growing concern with, and an increased 
use of, group methods in dealing with inmate 
populations. This scattered evidence seemed to us 
to warrant a second look at the current status of 
this approach in correctional facilities. Therefore, 
early in 1959, approximately 9 years after the 
first study, it was decided to resurvey the situa- 
tion. 

Questionnaires regarding the use of group 
therapy were sent to 453 state, federal, and terri- 
torial correctional institutions and other facilities 
in the United States, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, The 
Canal Zone, Canada, The Prison Commission for 
England and Wales, The Prisons Division of the 
Scottish Home Department, and the ministries of 
justice of Belgium, The Netherlands, Denmark, 
Finland, Sweden, and Japan.® The questionnaire 
employed was similar to the one used in the orig- 
inal study with only one modification, the addition 


® Source: State and National Correctional Institutions of the United 
States of America, Canada, England and Scotland, 1958, compiled by 
the American Correctional Association, New York, N. Y. Excluded 
from this survey were military installations, the federal jails in Alaska, 
county jails, workhouses, and bridewells. No attempt was made to 
conduct a comprehensive survey of the institutions in the European 
countries since directories of their facilities were not readily available. 

7 McCorkle, op. cit., p. 80. 
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of an item on AA programs. Although Alcoholics 
Anonymous programs are not ordinarily regarded 
as falling within the scope of group therapy, it 


_ Was decided to take a brief look at them because 


they employ group methods and have a wide. 
spread use in correctional institutions in this 
country. Group therapy was not defined, and re- 


' sponding institutions could decide which of their 


treatment programs to include in this category. 

_ The principal focus of this report is on an 
analysis of group therapy programs in United 
States correctional institutions and facilities. The 
responses from foreign countries were inadequate 
for purposes of analysis. The returns from United 
States institutions, however, were sufficient to per- 
mit comparisons to be made between state and 
federal institutions, as well as between the various 
types of state correctional institutions. 

Exclusive of Western European facilities, 453 
institutions were contacted and replies secured 
from 249, or 53 percent, of them. These returns 
include 58 percent of the 377 territorial United 
States institutions, 36 percent of the 14 United 
States correctional institutions outside of the con- 
tinental limits of the United States, and 39 percent 
of the 62 Canadian institutions which were asked 
to participate in this study. 

An analysis of the number and percent of the 
various types of correctional institutions that re- 
sponded to the survey indicates that 89 percent of 
the federal -institutions replied, compared with 
56 percent of the state institutions. _ 

The data presented below are based on the re- 
sponses of 220 territorial United States correc- 
tional institutions, to the group therapy ques- 
tionnaire. 

1. Are you using group therapy in your insti- 
tution at the present time? 

The present survey indicates that the use of 
group therapy is spreading in this country. In 
1950, 35 percent of the facilities which replied to 
the questionnaire, reported using group therapy, 
while in 1959, 50 percent indicated its use.’ This 
includes 110 of the 220 institutions in this survey. 

It is possible to compare various types of state 
and federal institutions. This comparison indicates 
that 72 percent of the federal correctional insti- 
tutions employ group therapy, while only one-half 
of the state institutions have such programs. When 
the various types of state institutions are com: 
pared with each other, reformatories and training 
schools are more likely to have incorporated some 
form of group therapy in their program than 
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prisons. Less than one-third of the camps and 
diagnostic centers have group therapy programs. 


2. How long has group therapy been in use? 

Group therapy programs have been in operation 
for periods ranging up to 10 years in some in- 
stances, usually in institutions for juveniles. The 
data were arranged to show differences between 
institutions whose programs were over 2 years or 
less than 2 years old. There was little difference 
between federal and state institutions in length 
of time the programs have been in operation. The 
responses indicate considerable growth in group 
therapy programs at the reformatory level in the 
past two years. 


“Recent years have witnessed a tremendous growth 
in the use of group methods to help people meet their 
emotional problems . . . . Group methods have come 
to be applied to a wider range of people in trouble; 
those suffering from ailments related to emotional 
tensions such as asthma, those demoralized by chronic 
illnesses, and even those whose difficulties lie in the 
shadowy land between criminality and illness, such as 
alcoholics, children with behavior problems, pregnant 
unmarried girls, and youthful offenders. This approach 
has also proved helpful to troubled parents, persons 
with marital difficulties, and individuals struggling to 
master acute crises of various kinds. Even business 
and industry are using group methods to improve the 


productivity and morale of their personnel.” 


3. What is the place of group therapy in your 
total program? 


of In the earlier study, group therapy was often 
ith used in conjunction with more established, tradi- 
tional types of treatment programs. This study 
te i points to the emergence of a type of treatment 
rec: @ approach which is establishing a place for itself, 
les @ apart from the other institutional treatment pro- 
grams. The name often given to this approach is 
isti- B group counseling and it seems to have become a 
principal treatment tool in many institutions, 
2 of § particularly in the California correctional system. 
. In § A greater proportion of both state and federal 
d to § institutions (49 and 47 percent respectively) use 
apy, § group therapeutic methods in their counseling pro- 
This § grams than in either their traditional psychiatric 
vey. @ (16 and 10 percent) or other types of treatment 
state @ Programs (35 and 43 percent). The latter category 
ates § includes youth adjustment courses, prerelease pro- 
nsti- § &rams, social education, special control and treat- 
-half § Ment, vocational training and research programs. 
When The data indicate, also, that combined programs 
com- § which group therapy plays a role have been 
ining § “stablished in many of the institutions. 
pot 4. Who conducts the group therapy sessions? 


Institutional administrators have had to rely on 
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inservice training programs for personnel to con- 
duct group therapy programs. This is borne out 
by the findings in both the 1950 and the present 
survey, which revealed that very few of the insti- 
tutions had staff members who had been trained 
in this area. The responses to this question are 
the following: Only 18 percent of the state insti- 
tutions and 23 percent of the federal institutions 
were employing psychiatrists and psychologists to 
conduct group therapy sessions. An even smaller 
proportion of both types of institutions used psy- 
chiatric social and group workers, 17 and 7 per- 
cent respectively. 

The situation shifts when we compare state and 
federal facilities in the case of other types of pro- 
fessional staff members. Almost half of the federal 
institutions were using professional persons 
trained in education, sociology, religion, vocational 
education, occupational therapy and recreation as 
compared with 18 percent of the state institutions. 
There is some significance, too, in the fact that 
state institutions have relied heavily on nonpro- 
fessional staff members as group leaders. These 
institutions report that almost.half of the per- 
sonnel who lead group meetings with inmates are 
nonprofessional, as contrasted with less than one- 
quarter who are without academic training in 
some discipline. About one-third of all institutions 
employed various combinations of staff members 
in their group therapy programs. 

When we examine the data for differences be- 
tween types of state correctional facilities in terms 
of group therapy personnel, we find that reforma- 
tories employ psychiatrists and psychologists as . 
group therapists to a greater degree than either 
training schools, camps and diagnostic centers, 
or prisons. Training schools and reformatories em- 
ploy social workers as group therapists more fre- 
quently than prisons. It was not too surprising to 
discover that the highest proportion of institutions 
that relied on nonprofessional staff members as 
group leaders were state prisons, with 64 percent 
indicating this arrangement. On the other hand, 
training schools used these nonprofessionally 
trained employees in 30 percent, and reforma- 
tories 26 percent of the cases. State institutions 
tend to employ nonprofessionals as leaders of 
therapy groups with greater frequency than fed- 
eral facilities. 

The 110 institutions in this survey, with group 
therapy programs, have assigned a total of 1,063 
employees the responsibility of conducting therapy 
groups. Fifty-six percent of them have some pro- 
fessional or college training, while the remaining 
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44 percent are nonprofessional persons whose 
main assignments are clerical, custodial, or serv- 
ice. Of the professionally trained group therapists, 
only 19 percent are psychiatrists or psychologists. 
Fifteen percent of the group therapy personnel 
were social workers and 22 percent were trained 
in disciplines other than psychiatry, psychology 
or social work. 


5. What type of group therapy do you use? 

In contrast to the previous survey, where lec- 
ture-discussion was the principal type of group 
therapy in operation, this survey indicates that 
the major emphasis is on a psychoanalytic ap- 
proach. Almost half of all the institutions in the 
survey reported using this type of group therapy, 
as contrasted with lecture-discussion, 29 percent, 
repressive-inspirational, 10 percent, and other 
types, 18 percent. The latter category includes a 
variety of approaches, i.e., “eclectic,” “Rogerian,” 
“open discussion without lecture,” “relationship 
therapy,” “psychobiological approach,” “prepara- 
tion for furlough,” and “muddling through.” 
There were very few differences in regard to this 
item, between state and federal institutions. 

The situation among the various categories of 
state institutions is significant in that training 
schools and prisons attempt to implement a psy- 
choanalytic emphasis in their group therapy pro- 
grams in greater proportions than other types of 
facilities. The lecture-discussion emphasis is 
stressed by more than one-third of the training 
schools, 29 percent of the reformatories, but only 
16 percent of the prisons. The repressive-inspira- 
tional emphasis does not seem to have much appeal 
to the state facilities with group therapy pro- 
grams since only 14 percent of the prisons, 13 
percent of the reformatories, and 6 percent each 


of the training schools and camps and diagnostic 


centers utilized it. 


6. How are inmates selected for participation in 
the therapy groups? 

The responses to this question indicate quite 
clearly there is no standardized procedure for 
selecting inmates for participation in group ther- 
apy programs. There is, however, a heavy con- 
centration of institutions which assign this re- 
sponsibility to professional staff members. Two- 
thirds of the responses used this method of selec- 
tion as compared with 26 percent that delegate it 
to the classification committee and a very small 
proportion which rely on methods such as the 
automatic selection of all new admissions, all 
preparolees, inmate volunteers, correctional offi- 
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cers, and other nonprofessionally trained employ- 
ees. This pattern of selection of inmates was found 
among the four categories of state facilities with 
very little deviation. Perhaps, the most striking 
finding is the fact that camps and diagnostic 
centers tend to be more rigid than the other types 
of state institutions in that almost all of them, 87 
percent, used professional persons to select in- 
mates for group therapy programs. By way of 
contrast, 77 percent of the training schools, 60 
percent of the reformatories, and 64 percent of the 
state prisons utilized this method. 


7. Indicate the number of therapy groups you 
have at your institution. 

The extent to which group therapy is taking 
hold in correctional institutions in the United 
States can be determined, in large measure, by the 
responses to items 7, 8, and 9. They were designed 
to elicit from the institutions a picture of the role 
of group therapy in the lives of the inmates, as 
well as the staff. As might be expected, a great 
deal of variation was reported among the insti- 
tutions in this survey. A few of them have as 
little as one or two groups in operation while in 
other instances there are as many as a hundred 
groups. The responses to this item were arranged 
in terms of two categories, institutions which were 


conducting five groups or less and those which # 


were operating over five groups, at any one time. 
The majority, 60 percent, had in operation five or 
less therapy groups. 


8. How many group sessions take place each 
month? 

The amount of time involved in administering a 
group therapy program varied considerably from 
one institution to another. In a few cases therapy 
groups were conducted daily; in other instances 
they were on a weekly basis. In other words, the 
number of sessions held for each group per month 
varied from 4 to 30. 

The responses to this item were grouped under 
two categories, five sessions or less per group per 
month and over five sessions per group per month. 
The results indicate that the overwhelming major- 
ity of institutions, 72 percent, were conducting five 
sessions or less for each group during the course 
of each month. 

9. What is the average number of inmates per 
group? 

The size of each of the therapy groups is re 
lated to the emphasis of the approach employed in 
the institution’s program. For example, psycho 
analytically oriented groups rarely admitted more 
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than 10.inmates to each group, while counseling 
groups were able. to include'as many as 100 ‘in- 
mates. It should ‘be noted ‘that the’ size of the 
therapy group is a function of the type of inmate 
population, the age range involved, the size of the 
institution, and the availability of personnel. Most 
of the institutions, 68. percent, reported that the 
average number of inmates per group was 10 
or less. Training schools, in almost every case, 
restricted the size of their groups to 10 or less 
inmates.. The responses indicated that this pattern 
was followed by more than two-thirds of the re- 
formatories, over half of the camps and diagnostic 
centers, and less than half of the state prisons, 


ig § 10. What kinds of changes have taken place in 
od § your group therapy program since its inception? 


The size and quality of a trained staff, are in- 
timately tied to the appropriations allotted by 
state legislators. This fact as well as the limited 
supply of, and competition for professional per- 


at @ sonnel, requires that adjustments be made in cor- 
ti- § rectional group therapy programs from time to 
as § time. This section was designed to present a pic- 
in § ture of the expansions, curtailments, and content 
red § changes made in the group therapy programs of 
red @ the institutions that participated in this survey. 
ere §@ The responses to this item indicate there have 
ich 9 been many program shifts since almost 90 per- 
me. @ cent of the institutions made one or more changes 
. or & since the inception of their group therapy pro- 
grams. There were 319 changes reported, or an 
ach @ *verage of 3.3 changes for each of the 96 insti- 
tutions responding to this item. Table 1 presents 
wah? detailed analysis of the percentage distribution 
“om of the'several types of changes. Many of the insti- 
apy tutions decided to broaden the scope of their group 
nces therapy programs by increasing the number of 
‘the therapy groups. Institutions also reported the ad- 
onth dition of professionally trained staff members to 
conduct the therapy sessions. In contrast with 
nder these developments, only half of the institutions 
y per “ported an increase in the number of group ses- 
nth. § “ons. Fifteen percent of the institutions had to 
ajor- § “Urtail various aspects of this type of program for 
y five § “Ne reason or another. The largest reduction oc- 
purse § CUrred in the number of group sessions. 
Another important feature of any group ther- 
s per § *PY program is the content of the sessions. The 
institutions were requested to indicate the nature 
is re § °f the changes in this area. Fifty-six percent re- 
red in ported making changes in the content of the group 
ycho- f discussions. Almost half of these made attempts 


to increase the amount of inmate discussion, 22 
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percent stated they increased their group :activi- 
ties, and 10 percent introduced additional lecture 
material. The remaining institutions listed other 
types of content changes: granting inmates a 
greater degree of responsibility for determining 
the content, increasing the number of voluntary 
group leaders from the outside, more “social 
drama,” “greater adaptability to movies,” “use of 
books of psychological content,” “more structure” 
and “more discussion of current attitudes and less 
philosophical discussion.” 


11. For what types of inmates have you found 
group therapy most successful and for what 
types was it found to be of limited or iittle value? 

There seemed to be a reluctance on the part of 
the responding institutions to evaluate their ex- 
periences with the various types of inmates who 
participated in group therapy programs. Less than 
half of the respondents replied to this item. Since 
definitions of the offender categories were not 
included in the questionnaire, and the fact that 
these categories used were not mutually exclusive, 
may have deterred ‘many institutions from re- 
sponding. 

In general, responding indicated 
that neurotics, sex offenders, alcoholics, and other 
types of emotionally disturbed inmates. benefited 
most from their experiences in therapy groups, 
and habitual thieves, professional criminals and 
other types of social offenders received few bene- 
fits from participation in this type of treatment. 
A third generalization that can be made with some 
degree of confidence, is that successful experiences 
were reported with. so-called “first. offenders,” 
particularly in training schools and camps -— 
diagnostic centers. 


12. if you are planning to start a group ties 
program, br you already have such a program, 
would you be interested i in receiving assistance by 
(a) sending persons to institutes for training, 
(b) employing properly qualified ‘personnel, or 
(c) receiving literature in the field? 

Most of the institutions that returned the ques- 
tionnaire either did not reply to this item or they 
indicated little interest in any of the three types 
of assistance that were listed. This. group con- 
stitutes 65: percent of the 220 responding insti- 
tutions. ‘Of the remainder of the facilities inter- 
ested in assistance, the larger proportion, 21 per- 
cent, preferred to send personnel to institutes for 
training, 16 percent wanted to recéive literature 
in the field of group therapy, and 13 percent 
indicated a desire to employ qualified personnel. 
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13. Have any. evaluations or research studies 
been made of your program? _ 

There is little doubt that research and evalua- 
tion should be important aspects of any treatment 
program, but research efforts in the field of correc- 
tion have been relatively negligible. As the re- 
sponses to this item indicate, correctional group 
therapy is no exception. The data here show that 
only one-fifth of the institutions report any evalua- 
tions of their group treatment program. Some of 
the institutions replied to the effect that it was too 
early for them to draw conclusions about their 
programs because of insufficient experience with 
group therapy as a correctional technique. Others 
indicated they were merely experimenting with 
therapy groups and had not yet decided to in- 
corporate them into the total treatment program 
of the institution. 


14. Do you have an Alcoholics Anonymous pro- 
gram in your institution? 

AA programs, while not usually considered 
group therapy, represent one of the earliest at- 
tempts to introduce a group approach into cor- 
rectional institutions. Thirty-nine percent of the 
220 institutions that replied to this item reported 
using AA groups. When we exclude the 70 state 
training schools from consideration, the propor- 
tion of correctional facilities that utilize AA pro- 
grams increases to 58 percent. One of the surpris- 
ing results in this regard is that the proportion of 
federal institutions with AA programs, 72 percent, 
is more than twice the proportion of state correc- 
tional facilities, 35 percent, in the same category. 
Among the state institutions with AA programs, 
it was found that prisons outstripped all other 
kinds of facilities with 75 percent reporting its 
use. However, reformatories were not far behind 
with 68 percent of them involved in this type of 
group treatment. On the other hand, only 22 per- 
cent of the camps and diagnostic centers saw fit 
to establish AA programs. 


“While group methods were gs to inmates of 
correctional institutions prior to World War II, the use 
of group therapy in programs designed to restore delin- 
quent solders to full duty status at Army rehabilitation 
centers, stimulated the interest of civilian correctional 
administrators in the application of specialized group 
methods to the civilian correctional population. Since 
World War II there has been a steady growth in the 
use of group methods in correctional treatment pro- 
grams.” 


15. How long have you been using AA groups 
in your institution? 
Several state and federal institutions reported 


using AA programs for 10 years or longer. In fact, 
more than half of all the institutions, 64 percent, 
indicated experience with AA groups for a period 
of over 5 years, while the remaining 36 percent 
replied they had been conducting these groups for 
a period of 5 years or less. 


16. Who conducts the AA meetings? 

Although AA groups in the free community 
conduct their sessions under the leadership of one 
of their members, apparently, this is not a com- 
mon practice among AA groups in a correctional 
setting. In only 10 percent of the institutions with 
AA programs do inmates lead the group. The 
overwhelming majority of the institutions employ 
a combination of inmates and outside AA members 
as leaders, while 14 percent of the institutions use 
ousiders in this capacity. 


17. How many AA meetings are conducted each 
month at your institution? 

The majority of the institutions reported they 
held an average of five or less AA meetings each 
month, while 23 percent indicated they conducted 
an average of over five meetings per month. 


18. What is the average number of inmates 
attending AA meetings? 

More than half of the responding institutions 
replied they had 50 or less inmates who attended 
each of the AA sessions, while 42 percent reported 
over 50 inmates in attendance at each meeting. 


Conclusion 


Our resurvey of the use of group methods in 
correctional institutions reveals an increase in the 
total number of group therapy programs and in 
the number of participating inmates. In the insti- 
tutions responding to the questionnaire, the idea 
that correctional treatment programs should have 
some form of group therapy seems fairly well 
established. The responses to this questionnaire, 
when contrasted with the earlier survey, reflect 
more sophistication in the use of terms. This was 
most apparent in the discriminations made be- 
tween various group methods, i.e., group therapy, 
group counseling, etc. The responses of the insti- 
tutions reflect the relatively recent development 
of correctional group counseling programs. These 
groups are conducted primarily by nonprofes- 
sional staff members who function in this capac- 
ity in addition to their other duties. Apparently, 
the topics discussed in group counseling vary 48 
one counselor writes, “from a trip to the moon, to 
rules and regulations of the institution.” The re 
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sponses also suggest that the Alcoholics Anony- 
mous program at most institutions is likely to be 
detached from the other group treatment pro- 
grams and, with only nominal supervision, is 
under the directiion of inmates and former alco- 
holics who are members of the outside AA groups. 

Responses to the questionnaire indicate there 
has been little evaluation and almost no research 
dealing with the effectiveness of group therapy 


programs in correctional institutions. The reports 
and literature we received are confined primarily 
to descriptions of programs and opinions about 
their effectiveness. The development of these pro- 
grams seems to be more related to a conviction that 
inmate-staff or inmate-inmate verbalizations di- 
rected at self-understanding will prevent future 
criminal behavior than any pertinent facts that a 
program of group therapy does so. 


Looking at the Law 


By A. E. GOTTSHALL 
Attorney, Department of Justice 


1. Is a person committed under the split sentence pro- 
vision of 18 U.S.C. 3651 entitled to credit for good conduct if 
such commitment is 6 months? 


Section 3651, as amended August 1958, provides that in 
any case where the maximum possible punishment exceeds 
6 months the court may impose a sentence exceeding 6 
months; direct commitment for a period not exceeding 6 
months; suspend execution of the remainder of the sen- 
tence imposed, and place the defendant on probation for 
such period and upon such conditions as may seem fit. 

The declared purpose of the amendment was to vest 
district judges with the power to give a convicted de- 
fendant a taste of imprisonment antecedent to a period 
of probation in particular cases where the judge was con- 
vinced that the subject did not deserve imprisonment as a 
whole for the offense, nor alternatively merit the grant of 
probation as a whole. Inasmuch as the commitment to an 
institution is restricted to a maximum of 6 months, with 
statistics reflecting that courts have ordered commitment 
for periods as brief as 1 month, it seemed logical to con- 
clude that the intent of the court as reflected in the length 
of the commitment would be thwarted unless custody were 
continued to expiration of the actual commitment ordered; 
in other words, that uniformity of treatment was indicated. 
Qn that reasoning as well as another factor referred to 
later, it was determined administratively that the de- 
fendant ordered committed for 6 months was no more 
entitied to credit for good conduct than one committed for 
less than 6 months and for whom the good conduct statute 
made no allowance.! 

However, Section 4161 considered in conjunction with 
Section 3651, as amended, supplies the rational conclusion 
that good conduct credits are not allowable where the 
custody period preceding probation is 6 months. Good con- 
duct credit, in the language of Section 4161, is “a deduc- 
tion from the term of his sentence.” The period of commit- 
ment under Section 3651 is not the sentence imposed but 
's an order of the court that a defendant serve a portion of 
his sentence before release on probation. If good conduct 
credit were allowed on that portion it would necessarily be 
based on the length of the sentence imposed, in contrast 
with the period of actual commitment ordered. Thus, as- 
suming imposition of a 3-year sentence, the good conduct 
credit of 7 days monthly on that span of time would ex- 
ceed the duration of a 6-month commitment, thus producing 
a1 incongruous result. Finally, the language of the statute 
clearly differentiates between the sentence imposed and 
the period of commitment thereunder. Unless, and until, 
4 contrary construction comes via judicial decision no 


im wood time statute, 18 U.S.C. 4161, does not authorize credit 
n terms less than 6 months. On a 6-month term the credit for good 
conduct is 6 days per month. 


credit is being awarded on a 6-month commitment under 
Section 3651. 


2. After a finding of juvenile delinquency may the court 
place the juvenile on probation for a period longer than 
the aatae limitation set by the Probation Act, 18 U.S.C. 
3651 


Our only resort in this matter is to the relevant pro- 
vision of the Juvenile Delinquency Act. The fourth section 
of that Act, 18 U.S.C. 5034, contains the following: 


“If the court finds a juvenile to be a delinquent, it 
may place him on probation for a period not exceeding 
his minority, or commit him to the custody of the 
Attorney General for a like period. 

“Such commitment shall not exceed the term which 
might have been imposed had he been tried and con- 
victed of the alleged violation.” 


The reader will observe that the probation period may 
be set for the duration of minority. That provision is 
without qualification of any kind. Contrasted with that 
fact is the provision that while a commitment to custody 
may be ordered for the period of minority, such commit- 
ment is limited in duration to the maximum term of im- 
prisonment authorized by the statute violated. Therefore, 
if the elapsed time between the dates of commitment and 
arrival at majority, respectively, exceeds the maximum 
penalty authorized by the offended statute, the latter term, 
in contradistinction to the minority period, constitutes the 
limit of permissible commitment. As stated, the authority 
to place on probation for minority is unrestricted. If the 
legislators had intended that juvenile delinquents should 
not be subject to probation in excess of 5 years, as in the 
case of adults, it must be assumed that they would have 
included such limitation in the statute. The absence of a 
restrictive provision supports the conclusion that probation 
for minority, irrespective of the length of the intervening 
period, is lawful. 


3. As to deferred prosecution: (a) May it be used when 
the juvenile is 18 or over? (b) What should be the maximum 
period of “informal probation”? 

To achieve reasonable uniformity in the practical opera- 
tion of deferred prosecution it is profitable from time to 
time to draw the attention of enforcement officials to the 
two factors above indicated. Intermittently instances come 
to hand where a law violator who has passed the 18th 
birthday is processed under the deferred prosecution plan, 
and other instances where the informal probation period 
is set at 2 or even 3 years. 

The Juvenile Delinquency Act fixes the 18th birthday as 
the transition from juvenile status to adulthood. For a 
violation of law perpetrated after arrival of that date the 
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prosecutor has but two choices—to pursue active adult 
prosecution or forego it completely. Only as to those under 
18 may he adopt the alternative plan of deferred prosecu- 
tion in lieu of a juvenile delinquency proceeding unless. 
of course, the Attorney General has specifically direc 

adult procedure. In the matters involved in (a) and (b) 
above it seems appropriate to quote briefly from the 
article? by former Chief Probation Officer for the Eastern 
District of New York, Mr. Conrad Printzlien, the paternal 
aes ag of deferred prosecution, also known as the 

rooklyn Plan. As to (a) above he stated: 


“Deferred prosecution was not intended to apply to 
panes of the age of 18 years or over. To broaden the 

se may lead to an indiscriminate use and is danger- 
ous practice.” 


As to (b): 


“The definition (deferred promeestion) further pro- 
vides for a definite term of supervision, usually 18 
months, while prosecution is deferred. The reason for 
this is twofold. It provides a testing ground, in order 
to definitely determine whether the prosecutor’s faith 
in the individual was justified, and it provides for 
community protection.” 

4. When probation is revoked and sentence ordered 


executed has the court power thereupon to restore the 
subject to probation status? 


The writer is convinced that such procedure represents 
only a sporadic occurrence and, while it may be deemed 


justifiable by the court under the circumstances of a 


Since 1945 Aaron E. Gottshall has edited Federal 
Probation’s “Looking at the Law.” He retires from 
Government service on July 31 after 35 years, 30 of 
them as an attorney with the Department of Justice. 
With this issue he also concludes his column in which he 
has answered, interpreted, and rendered personal counsel 
on many legal questions and problems relating to pro- 
bation and parole. 

Shortly after his graduation from Brown University 
in 1915, Mr. Gottshall entered Government service. 
Ten years later he was admitted to the District of 
Columbia Bar and engaged in the practice of law until 
1930 when he launched his distinguished career with 
the Department of Justice as an attorney on prohibition 
work in the Tax-Prohibition Division. In 1934 he was 
transferred to the Criminal Divison. 

For many years Mr. Gottshall has been recognized 
as an authority on legal problems relating to the cus- 
tody, care, and treatment of federal prisoners; parole; 
probation; the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act; and 
the Federal Youth Corrections Act. 

For 30 years Mr. Gottshall has been an effective 
counselor to attorneys in the Department of Justice, 
United States attorneys, federal judges, the Bureau of 
Prisons, the Board of Parole, the Federal Probation 
System, private counsel, and prisoners on every con- 
ceivable question affecting legal rights. As _ liaison 
officer between the Federal Bureau of Prisons and the 
offices of the United States attorneys, he has contributed 
in large measure to an understanding of the Depart- 
ment’s philosophy relating to the treatment of offenders, 
to the development of uniformity in practice, and to the 
general improvement of criminal justice. 

Readers of Federal Probation will miss Mr. Gottshall’s 
precise, penetrating, and thoughtfully prepared con- 
tributions through his column. Those of us who have 
worked closely with him are happy to know he will 
remain in Washington and that we shall continue to 
have the opportunity to seek his wise counsel, to be re- 
freshed by his homespun humor, and to be enriched by 
his kindly understanding, warmth of personality, and 
fine character which have endeared him to his many 
friends and associates and have won the admiration of 
all who have been privileged to work with him. We 
express our special thanks to Mr. Gottshall for his im- 
portant contributions to Federal Probation as author 
and columnist.—The Editors. 


particular case, it definitely appears to constitute action 
in excess of judicial power. Actually, the question of such 
a enya arises more by inquiry as to its propriety than 

y any pursuit thereof. The problem was discussed in this 
column in the issue of September 1954 with relation to a 
case involving mitigating circumstances. That discussion, 
too lengthy for incorporation here, detailed a court's 
limited powers after conviction and sentence and (in case 
the mentioned issue is unavailable) reached a negative 
conclusion in the matter of power in relation to the ques- 
tion set out above. The final paragraph of that discussion 
sums up the situation thus: 


“Neither are we able to point the finger at any pro- 
vision in the Probation Act which would fortify an 
affirmative answer to the question. Under the last 
sentence of 18 U.S.C. 3653 we think the trial court in 
a revocation proceeding may pursue one of two 
courses. It may revoke probation and order commit- 
ment, or continue the defendant on probation. If it 
adopts the first, its jurisdiction, as we see it, comes to 
an end with the exception of the right (a) to reduce 
sentence within a 60-day period thereafter and (b) 
to vacate a sentence for lack of jurisdiction as author- 
ized by 18 U.S.C. 2255.” 


5. Administrative change in computation of consecutive 
adult sentence imposed while juvenile delinquent commit- 
ment is in force. 

A juvenile delinquent who committed an offense while 
in custody or while on parole and was prosecuted as an 
adult and given a consecutive sentence has heretofore had 
the two commitments aggregated for good conduct allow- 
ance purposes on the assumption that it was required by 
the relevant clause of the good conduct statute. By this 
practice he was eligible for mandatory release earlier 
than would have been true if the commitments had been 
treated separately as to good conduct. However, if the 
juvenile so released became a violator he was returned to 
custody and required to serve the aggregated good con- 
duct credit, part of which was obviously ascribable to the 
juvenile term and part to the adult term. An indefensible 
situation thus arose upon termination of the period of 
minority (for which a substantial percentage of juveniles 
are committed) since from that point on the subject in 
such case was held partly in connection with his juvenile 
commitment contrary to the statutory provision terminat- 
ing all jurisdiction at age 21. 

ecently the problem was studied and the conclusion 
reached that since a juvenile is not a person “convicted of 
an offense against the United States,” it follows that the 
provision of 18 U.S.C. 4161 requiring the aggregation of 
two or more sentences for the purpose of computing goo 
conduct allowance, is legally inapplicable. Accordingly, the 
commitments of all juveniles in this category have been 
recomputed on a separate basis to reflect commencement 
of the adult sentence on the minimum nets date of 
the juvenile term, such date being the length of the juvenile 
term less good conduct allowance earned thereunder. This 
rocedure is insurance against service of any part of the 
juvenile term after expiration of the minority period. 


PRESENTENCE REPORTS 


My predecessor on this column, Mr. Alexander Holtzoff, 
Judge of the District Court for the District of Columbia, 
recently denied a motion by counsel for a defendant to in- 
spect the probation officer’s report of presentence investiga- 
tion. In doing so he offered some poignant reasons for its 
unavailability to the movant. We quote him in part: 

“It is not the practice to permit the defendant or 
his counsel or anyone else to inspect reports of pre- 
sentence investigations. Such reports are treated as 
confidential documents. They are not public records. 
The reason is obvious. Such reports, in order to be 
helpful to the court, must of necessity contain a con- 
siderable amount of information that may be obtained, 
on occasion, in confidence. So, too, the probation officer 


2 See FEDERAL PROBATION, March 1948. 
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must feel free to make comments and suggestions that 
may prove to be of value to the court. 

“The custom of treating reports as confidential 
documents is merely a continuation of prior practice. 
If these reports were made public and were available 
to counsel as a matter of right, I am sure that their 
value would be much reduced, because a great deal of 
information now generally contained in them would 
not be available.” 


RECENT DECISION 
In the June 1959 issue we discussed the case of Stewart 


v. U. S. and Meriman, a decision in which the Court of 
Appeals for the Tenth Circuit had followed the rule laid 
down by the Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit in 
Strand v. Schmittroth, 251 Fed. 2d 590, to the effect that 
physical possession of the body of a person accused of 
crime by a state gave the state jurisdiction to prosecute 
notwithstanding the fact that such person was on federal 
probation. A petition for certiorari to the U. S. Supreme 
Court has been denied (October 1959) and therefore the 
rule that physical custody by the state is conclusive of its 
jurisdiction to prosecute a federal probationer is settled 
by the court of last resort. 


Legislation 


By AUBREY GASQUE 
Assistant Director, Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


Due to the lengthy civil rights debates, little legislative 
action has been taken on bills previously outlined in this 
column. New bills introduced since February that might 
be of interest are the following: 

H. R. 11493 and 11495.—Federal Employees Compensa- 
tion Act. These bills amend the Compensation Act to make 
benefits more realistic in terms of present wage rates. 

H. R. 11105.—Support Orders. This bill provides for the 
enforcement of support orders in certain state and federal 
courts, and makes it a crime to move or travel in inter- 
rd and foreign commerce to avoid compliance with such 
orders. 


H. R. 11395.—Setting aside conviction of youth offender 

on probation.—This bill amends Section 5021 of title 18 
U.S.C. to provide for the setting aside of a conviction when 
a probationer is unconditionally discharged from probation 
prior to the expiration of the maximum period fixed by 
the court. 
_H. R. 11152.—Juvenile Delinquency Control.—This bill 
provides for federal assistance for projects which will 
demonstrate or develop techniques and practices leading 
to a solution of the nation’s juvenile delinquency control 
programs. 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY, AND POLICE SCIENCE 
Reviewed by CLAUDE L. GOZA 


“Criminal Justice, Legal Values and the Rehabilitative 
Ideal,” by Francis A. Allen (September-October 1959). The 
author, who is professor of law at the University of 
hicago, describes the rehabilitative ideal as a complex 
of ideas which include the following: that human behavior 
is the product of antecedent causes; that knowledge of the 
antecedents of human behavior makes possible an approach 
to the scientific control of human behavior; and that 
measures employed to treat the convicted offender should 
serve a therapeutic function. Some of the dilemmas and 
conflicts of values that have resulted from efforts to 
impose the rehabilitative ideal on the system of criminal 
Justice are: that the rise of the rehabilitative ideal has 
dictated what questions are to be investigated so that 
many other ‘matters as or more important have been 
ignored, i.e., the lack of concern with the idea of de- 
terrence; that the rehabilitative ideal has been debased 
i practice, ie., “the language of therapy has frequently 
Provided a formidable obstacle to a realistic analysis of 
the conditions that confront us” and has often led to 
Mereased severity of penal measures (as in juvenile court 
and indeterminate sentences) ; and that the rehabilitative 
ideal has often been accompanied by attitudes and meas- 


ures that conflict with the values of individual liberty and 
volition, i.e., providing therapy at the expense of justice. 
In summation, Professor Allen says he has not sought to 
cast doubt on the substantial benefits of the rise of the 
rehabilitative ideal but has attempted to describe con- 
tinuing problems and difficulties associated with it. 

“Some Latent Functions of Imprisonment,” by Hans W. 
Mattick (September-October 1959). Mr. Mattick, president 
of the Illinois Academy of Criminology, issues a challenge 
to think seriously of some effects (latent functions) of 
our traditional methods of dealing with criminals. He 
defines a latent function as “when the objective con- 
sequences of our subjective motives and activity are some- 
thing other than that which we intended to achieve, 
whether tangenital, irrelevant, or contrary to our sub- 
jective motives.” He leads up to the latent functions of 
the traditional criminal legal process by discussing the 
traditional normative motives for imprisonment, the es- 
sential or primary purpose of imprisonment, and the 
traditional criminal legal process. He then considers at 
some length two latent functions—caste relations and 
personality distortions in the prison community. He con- 
cludes that our prisons today are in a state of neurosis 
because too many of their functions are still latent and 
have not been brought under rational control. 

“The Probation Officer’s Role in Psychiatric Cases,” by 
Dr. Jack V. Wallinga (November-December 1959). The 
author, a private practitioner in child psychiatry at St. 
Paul, compares the limitations of the psychiatrist and 
psychologist to the role of the probation officer with the 
offender who presents psychiatric problems. He states 
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that too often the psychiatrist has only brief, repeated 
interviews or only one interview or period of observation 
which does not allow time for an adequate understanding 
of an individual’s personality; that the psychiatrist too 
often allows a formal diagnosis to assume major im- 
portance. and that this er subsequently interferes 
with treatment and strongly affects the outcome of the 
case. In other words, the treatment and environmental 
pret rather than being based on the individual are 
ased on the diagnosis. : 

Another limitation is the short supply of psychiatrists, 
many of whom are not interested in working with delin- 
quent, belligerent, or antisocial individuals. The probation 
officer’s role is different in that it has: the offender as an 
assigned case, not a referral; flexibility enabling him to 
visit and know about the home, neighborhood, and asso- 
ciates; primarily a positive relationship of practical as 
well as emotional support; and a predetermined length 
of contact time. Training, and good casework supervision, 
including preparation for referral for consultation or 
review, are important. Dr. Wallinga states that successful 
therapy of antagonistic, delinquent persons is dependent 
almost entirely on the development of a positive relation- 
ship with the therapist and that “such a positive relation- 
ship with its therapeutic benefits is just as possible and 
usually more available with the probation or parole officer 
as with a psychiatrist.” 


NPPA JOURNAL 


Reviewed by JOHN A. SPRAGUE 


“The Legal Nature of Neglect,” by Thomas D. Gill (Jan- 
uary 1960). The author, a juvenile court judge in Connect- 
icut, reminds us that only during the last 60 years has the 
law given measurable attention to the protection of child- 
ren, and begun to define their status in court. Through 
the doctrine of parens patriae the courts may now through 
“children’s laws” decide a parent or guardian is neglectful 
and remove the child from their influence. In taking such 
a giant step the court must take care it acts in accordance 
with the statutory definition of neglect rather than the 
urgings of an overinvolved caseworker or its own special 
sensibilities which may fall outside the definition. Neglect 
has been defined as failure to exercise the care that cir- 
cumstances demand; and this “care” as what would be 
expected of an ordinarily prudent parent. 

he law as to neglect could be seen as within five areas: 
(1) Moral Neglect can be charged not necessarily after 
one specific immoral instance but by an accumulation of 
events which in total show moral bankruptcy of the par- 
ents. (2) Custody Conflicts between parents often have one 
petitioning neglect only to embarrass or punish the other. 
Here the court when deciding custody may act only when 
neglect is sete (3) Medical Neglect relates to the 
situation where the life of the child is dependent on re- 
ceiving medical attention, and this attention is withheld. 
It seems well established that the State can order treat- 
ment. (4) Emotional Neglect is a — area less well 
established. There is a reluctance to base neglect on a 
lack of love or poor emotional climate of home, for such 
accusations are often vague and difficult to document. In 
any event, the advice of a competent psychiatrist or psy- 
chologist should be available to the court. (5) Educational 
Neglect is spelled out by state or local laws but it is im- 
portant to determine whether the child’s distaste for 
school or the parents’ indifference to education is at fault. 

The author cautions that unless the facts support the 
existence of neglect, a dismissal of the petition “must” 
result. He also points to the “crippling shortage” of prom- 
ising placements and the improvement in family social 
workers while reminding that more and more the courts 
are using “protective supervision” as against the child’s 
removal from the parents. 


“Neglect, Social Deviance, and Community Action,” by 
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to the atationdile between a child’s emotional deprivation 
(or neglect) and his subsequent social deviance is but a re- 
discovery of a relationship perceived by workers as far 
back as a century aon The author, professor of the school 
of social work at the University of Southern California, 
believes that the interval of relative inattention given the 
causal effects of such neglect stems from the following 
factors: The shift in concern from the obvious physica] 
abuse or “cruelty to children” to the less overt emotional 
neglect—the latter is less dramatic and less obvious; the 
reluctance of workers, schooled in the “passive” approach, 
to use the authority (and punishments) sometimes needed 
to remedy a neglect situation; the necessity of altering 
administrative procedures and staff habits to include the 
night work and other changes in routine needed to cope 
with the neglect problem; and the wrongful attitude of 
some that neglect was simply characteristic of certain 
ethnic groups so “why bother?” 

The problem of neglect needs police help which in turn 
means cooperation between juvenile officers and social 
workers. vpey: a the best agency to handle neglect prob- 
lems would be the state-operated child welfare offices. 


“Treatment of the Rejected Child,” by Merritt C. Gilman 


_ and Ruby Little (January 1960). In op! both the parent 


and child in a rejection situation, the probation officer 
must be aware of his own feelings and experiences as to 
rejection. He must also be aware that in almost all cases 
there is a wish to love on the parent’s part. The use of 
this wish is a first step in treatment. Rejection can be ex- 
ceedingly subtle, expressing itself in the spoiling of a child 
or in the delinquency of a child as an act to reunite the 
parents. A caseworker seeks to help rejecting parents by 
assisting in setting realistic goal and in bearing the anxiety 
inherent in achieving them. 

“Neglect, Red Tape, and Adoption,” by Ralph W. Crary 
(January 1960). The author, a judge of the District Court 
at Sioux City, Iowa, emphasizes that the root of delin- 
quency is the neglect of a child. This neglected child is 
better cared for in a private home (even though imperfect) 
than the best of institutions. Judge Crary, faced with the 
problem of many children in costly institutions, pushed 
for their adoption in private homes, even when there was 
not a perfect meshing of home type to child’s needs. Despite 
the warnings of dissenters, the greatly stepped up use of 
adoptions succeeded. The author urges that a maze of 
regulations should not stand between the neglected child 
and those who would adopt it. He tells his experiences in 
cutting red tape encountered. 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL THERAPY 


Reviewed by Davin H. GRONEWOLD 


“Indians, Alcohol and Homicide,” by James L. Baker, 
M. D. (Fourth Quarter 1959). The chief medical officer at 
Leavenworth reports on a study made of the 36 Indians 
incarcerated at the Kansas penitentiary on manslaughter 
or murder charges. The group in a sense was a selected 
one, since in all cases the crime was committed on a govern- 
ment reservation. The offenders came from 11 different 
tribes, but approximately half were either Sioux or 
Apaches. In almost all of the cases the behavior of _the 
Indian at the time the offense was committed was similar, 
demonstrating no tribal differentiation. The author states 
that in 90 percent of the cases the homicidal act was “an 
eruption of a very primitive type of behavior. The act was 
accomplished not by a single shot or a single blow but by 
multiple blows and attacks vented on the victim .... There 
were many characteristics of behavior which suggested 
acute catatonic excitement.” Often the victim was closely 
related to the assailant, and in one-half the cases the 
victim was his wife. The median age of the offender at 
the time that the homicide was committed was 35; the 


Norris E. Class (January 1960). Attention now being givenintelligence quotient followed the curve of the general 
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population; the educational attainment fell far below 
the median of the general population. 

Most of the offenders in this group could be correctly 
jabelled as chronic alcoholic in their tendencies; and in 
every case “the alcohol seemed to be the triggering 
mechanism that released an acute outburst of hostile, 

sive, overwhelming impulses that culminated in the 
valent death of another individual.” The adjustment of 
these offenders prior to the criminal act was studied and 
it was found that “most of them lived in simple schizoid 
adjustment, that they were quiet, passive persons and even 
for Indians on the reservation their behavior and adjust- 
ment were withdrawn. All of them showed inadequate or 
deficient goal formations and poorly sustained achievement 
drives .. . . None of them showed definite features that 
could be interpreted as predicting homicidal behavior.” 

Few had release plans, and of the 8 who had been 
released, all had been returned as violators. The author 
indicated that in looking at this group it is difficult to 
distinguish between schizoid personality reaction patterns, 
and patterns attributable to primitive cultures. Dr. Baker 
is careful to emphasize the fact that his study is in 
reference to a particular group of Indian offenders, and 
that the characteristics presented are in no way typical 
of the Indian as a group. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
Reviewed by WILLIAM C. Nau 


“Where and When Does Delinquency Start?” (Ladies 
Home Journal, January 1960). The Journal editors invited 
Governor Rockefeller of New York and Theodore Houser 
of Chicago to discuss the causes of juvenile delinquency 
and various action programs to combat youthful crime 
and violence. Governor Rockefeller not only has a deep 
interest in delinquency prevention because of his position 
but a personal concern growing out of beatings inflicted 
on his own son and 82 boys in his school by a gang of boys 
ranging in age from 12 to 14. 

All the participants agreed that churches can and should 
assume responsibility for delinquency prevention in a com- 
munity, but it was noted that as communities deteriorate 
churches move out and therefore some type of agency is 
needed to create a wholesome influence. They discussed 
the problem of inadequate homes, disintegrated families, 
slums, reaching the preschool child, removing children from 
unfit homes, and employment of young people. They recog- 
nized that early spotting of delinquency symptoms is impor- 
tant as well as the use of existing prevention facilities. 
Governor Rockefeller recommends the development of work 
schools for those who drop out of public school and special 
care and attention for the school child with scholastic prob- 
lems. He also approves the youth camp program which has 
already been started in his state. Acknowledging that his 
state is short of correctional institutions for youthful of- 
fenders, Mr. Rockefeller is interested in a more efficient 
parole system and has a plan for speeding up the training 
% probation and parole officers who can guide young 
offenders. He also believes in a citizen action program and 
has encouraged meetings with representatives of key 
groups in various communities. 

. “How Movie and TV Violence Affects Children,” by 
redric Wertham, M.D. (Ladies Home Journal, February 
1960), Dr. Wertham answers the 10 most frequently asked 
questions about violence on television and in motion 
pictures and its effect on children between the ages of 3 and 
12. He believes that a study should be made to determine 
whether there is an excessive amount of violence on TV and 
Movie screens. Children are much more sensitive to violent 
on on a screen than to violence depicted in story books. 

t is believed by various authorities in the crime and 

. quency fields that young offenders frequently learn 
crime techniques from TV and movies, that young people 
ate rapidly being convinced that violence is an accepted 
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way of life, that the “visual mass media” (TV, movies, 
and crime comic books) play a contributing part in homi- 
cides committed by youth. 

Dr. Wertham believes that a child whose mind is filled 
with screen violence may have less psychological resis- 
tance to various evil influences. In his opinion children 
can be protected from this seduction by the screen if 
parents will contact sponsors of TV programs and express 
themselves on the quality of their shows. This would be 
more practical and effective than writing congressmen. 


“Psychiatry—The Troubled Science,” by Roland H. 
Berg (Look, February 2, 1960). The sections on the use of 

sychiatry in juvenile delinquency problems and in penal 
institutions are of particular interest in this pictorial 
article on present-day trends in this field. Treatment of 
parental attitudes and a child’s disturbed personality are 
within the scope of psychiatric treatment for ——_— 
in trouble. The Marin County Juvenile Hall in San 
Rafael, California, is used by juvenile courts for refer- 
rals of delinquents who remain there between 3 weeks 
and 6 months while probation officers prepare full reports 
on their backgrounds. 

The California Medical Facility at Vacaville prison 
represents an effort to convince penologists and legislators 
that in many cases criminal offenses result from emotional 
illness. At Vacaville a new inmate is diagnosed for 6 
weeks and then remanded to the treatment wing if it is 
believed he will respond to a psychiatric program of 
therapy and activities. This bold new approach will 
help determine whether or not some criminals can and 
should be treated as patients. The writer, Look’s medical 
director, recognizes that punishment alone has failed and 
that a new program must be attempted. 


“Puerto Rico Battles J. D.,” by Sando Bologna (The Lion, 
March 1960). The increase in — delinquency in Puerto 
Rico, especially in the San Juan area,:has aroused Lions 
Clubs to action. Each Lions Club sponsors a citizen’s 
committee in its community to study juvenile delinquency 
and ar 3 projects to combat youth problems. The 
assist in the supervision of children on probation wit. 
the courts. Lions have built a recreational park in an 
underprivileged area of San Juan, organized athletic pro- 
grams, set up a boy’s town for underprivileged youngsters, 
and assisted in fund raising for the San Juan Y.M.C.A. 


THE PRISON JOURNAL 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


The Prison Journal (October 1959). This issue of the 
Journal is devoted to social casework in corrections and 
comprises five short articles: “Casework in Probation”; 
“The Use of Casework Help in Program for the Untried 
Prisoner”; “Social Casework in Jail”; “Treatment, In- 
cluding Casework, as a Partial Solution to Prison Over- 
crowding”; and “Parole Travels Which Highway.” 

Walter Isenberg in “Parole Travels Which Highway” 
discusses with maturity and realism the basic question 
of social casework in corrections specifically as it relates 
to parole. Recognizing that some persons with professional 
social work background enter the correctional field by 
choice, and are able successfully to adapt to the correc- 
tional field and grow in it, the closing paragraph of his 
article captioned “The Correct Highway” merits restating: 


“Discussions and arguments regarding where social 
work belongs in the parole field will continue—seman- 
tics will be hurdles and obstacles in the efforts to com- 
municate. If any significant contributions have been 
made to the parole field, they are those common with 
the basic principles, concepts, and philosophies repre- 
sented by the field of social work. We may make many 


detours prior to making a selection as to the proper 
highway we should travel. The ultimate selection will 
be very close to the field of social work. Perhaps not 


» but 


social work as it is practiced in related fiel 
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rather in a new concept developed to meet the need of knowledge, attitudes, and skills of social work which are 

persons working in the parole field, with an awareness relevant to the treatment of the offender. These basic 

and appreciation of all aspects of the parole agent’s knowledge, attitudes, and skills, however, require certain 

function and role.” adaptations by correctional social workers for effective 
service in corrections, particularly as related to: 


“(1) Investigation and surveillance for the purpose 
of securing information about the client’s Failures 


or successes in meeting the obligations of his le 
SOCIAL CASEWORK status; (2) the use of controls to modify client oo 
Reviewed by Epwin B. ZEIGLER ior; (3) acting as a legal authority person in the 


client’s life with responsibility for value change; and 


Among the more significant observations disclosed 
“The Curriculum yee Implications for the Field of through the study are that: (1) Social work education 
Corrections,” by Ben S. Meeker (January 1960). This issue must modify the students’ “stereotyped concepts” toward 
of Social Casework consists of appraisals of six of the 13 rsons and groups who do not seek help voluntarily. (2) 
parts of a curriculum study begun in 1955 by the Council [n corrections, the social worker must learn to function 
on Social Work Education. It emphasizes that these reports jn the area of several different disciplines which have a 
represent a | the conclusions of the members comprising ¢ommon aim, but which use varying methods. 
the study staff. Dr. Elliot Studt, of the Rutgers University Dr. Studt concludes her report with five implications 
Graduate School of Social Work, was project director and for the social work curriculum study. The first suggestion 
editor for the Curriculum Study on Corrections. The ap- jg that “no separate specialty seems required in order to 
preieel of this report as prepared for Social Casework prepare social workers to take their place in correctional 
by Ben S. Meeker, chief probation officer and director of service,” 
the Federal Probation Training Center at Chicago. 7 The second implication is that in corrections the social 
The reviewer’s summary observations are that this workers’ tasks are not exclusively casework or group 
study (Education for Social Workers in the Correctional work, but more nearly those of a general practitioner. 
Field, Volume V; Council on Social Work Education, 345 ‘There is need for well-rounded social workers whose case- 
East 46th Street, New York 17, N. Y.) ecprennats along work training “has not obscured their understanding of 
overdue first step toward what in time will be the coming group dynamics and of the social milieu from which their 
together, with mutual enrichment of knowledge and prac- clients come, or their responsibility for social action.” 
tice, of two professions; that is, (1) social work as taught The third implication is that “social science concepts 
in a graduate school of social work and (2) corrections re of particular importance in preparing social workers 
as have developed in an vee pee of authority and the to understand the correctional caseload and to work within 
social sciences. Though the leadership for this curriculum the correctional agency.” 
study stems from professional social work educators, it The fourth implication, and clearly documented in the 
There is tink the contribution to social work theory. The curriculum study 


ite clearly pl rrecti firm and equal f 
of professional social work schools as heretofore offered tee 


ractice. 
has not always adequately prepared students for effective The final implication is one pec veces wes the need for 
service in corrections, though it has offered them basic leadership. 


OBSERVANCE OF LAW 


This is the thing we mean when we praise a man as law- 
abiding. He observes the law, not because of fear of retribution, 
but because he considers it a moral obligation. I know that 
many of our greatest legal minds have taken what some are 
pleased to call a scientific view of the law. If a man violates a 
given statute, he then can expect to be fined so many dollars 
or imprisoned for so many months, or even executed. Yet, if 
he pays his penalty, the books of Society are balanced, and that 
is that. I believe that such a mechanistic view of the law is not 
enough. There is more in life than the account book of dollars 
and cents or crimes and punishments. There is the higher 
value of the best development of the individual—a chief ob- 
jective of our legal system. 


—HERBERT BROWNELL, JR. 
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Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 


Concepts and Problems in Criminology 


Criminology and Penology. By Richard R. Korn 
and Lloyd W. McCorkle. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, Inc., 1959. Pp. 660. $6.50. 


Richard R. Korn, a psychologist, and Lloyd W. McCorkle, 
a sociologist, have written an excellent textbook on crim- 
inology and penology. Both authors have had extensive 
practical experience in correction. Korn has been affil- 
jated with the New York City Magistrate’s Court and was 
at one time the director of education and counseling at the 
New Jersey State Prison. McCorkle is a former warden of 
the New Jersey State Prison and was the first director of 
the well-known “Highfields Project.”” Both men have also 
taught in universities. : 

Some textbooks overwhelm the reader with a vast array 
of data and give insufficient attention to principles, funda- 
mental issues, and methods of analysis. This book reverses 
the emphasis. The data are not allowed to obscure, but are 
used to illuminate, fundamentals. Indeed, one of the most 
commendable accomplishments of the authors is their 
resolute attempt to expound the basic issues, the relation 
of basic issues to theory, the relation of theory to data, 
the relation of theory and data to correctional practice, 
the relation of correctional practice to the basic issues. 
It soon becomes very apparent that this book is certainly 
not a quickie. Rather, it must be the distillation of the 
hard and long thinking, the endless discussion, and the 
earnest sifting and winnowing of two very perceptive and 
informed practitioners, observers, and students of crim- 
inology and correction. 

Although any brief review would fall short of adequately 
sampling the merits of this volume, a glimpse at its gen- 
eral plan may be useful. The book is divided into two parts, 
one on criminology and one on penology. There are four 
sections and 14 chapters in the former part and four 
sections and 18 chapters in the latter. 

First, there is a presentation of an overall view of the 
data of criminology with particular emphasis on the 
selective nature of reported crime. This is followed by an 
excellent discussion of some basic scientific tools for think- 
ing about the data of criminology. Then, there is a sum- 
mary of the present status, sources, reliability, and prob- 
lems of interpretation of criminal statistics. A discussion 
of the law and its relation to social control and a very clear 
account of criminal trial procedures occupy three chapters. 
These cover some topics too often neglected by criminolo- 
gists. Next, there is an analysis of the functional relations 
between the offender, the victim, and society which places 
crime squarely within its social context. The complex prob- 
lem of the theoretical classification of crimes and criminals 
and an evaluation of various classificatory schemes follows. 

other chapter covers a number of special types of of- 
fenders—sex, drug, military, and juvenile. 

The last five chapters in the first part are devoted to 
causation. Biological, racial, and ethnic theories are ap- 
Fralsed and found to be unsupported by scientific evidence. 

sychological and psychiatric theories fare little better. 
Sociological theories are dissected and their limitations 
noted. In the last chapter in Part I, the finest chapter in 
the book, in the reviewer’s opinion, there is a serious at- 
tempt to come to some resolution of the problem of causa- 


tion. The authors rightly seek a theory which will “fit,” 
t is, explain, the known facts about criminality and 
account for the diversity of these facts. Their theory comes 
nearest to doing this. It is one that makes use of the social 
Psychological concept of role and associated concepts. 
In Part II, the authors proceed immediately to locate 
Punishment in the social scheme of things and to trace 
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its history. The police; the judicial disposition of criminal 
cases; types, nature, and administration of correctional 
institutions; correctional services and procedures (custody, 
discipline, classification, employment, and so on); release 
methods; prevention; and many other operations, trends, 
problems, and controversies in correction are taken up. 

Special comment should be made of two chapters in this 

art—one on “The World of Officials” and the other on 
‘The World of Inmates.” Instead of the all-too-common 
assaults on correctional institutions and personnel, de- 
mands that prisons be converted into hospitals, and lusty 
injunctions to “break down the walls,” there are very 
realistic discussions of the social systems woven both by 
officials and inmates. Instead of the usual leveling of 
charges and assessing of praise and blame, the authors 
seek to explain soberly and systematically how it happens 
that what goes on in prison came to be and what there is 
about the prison system that makes those enmeshed in it 
behave as they do. 

A book so roundly praised will not suffer from some 
negative comment. One of the most difficult tasks for an 
author of a textbook in criminology and penology is to 
bring the part on penology into conformity with the 
theories and data set forth in the part on criminology. 
That is, suggestions on how to change offenders into non- 
offenders should grow out of, and be .consistent with, the 
author’s theory of crime. While this book is more successful 
than most in accomplishing this difficult feat, it is only 
partially successful. Although some of the approaches set 
forth for rehabilitation are in keeping with the authors’ 
theory of criminal behavior, not all are. The major lapse 
is seen in their somewhat uncritical acceptance of psycho- 
therapy. Psychotherapy—treating the person’s psycho- 
logical problems and processes—conflicts, it appears to the 
reviewer, with their position that psychological differences 
between offenders and nonoffenders have not been shown 
to exist. The real breakthrough on the critical problem in 
correction—how a social psychological theory of crime 
can be converted into machinery for rehabilitation—re- 
mains for the future. The authors are aware of this and 
call for a “truly experimental” oe to the problem. 

All in all, Korn and McCorkle have produced an out- 
standing textbook. It is scholarly, scientific, and balanced. 


University of Wisconsin MICHAEL HAKEEM 


A Collection of Articles on Law and Psychiatry 


Crime and Insanity. Edited by Richard W. Nice. 
$6.00 York: Philosophical Library, 1958. Pp. 280. 


This book sets the problem of crime and _ insanity 
centered around the concept of responsibility and the cur- 
rent practices of exempting the child and the insane. Out 
of the melange of penal law enforced in 48 States, the 
Federal Government, the military and separately in penal 
institutions all interdependent, there is no uniformity. The 
reader will discover that in Missouri time served in a 
mental hospital is not the same time served in a peniten- 
tiary. An inmate may be transferred to a mental hospital 
and confined there even in excess of his term sentence. 
His time is not reckoned to his sentence. 

Ralph B. Winn (“Principles of Punishment”) observes 
that the ae to lawlessness by way of bigger budgets, 
rallies, and rhetoric has the effect of creating further 
abuse of the law, that only a systematic and organized 
revision of the very foundations of justice, in the light of 
social interests, can — remedy the situation. Our atti- 
tude toward the responsibility of children and adolescents 
is obscure and uncertain in theory. This chapter is a 
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good statement of the rationale of punishment as con- 
ceived in terms of prevention and reform. al 
Henry A. Davidson (“Irresistible Impulse and Criminal 
Responsibility”) divides impulsive behavior into three 
groups: the explosive reactions of psychotics, obsessional 
compulsive acts of neurotics, and the rage reactions of 
normals. Courts appear to accept “irresistible impulse” 
only in association with — _(insanity). Davidson 
gives a good discussion of “irresistible impulse” in cases 
of neurosis which constitute the battleground in courts. 
He supplies an answer to Wertham’s statement that a 
compulsive violent act never constitutes a ——- in a 
—_- This is a good chapter which can read with 
rofit. 
° In a chapter on “The Differential Association Theory 
and Compulsive Crimes,” Donald R. Cressey points out 
the issues of controversy between lawyers and agony 
on the issue of compulsive crime, and makes clear that the 
mentalistic assumptions of both are the unresolved media 
of its continuance. The reader will discover stimulating 
ideas in the sociological theory of motivation which are 
not regarded as inner biological mainsprings of actions 
but linguistic constructs which onpeaie acts in particular 
situations. Cressey states: “The key linguistic constructs 
which a person applies to his own conduct in a certain set 
of circumstances are motives; the complete process by 
which such verbalizations are used is motivation.” The 
logical conclusion from the differential association theory 
of compulsive crime is that if such behavior is actually 

rompted “from within” it should be regarded as “insan- 
ty” in law, not “crime.” This theory suggests that individ- 
ual criminality is actually a group product. 

Herbert Bloch (“Legal, Sociological, and Psychiatric 
Variations in the Interpretation of the Criminal Act’’) 
offers the reader an orientation touching upon the mean- 
ings of legal concepts of normalcy, social control, the ele- 
ments that enter the criminal act, the psychiatric and 
interpretations of criminal behavior, psychi- 
atric blind spots, and a philosophy of punishment. 

Haines and Zeidler (“Not Guilty by Reason of Insan- 
ity”) present the defense of insanity in American juris- 
dictions, touching upon the issue before, during trial, after 
conviction and as a stay of execution. The authors offer 
no analysis of the rationale of current legal procedures. 
They make an appeal for the adoption of a uniform defini- 
tion of insanity applicable to all jurisdictions. 

William F. Burke, Jr., (“New Light on the Eternal Con- 
flict Between Law and Medicine in Judicial Aspects of 
Practice”) speaks of the conflict of law and psychiatry. 
The reviewer was troubled in his effort to place this 
chapter in connection with the topic of crime and insanity. 
Burke is founder of the National Psychiatric Reform 
Institute of Albany. This chapter is a subjective polemic 
in which Burke has brought together a number of sweep- 
ing claims discrediting psychiatry. Burke has something to 
say regarding the need for general improvement in the 
treatment and the rights of the mentally ill. His appeal 
would be more effective without his wild swings at psy- 
chiatry which at responsible levels is fully aware of its 
limitations, but is not responsible for the community 
neglect of the insane. The measure of Burke’s egocentric 
fantasy life is reflected in his statement: “I have given my 
life to this glorious cause and am happy to note that it is 
resulting in momentous and colossal changes everywhere.” 

Honorable Simon E. Sobeloff (“From McNaghten to 
Durham and Beyond”) offers an excellent discussion of 
the McNaghten Rule and the Durham Decision and a 
critical assessment of the contemporary legal method of 
processing the defense of insanity. Henry Weihofen offers 
a well ordered argument favoring the Durham Decision. 

Michael H. P. Finn (“Reflections on the Psychologist as 
Expert Witness”) discusses the role of the clinical psy- 
chologist in both crime and criminal trials and as a col- 
lateral issue comments with asperity on the intramural 
jurisprudence of state hospitals wherein, one certified 
insane and eeity not responsible is nevertheless treated 
within the wa Is of the hospital as if he were responsible. 
Finn’s chapter is essentially a plea for the acceptance of 
the psychologist on the same footing of qualifications as 
the psychiatrist as an expert in court. 
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Wechsler contributes a scholarly account of the Pro. 
posed Model Penal Code of the American Law Institute. 

The book concludes with a restatement of the current 
observations with the McNaghten Rule, of the critical 
position of the medical expert in court, a plea to abolish 
the hypothetical question and to make the expert’s data 
available to both sides, to adopt a procedure whereby the 
trial procedures are separated into two functions; one, to 
determine guilt, and the other, to determine disposition. 

The value of the book is enhanced by an appendix cover- 
ing a national survey eliciting competent opinion as to 
satisfaction with the plea of insanity or temporary insan- 
ity as a defense to crime, opinions as to desired changes in 
the criminal law as to burden of proof in the plea of in- 
sanity, and whether a criminal lunatic is answerable to 
penalty after cure. In replies from state jurisdictions, 19 
indicated dissatisfaction with the present insanity plea, 
Two of the latter, New Hampshire and the District of 
Columbia, indicated satisfaction with pleas provided in 
place of the McNaghten Rule. 

This book should be informative to a general reader 
level. If Burke’s chapter devoted to his “glorious cause” 
were omitted, there would be no hardship. The sociological 
contributions of Cressey and Bloch were the more re. 
warding to this reviewer. 


University of Pennsylvania PHILIP Q. Rocue, M.D. 
Medical School 


An Analysis of Parole in Action 


The Parole Process. By G. I. Giardini. Spring- 
field: Charles C. Thomas, 1959. Pp. 458. $12.50. 


Dr. Giardini, superintendent of parole supervision for 
the Pennsylvania Board of Parole, calls upon a quarter 
century of experience, study, and reflection in this impres- 
sive text. It was the intention to present a work that could 
be used by parole administrators, parole organizations, 
and colleges and universities in the training of correctional 
workers. The author has succeeded admirably. 

A glance at the table of contents is enough to arouse 
the interest of the older and more experienced practi- 
tioners. Many in the field who read it will wish that the 
volume had been available when they started on their 
chosen careers. While space limitations will prevent detail- 
ed comment on content, the comprehensiveness of the mate- 
rial should at least be sketched. 

After tracing the origin of parole in the opening chap- 
ter, the author presents three main aspects of parole 
service: preparation for parole; selection for parole; 
and supervision. 

In the first category, he describes the role of the prison 
in preparing for return to society and details the pre 
paration and interpretation of the case record and the 
subsequent classification summaries. Their use in plan- 
ning is pointed out. 3 

Under selection for parole, Dr. Giardini gives two 
inclusive criteria of parolability when he says, “... 
a man should be kept in prison until the community 1s 
ready and willing to receive him and he is ready and 
willing to return to a law-abiding life . . . .” He 

roceeds to break this down to factors such as social 

istory and background, prior record, offense, age, race 
and nationality, mental status, adjustment and conduct 
while in prison, including educational and work recor 
personality change and development, and lack of interest 


in parole. From the community standpoint, he examines § 


family attitudes, family competence in supervision, at- 
titude of law-enforcement officials, community bias, an 
the parole plan itself. 
ter discussing other factors, such as length of sen- 
tence and the vexing matter of detainers, he_briefly 
dicusses prediction tables and notes that our efforts to 
develop scientific predictive devices have not been very 
fruitful so far, although the desirability of making vl 
of devices which will reduce the effect of the perso 
equation in matters of judgment cannot be negated. : 
As would be imagined, the greater part of the book 1s 
devoted to supervision. He starts with an able discussion 
of the principal tool of the parole officer—interviewing- 
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YOUR BOOKSHELF ON REVIEW 


The interview is defined as a serious conference between 
two or more persons with the definite purpose of either 
obtaining certain information from the person inter- 
viewed about himself or about another, or of effecting 
change in his behavior or attitudes. While recognizing 
that they are not mutually exclusive, he discusses the 
three types of interviews: (1) fact-finding or diagnostic; 
(2) treatment; (3) research, and in terms of psycholog- 
jal principles, the observance of which are requisite 
for objectivity and reliability. 

The purpose, methods, and content of the case record 
follow and then he gets into the still controversial area 
of enforcement in supervision, describing the varying 
practices throughout the country. He covers arrest, use 
of force, carrying of arms, and finally concludes with 
a discussion of authority and casework. As an example, 
he cites the use of parole rules as constructive adjuncts 
of the casework process and says, “When reasonably, 
fairly and firmly used, they enhance the dynamics of 
casework in that they serve to engage the interest of the 
parolee and probationer toward self-realization.” 

After defining the goal of supervision as helping the 
individual grow into the sort of adjustment that will 
enable him to live his own life within the limits set by 
the community, the basic principles of supervision are 
set forth, followed by the more common problems en- 
countered, such as financial, marital, health, alcoholism, 
drug addiction, and personality deviations. 

Cooperation in supervision through use of the inter- 
state compact is covered and an important chapter on 
qualifications and training of probation and parole officers 
is included. “We believe that the view that parole and 
probation work is casework is inescapable.” He discusses 
training in professional schools and emphasizes the de- 
sirability of supervised field placement. Orientation and 
inservice training also are covered and he completes 
his work with his blue print for a model parole system. 

Naturally, there may be many points upon which the 
reader will disagree with Dr. Giardini (although we 
found his philosophy strikingly similar to our own), but 

is work will stimulate the experienced worker to re- 
waluate his present practices. For the newcomer or 
student, it offers so much in one place and is equally 
applicable to probation as parole. It should be in the 

a of every correctional agency and professional 


ool. 
ee, De. Giardini has the happy faculty of express- 


ing himself simply, tersely, and clearly. 


San Francisco, Calif. ALBERT WAHL 


Developing Employment Resources 
for the Released Prisoner 


What’s New in the Employment of Ex-Pris- 
mers. (Correctional Research, Bulletin No. 9). 
Boston: United Prison Association of Massachu- 
setts, November 1959. Pp. 41. 


This is a compilation of reports and analyses on the 
prominent problem of all prison employment placement 
services ; at to do to convince the prospective em- 
ployers that an ex-prisoner deserves a chance to work 
andearna living? 

he first discussion topic in this report gives documented 
statistics to prove that this problem is one which causes 
= “uch concern in the prison field. It discloses that most 

of the states in the nation have men awaiting release who 
have been given paroles, but cannot be released because 
0 one will hire them. The numerical statistics are of in- 
terest, but the undertone of the problem causes much 
Pondering concern. 

Wwe see an analysis under the heading: What 
Factors Affect the Employment Opportunities for Ex- 
Prisoners. Then, the reader is shown, by narrative and 
analysis, the policies of potential employers with reference 

€X-prisoners. From a close reading of this section those 
@ us in employment placement work can learn many 
pnts to be included in our employment abstracts to 

T convince prospective employers. 
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The rest of the report presents some valuable informa- 
tion illustrating many of the problems we face daily and 
it shows how others have solved some of the problems in 
particular areas. During our reading, we found the 
names of many old friends who have excellent experiences 
which they pass along to the rest of us. 

It is the feeling of the writer that this report should 
be made available to all employment placement officers in 
the nation. It is impossible for us to mention even a part 
of the valuable insights and information to be gathered 
from the manera of this booklet. We certainly hope every 
person concerned with finding employment for —— 
will study it. If they will, much progress will be forthcom- 
ing and our task will be made less difficult. 

United States Penitentiary W. Jerry HEAD 

Atlanta, Ga. 


Delinquency in Our Contemporary Culture 


Delinquent Behavior, Volume I, Culture and the 
Individual. Pp. 146. $1.25. Volume II, Principles 
and Practices. Pp. 350. $2.00. Juvenile Delin- 
quency Project, William C. Kvaraceus, Director. 
Washington, D. C.: National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1959. 


This is a comprehensive report and study of the delin- 
quency problem or, as it is defined in these volumes, 
“norm deviant behavior.” The study was especially pre- 
pared for teachers, guidance workers, and school admin- 
istrators. Much in the study, however, is of interest to all 
youth workers, court personnel, and other allied profes- 
sions in the field of human behavior. For many years to 
come, these volumes will undoubtedly influence the thinking 
of the professional workers with youth, particularly those 
connected with schools, and for that reason, if nothing 
else, the material should be well known to all interested in 
the problem of youth and the schools. It is expected that 
school leadership will be profoundly influenced by this 
type of thinking and advice. 

This first volume was prepared by William Kvaraceus, 
a psychologist, Waber B. Miller, a cultural anthropologist, 
with the collaboration of Milton Barron, a_ sociologist, 
Edward M. Daniels, M.D., psychiatrist, Preston A. 
McLendon, M.D., pediatrician, and Benjamin A. Thompson 
criminologist. This list of co-authors indicates the type of 
team approach that was used to give a purview of this 
challenging problem. Volume I offers an integrated theory 
of delinquency. It attempts, as stated in the foreword, to 
“provide a realistic approach for the teacher and school 
administrator, even at the risk of omitting some theories 
of some experts. It is ae that school personnel will find 
the concepts presented here helpful in planning and im- 
plementing practices for dealing with the delinquency 
phenomenon.” 

In summary, the specific purposes of the project were: 
(1) to identify various roles and functions of schools in 
dealing effectively with the aggressively troublesome 
youngster; (2) to suggest some specific, desirable school 
practices and adoptions, based on research-anchored theory 
of the various disciplines; (3) to enable the school to do 
a better job of early identification of the potential delin- 
quent; (4) to indicate ways the school could aid the com- 
munity in reducing delinquency-producing factors; and 
(5) to indicate how schools could better articulate their 
efforts to secure support for school programs of preven- 
tion and correction. 

Volume I aims to define delinquency, including its 
causative aspects in terms of interaction of personality 
and environmental forces and to offer in effect, the best 
thought on this subject. There is a healthy respect for 
what the authors call “institutional wisdom” on the part 
of teachers and school administrators in handling be- 
havior problems and a stated caution about new defini- 
tions as being seldom absolute and hardly infallible. Delin- 
quency is seen as innate in the conflict between youth and 
adults. This conflict for some segments of the community 
serves as a hostility target for their own repressions. 
Current myths about causes and treatment are explored, 
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such as the working mother ; “broken” homes, mental 
retardation, bad companions, heredity, slums; idle han 
more punishment or more playgrounds; are all reveal 
realistic program of help. 

Delinquency is defined as “behavior by nonadults which 
violates specific 1 norms or the norms of a particular 
societal institution with sufficient frequency and/or seri- 
ousness so as to provide a firm basis for | action 
against the behaving individual or group.” e report 
proceeds to cite research showing that 85 percent of the 
delinquents come from the lower and of this 
85 percent only 15 percent are considered to be emotionally 
disturbed. In other words, norm-violating youngsters are 
largely lower-class youth and are essentially “normal.” 
Whereas, the delinquent from the nonlower class groups, 
in 75 percent of cases, are apt to be “emotionally 
unhealthy.” 

The “official” culture of this country is described as a 
middle-class one, and this fact is most frequently over- 
looked by teachers and principals. The challenge is offered 
to understand the normal behavior of the child from the 
lower classes so as to adequately meet his needs. Out- 
standing among the “focal concerns” of this lower-class 
group of norm-violating _——— are as follows: a con- 
cern with (1) trouble, (2) toughness, (3) smartness, (4) 
excitement, (5) fate, (6) autonomy. Therefore, certain 
norm-violating practices are seen as essential elements of 
the total life pattern of lower class culture and, in fact, 
norm-violating acts may be demanded by the group in 
which the youth functions. Without recognition of this 
fact, treatment efforts are relatively futile. 

Pathological aspects of norm-violating behavior are not 
restricted to any one class although it is most common 
the middle-class youth because such behavior is against 
the goals of the middle-class culture. ; 

The stress and strain on the ego of the child is described 
and the point made that stable middle-class homes, schools, 
and neighborhoods have the best chance to build a secure 
ego. This opportunity for developing a healthy male ego 
is greatly reduced in our low-class culture because there 
is a high percentage of “female-based families.” The 
female-based family is described as a household unit in 
which a male is either absent from the home or, if present, 
is minimally or inconsistently involved in the support and 
rearing of children. It is estimated that this type of 
household is more common than es recognized, com- 
prising 25 to 50 percent of all household units of lower- 
class communities of major urban centers. A strong plea is 
made to recognize the psychological lacks of these young- 
sters. It is believed such a recognition would lead to a 
more efficient selection of teachers who teach this type of 
child; more efficient means of setting limits on their 
behavior; and wiser handling in the courts. Mental health 
clinics are described as relatively ineffective in these cases. 

Volume II, Principles and Practices, uses the framework 
of the first volume of this report to present general 
guidelines for school action. Many illustrations are used 
of the stated oe principles which different school 

throughout the United States are using. More 


systems 

ta 500 lay and professional workers representing schools 
as well as youth and family welfare agencies have con- 
tributed their knowledge, experience, and insight to com- 


plete this work. The ideas and eriences of these profes- 
sional youth workers were compiled and distilled ugh 
11 preliminary 

art Two of Volume II deals with the problem of identi- 
fying the youngster needing help; methods of helping 
within the classroom; the curriculum; special services; and 
special classes. 

Part Three of Volume II deals with the problems the 
school faces in working with the family, the court, and the 
community agencies. An excellent annotated bibliography 
is included, as well as a selected list of motion pictures on 
juvenile delinquency. 

This is a rich diet and will provide youth leaders with 
a variety of approaches which have been found effective 
throughout the country. It is not exactly fair to mention 
some programs and omit others, but such groups as the 
Centurions, one of New York’s gangs, seem to combine 
unusual youth activities which meet not only social and 
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sychological needs but spiritual needs of youth as well, 
imilar groups are the Pathfinder Clubs in the Cleveland 
Public Schools, which help many of these norm-violati 
youngsters gain a sense of purpose and dignity whic 
their homes, churches, and communities fail to give them, 
One gets an inescapable impression after reading this 
volume that the schools of the United States have tried a 
wide variety of methods to meet the needs of the growing 
numbers of socially disenfranchised youth. There is much 
latent wisdom in these approaches and in the teachers 
applying them. 
owever, within the frame work of our Judaeo-Christian 
culture the question is raised if there is not a more 
efficient method than research into the Id, or into the 
dynamics of the street corner gang, for clues to help this 
up + to achieve a sense of purpose and a part 
in the unfolding destiny of our country? Is it time to ask 
if manipulation of the environment, or handling individual 
feelings is meaningless unless it is related to something 
more than materialism, success, and secularism? It is as 
if we have become fearful to talk about spiritual dynamics 
and the hunger of youth for the larger meanings of life, 
which unfortunately some only get as a by-product from 
devoted teachers. 


Gary, Ind. C. Roser 


An Important Chapter in the History of Corrections 


Alexander Maconochie of Norfolk Island. By 
John Vincent Barry. New York: Oxford Univer. 
sity Press, 1958. Pp. 277. $6.50. 


Mr. Justice John Vincent Barry of the Supreme Court 
of Victoria, Australia, has told the story of one man’s 
struggle against the shocking evils of the convict trans- 

rtation of his time; a system which evolved in a society 
in which the governing classes were unmindful of their 
social obligations, pursued only their own selfish in- 
terest, and were indifferent to human suffering. The 
English criminal code of that day was “appalling in its 
severity, all too often brutal in its judicial administrs- 
tion, and largely capricious in its execution.” 

The legal basis for systematic transportation was 
laid in 1717, but England had been sending its undesir- 
ables out of the country since 1597 when the “Acte for 
Punyshment of Rogues, Vagabonds and Sturdy Beggars” 
was passed. Thus the practice was over 200 years old 
when Maconochie arrived at Norfolk Island to test his 
theory that the treatment of an offender while in prison 
should be designed to “make him fit to be released into 
society again, purged of the tendencies that led to his 
offense, and strengthened in his ability to withstand temp- 
tation to offend again.” This was to be the aim of his 
New System of Prison Discipline, “besides inflicting 4 
suitable punishment of men for their past offences.” The 
rogues, vagabonds and sturdy beggars were to have a 
new deal. 

What the new dispensation tried to accomplish and 
the reaction to it of Maconochie’s superiors, the people 
of New South Wales, and the Government in London, 
as well as that of the hapless and hopeless convicts on 
Norfolk Island, is recounted in a scholarly, well docu 
mented book which involved a gees’ deal of painstaking 
research, as evidenced by the bibliography and the copious 
footnotes. While the Mark System is probably the best 
known part of Maconochie’s work, his account of what 
he did on Norfolk Island written in 1857 demonstrates 
in every paragraph his desire to establish on the Island 
a way of life nn as nearly as possible the life 
in a free community. He built churches and obtained 
clergymen for them, established adult schools, procured 
band instruments and organized a band, and, by giving 
each man a garden plot the produce of which could be 
sold, attempted to inspire in his charges a sense of pro 

rty rights. According to his account this was % 
successful that petty theft became the most unpopular 
of all offenses. 

Like all crusaders, Alexander Maconochie had 
contend with a long established system, official antagonist, 
and the dismay and disapproval expressed by the public 
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. @ and press of Sydney when news of his “visionary and 
nd [| impractical” ideas reached the outside world. His con- 

ibution to an extraordinarily difficult social problem 
$ was repaid with derision, hostility, and neglect. Yet his 
m, @ theories of penal treatment. have survived and nearly 
is @ all of them have been or are being incorporated in our 


system. The Declaration of Principles adopted by 
the American Prison Association in 1870, 10 years after 
his death, was influenced by his ideas and even contains 
some of his language. It stands today as the best state- 
ment of a philosophy of sound penal treatment. 

There is a foreword by Sheldon Glueck and an appendix 
containing a summary of Maconochie’s papers on convict 
discipline, with a “Report on the State of Prison Disci- 
pline in Van Diemen’s Land. . . .” Among the illustra- 
tions. are reproductions of sketches of Norfolk Island 
amap of the island, and a map showing the locations of 
the major penal settlements on Australia. ; 

One hopes this book will be widely read. The literature 
of criminolo is richer for the contribution of The 
Honourable Mr. Justice John Vincent Barry. 


Washington, D. C. CHARLES V. MOorRIS 


A Probation and Parole Textbook 
Practice and Theory of Probation and Parole. 


13 By David Dressler. New York City: Columbia 
B University Press, 1959. Pp. 252. $6.00. 
y Some years ago, and prior to the close of a distinguished 
et- & career covering 17 or 18 years with the New York State 
Parole System, David Dressler wrote a book which he 
ourt @ called Parole Chief. Written in a popular style, this book 
an’s Was well received by the general public, though not very 
ans- @ highly regarded by experts in the correctional field. Dr. 
Dressler has since into teaching and he now appears 
heir @ With Practice and Theory of Probation and Parole, a book 
in- @ of Somewhat different orientation and perspective. 
The In his Preface, Dr Dressler expresses his book’s pur- 
1 its Doses as follows: “It is planned as a text for college 
stra: | Courses in probation and parole; as a secondary source 
for courses in criminology and juvenile delinquency; a 
was fm handbook for inservice training in correctional agencies; 
esir- ™ and as one man’s rationale of the field, addressed to per- 
for Sons currently in practice.” 
ars” | It is certainly true that much of the material in Dr. 
; old @ Dressler’s book would normally be geneies in a university 
t his ™ COUrse on probation and parole. The early chapters con- 
rison ™ Cemn themselves with the philosophy, history, and origins 
into °f probation and parole and they thus serve the useful 
> his Purpose, indicated by Dr. Dressler, of “assembling the 
emp- jm Plecemeal data in one volume.” Subsequent chapters have 
f his @ Such headings, for example, as “Investigation in Probation 
ng afd Parole,” “Etiological Factors in Delinquency and 
‘The Crime,” and “Rules and Regulations.” But taking the 
ive & k as a whole, and in the reviewer’s opinion, it falls 
somewhat short of good textbook standards. References 
. and @ @ppear as footnotes, but there is no bibliography. There 
yeople # are no poate or exercises at chapter-end based on the 
ndon, @ Material and no suggestions for further reading except 
ts on the form of an occasional footnote to the text itself. 
docu- § rt. Dressler frequently uses illustrations to document or 
aking § ‘mphasize a particular point, but the actual case material 
ypious MH Presented between the covers of this book is fragmentary, 
» best for the most part. This reviewer wonders if a difficult 
what 8 that the author is again trying to produce a book wi 
trates Onsiderable popular appeal. 
[sland § Dr. Dressler devotes about one-third of his book to the 
e life tea of supervision. This is good because supervision and 
tained @ tteatment are, or should be, the heart of probation and 
cured Parole work. In Practice and Theory of Probation and 
giving Parole Dr. Dressler stresses the helping apgreee™. How 
ald be # %es a probation or parole officer help? It is his thesis that 
f pro My and large this is done by casework treatment. In his 
as 80 lidgment, gage and parole have made significant 
opular sides in the use of casework techniques and processes 
uring the past two decades. He advocates, of course, 
ad to work training for practitioners. 
onism, Chapters 10 through 12, entitled “The Helping Process,” 


ectic Orientation in Probation and Parole,” and “Ways 
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of Helping,” will enw worthwhile reading to practitioners 
who have not had social work training. If adequate case 
material had been included in these chapters, they would 
be valuable to the trained and experienced practitioner as 


well. 

Parts of the book will prove interesting and thought- 
provoking to trained and ee probation and parole 
officers. The chapter entitled “Newer Directions in Treat- 
ment” devotes some space to group therapy and group 
counseling efforts. In this chapter, also, Dr. Dressler 
proposes a new-style penal colony, a prison community 
where offenders will live with there families, govern them- 
selves to a large extent, and support themselves b 
ductive work. Elsewhere, and in talkin 
investigation and parole selection, Dr. Dressler refers to 

rediction tables. As a footnote remark, he comments as 
ollows: “It is a matter of some wonder that probation 
has made practically no use of these tables. If they are 
useful to a degree for parole, should they not be for pro- 
bation?” 

In his final chapter, having to do with “Other Adminis- 
trative Considerations,” Dr. Dressler allots one and one- 
half pages to public relations. “Probation and parole have 
something their practitioners believe worthwhile,” he 
avers, and “that something needs to be explained so the 
public understands and approves .. . . Telling the 
story takes professional know-how.” Even without such 
statements, which point to the great importance and dif- 
ficulty of selling probation and parole to the public, this 
reviewer felt this aspect of probation and parole adminis- 
tration to be entitled to much more comprehensive treat- 
ment. This is true of other phases as well. There is, 
nevertheless, a good deal of valuable information in Dr. 
Dressler’s book. : 


Washington, D. C. 


pro- 
about probation 


Grorce W. Howarp 


Probation in Some European Countries 


The Selection of Offenders for Probation. Pre- 
pared by Dr. Max Griinhut. New York: United 
Nations, Department of Economic and Social Af- 
fairs, 1959. Pp. 66. 50 cents. 


This report was prepared by Dr. Max Griinhut, reader 
of criminology at Oxford University, in cooperation with 
the United Nations Secretariat in response to a sugges- 
tion from the Social Commission of the Economic and 
Social Council. The result is a very discerning study 
of the elements which must be considered in the selection 
of those to be placed on probation. It is clear, concise, 
easily read and understood. 

The introduction calls probation “social casework with 
the power of the law behind it.” Emphasis is placed 
upon the need for further research to determine the best 
approach to be used in the selection of persons to be 
placed on probation. The parallel development of tera 
tion in the United States and England is set forth beside 
early practices followed in France and Belgium. The 
system adopted in the latter two countries was followed 
in some degree by several central European countries, 
with a more recent and gradual adaptation of the prac- 
tices begun in the United States and England. 

This monograph gives a fairly detailed and complete 
picture of probation development in England together 
with the individual case studies upon which the selec- 
tion of those for probation treatment is based. The use 
of youth hostels for temporary care and from which 
younger offenders can go to work daily is described. 

The author presents in an interesting manner much 
of the older philosophy of retribution as contrasted with 
present-day efforts at rehabilitation. 

Other chapters are devoted to an explanation of the 
new probation system in West Germany provided by the 
amendment of 1953 to the German Criminal Code. Obser- 
vations are made concerning the development of proba- 
tion in France and Sweden. 

The reader gets a much broader concept of the field 
of probation, its gradual spread throughout many nations 
with the emphasis on crime prevention through intelligent 
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care, supervision, and rehabilitation of the individual. 

Perhaps the best compliment to be ae this very worth- 
while presentation is the strong tendency to quote many 
of the keen observations by Dr. Griinhut. : 

This study is 66 pages in length and can be read in an 
evening. The reader will well repaid for his efforts. 
In the United States copies are available through the 
International Documents Service, Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, at a very nominal 
cost of 50 cents. 


Newark, N. J. C. ALEXANDER RHEINER 


Privileged Communication in Social Work 
Confidentiality in Social Work. By Joseph T. 


Alves. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America Press, 1959. Pp. 268. $3.00. 


Social workers, or other therapists concerned with con- 
fidentiality, will find in this doctoral dissertation a substan- 
tial groundwork of sound ethical thinking about the 
problem. 

While avoiding religious doctrine or Secleay- the author 
proposes a philosophical argument to show that the Nat- 
ural Law can be taken as a norm of morality. From the 
Natural Law he develops arguments to show the right of 
society and the individual to have committed secrets held 
inviolable. 

In a well-rounded discussion, he presents basic premises 
of the Natural Law, i.e., to avoid evil and to do good; to 
avoid injuring others. Man can reach these conclusions by 
reason alone, by consideration of his own nature and the 
nature and needs of society. 4 

Since an individual’s welfare in society depends upon 
his eee that reputation may not be damaged by 
another. 

After establishing the philosophical base, the author 
examines into privileged communications in certain pro- 
fessions. An interesting point here was that the privileged 
status before the law of information passed between 
lawyer and client has no counterpart in the therapeutic 
relationship between social worker and client. He points 
out that the benefits to society from marriage counseling, 
psychological counseling, or social work might better be 
secured if such a status were afforded to these professions. 

His survey of social work literature and past practice 
seems to show that the profession has been continually 
concerned with confidentiality. Its codification of that 
concern has tended to follow the current practice of the 
time and recent codes are begining to approach a state- 
ment of confidentiality based on the Natural Law. 

The old idea that confidentiality was observed whenever 
it seemed that the client’s good was being served has been 
re-examined in the light of developed concepts in practice. 
Extensive collateral investigation, use of agency records 
for publicity or research, and automatic reporting of 
health problems or law violations to authorities were 
practices that demanded rationalizations in order to meet 
ethical objections. Modern practice, focused on the worker- 
client relationship, seems better able to freely examine its 
task in relation to the ethics of confidentiality. 

The author reports that modern social workers, however, 
are still concerned with the problem and find that their 
actual work is sometimes not in accord with their best 
ethical thinking. The 48 experienced workers questioned 
thought there was definite need for ages 4 and codification 
of many of the areas in their work where problems of 
confidentiality arise. 

The author’s questionnaire and interview asked such 

uestions as: Do you apprise the client of the nature of 
the record kept about him? Do you permit workers of other 
agencies to read your records? Do you ever discuss cases 
with anyone besides the supervisor? May, or must a 
worker reveal a confidence to prevent injury to an inno- 
cent person not caused by the client? 

Problems in obtaining, recording, or releasing of con- 
fidential information were examined. The reader, who is 
also a probation officer, might have many questions since 
the correctional setting is not dealt with directly. The 
problems discussed, however, are familiar ones. 


The presentence investigation process, for instance, 
seems challenged by implication. en a guilty defendant 
consents to a presentence investigation does he know, and 
consent to, social service exchange registration, contact 
with relatives, extracting of social or psychological in. 
formation from old records in other agencies? Does he 
know what place the secrets of his relatives might have 
in the report? 

While the author has raised questions, he has algo 
provided a general iding precote which might be 
stated somewhat as follows: Problems of confidentiality 
arise when the client reveals a hidden or nonpublic fact 
about himself, which fact if disclosed would injure him or 
his possessions or, at least, cause him embarrassment. In 
such instance the fact may not be revealed hey (1) he 
has not consented to its revelation, and (2) he is not the 
direct cause of grave harm to the community or a person. 


Chicago, Ill. MATTHEW G. RYAN 


Standards in Correctional Administration 


The Manual of Correctional Standards: 1959 
(Revision). New York: The American Correc- 
tional Association. Pp. 630. $4.00. 


_ The Manual of Correctional Standards, first published 
in 1946, revised in 1954, now comes to us again consider- 
ably revised and enlarged in 1959. A perusal of the con- 
tributors reflects the combined effort of approximately 
2,000 years of experience of the best qualified people in 
every area of correction. The American Correctional Asso- 
ciation, under whose aegis the Manual was prepared, 
recommends it as “ ...a MUST for governors and legis- 
lators; commissioners of correction; citizens’ committees; 
wardens; superintendents; prison rds; correction of- 
ficers; university classes; for all who have an interest in 
and a desire for progress in the field of correction ....”! 

This reviewer can unequivocably state that this her- 
culean objective is attained in a superior, understandable, 
cohesive, utilitarian, and realistic way. At a time when a 
sorely perplexed society is hammering at the walls of cor- 
rection to help contain the increasing crime problem and 
its accompanying human and material wastage, this Man- 
ual can well serve as a beacon for marshaling our forces 
on all political levels to help answer the need. 

While the Manual applies itself to the total field of 
correction, and especially probation, prisons and parole, 
the largest part is devoted to institutions, their organiza- 
tion, management, and specialized services. The contents 
are macroscopically divided into more or less homogeneous 
areas: (1) The Correctional System; (2) Adult Correc- 
tional Institutions; (3) Special Institutions; (4) Noninsti- 
tutional Correctional Services; and (5) Evaluation by Use 
of Correctional Standards. Each area is then subdivided 
into units of function according to the following unique 

attern: (1) introduction (frequently including some 

istorical perspective); (2) synthetic statement of e- 
sentials, standards, principles; (3) discussion and elabora- 
tion of essentials in considerable detail and depth; (4) 
conclusion; (5) bibliography (very extensive for some of 
the chapters). In addition, the appendix contains a general 
bibliography of 232 separate entries. It would be helpful 
to the reader if these specialized and general bibliographies 
were grouped by specialization for each chapter and 
identified as prime sources. Recognizing that there will 
always be a residue of areas in which the erts will 
lack concensus of thinking, the Revisions Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Richard A. McGee, points out 
in the foreword that majority opinion on controversial 
points prevailed and “in the few instances in which agree 
ment has not been achieved, the various points of view 
have been presented.” One of the major areas still lacking 
agreement concerns inmate councils and self-government. 

The Manual has achieved a high degree of specificity, 
objectivity, and critical self-evaluation, reflecting a healthy 
level of teamwork and professional growth in the correc 
tions field. To the immeasurable credit of its contributors 
must go the recognition that, in their application and striv- 
ing for the scientific methodology, they have not one wit 
sacrificed the zealousness and reform spirit that is the 
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very lifeblood of corrections in America. In a reference 
work of this scope, there is always the possibility that it 
will be used selectively and partially. To properly appre- 
ciate the vitality and dedication that runs through the 
entire volume, the reader is urged to start with Appendix 
“A” “Declaration of Principles of The American Correc- 
tinal Association,” (being an elaboration of the visions 
and hopes of the Elmira Reformers) ; Chapter 1, “Develop- 
ment of Modern Correctional Concepts and Standards,” 
and Chapter 2, “Scope of the Correctional Process.” 

The keyword of the Manual is rehabilitation. The 
authors certainly have reached unanimity in roundly con- 
demning outmoded punishment concepts and replacement 
with treatment-oriented goals that are realistically hu- 
mane, rational, and pro sive in terms of increased 
knowledge in the social and behavioral sciences. 

“ |, the punitive philosophy was predominant in policy 

and practice in America not merely in the 19th century 

but well into the 20th, and has by no means lost its 
power now. Correctional training and treatment of 


59 the sort described in this Manual, and widely practiced 
x¢- today, existed in few prisons in more than rudimentary 


form three decades ago.” 


It has become almost axiomatic that “the prison which is 
not geared toward rehabilitation as one of its primary 


aims stands condemned on its own evidence.” oe : 
To appreciate the progress and forward thinking taking 


ely & place in the field, the revised Manual now has an excellent 
im @ and separate chapter on research which formerly had been 
at, included under statistics. In the same vein, recreation, 


formerly included under inmate activities and privileges, 
emerges separately with all its group treatment and thera- 
peutic implications. The chapter on the youthful offender 
exemplifies a persistent theme that runs through the 
Manual, the emerging concept of the continuity of treat- 
ment which will considerably contribute to establishing 
corrections as a truly scientific discipline. 

The chapter on personnel management is highly recom- 
mended for its thorough and methodical treatment. Addi- 
tionally, it focuses on a question that is more and more 
occupying the field, namely, are we evolving as profes- 
sional correctional scientists or as professional managers 
of men, money, and materials? Apparently, we are apply- 
ing ourselves as vigorously to developing specialized tech- 
niques peculiar to corrections as we are borrowing know- 
ledge and procedures from the social and behavioral 


7a- @ sciences, the business world, and other agencies and 
nts organizations. 

ous Another chapter on the “must” list is classification, the 
ec: @ heart and foundation of the new penology, an area now 
od being thoroughly researched and updated to our new 


frontiers of knowledge and experience. 

Of necessity, the Manual is almost completely generic in 
presentation. Within the realm of practical administration, 
his raises some real problems, considering the range in 
size and development of the many correctional systems in 
the United States. A graded approach used in a recently 
published jail manual (Jail Administration: A Record of 


a} Experiences and Best Practices of Jail Management, 
fal by Myrl E. Alexander) wherein the author further sub- 
i divided his chapters for large jails, medium-sized jails, 
i and small jails—might prove applicable and useful for 
atl some of the chapters in the Manual. Certainly, the 1959 


revision has taken a giant step towards standardization 
and spreading the gospel of counseling, casework, and 
clinical services. It will not be too long before The Manual 


- of Correctional Standards will be referred to as the bible 
= of corrections. 

iow Danbury, Conn. FRANK F. KENTON 
| 

ity, Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and 


thy § ‘ke for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but to 
rec- @ Weigh and consider. Some books are to be tasted, others to 
tors swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested; 
~ tt is, some books are to be read only in parts; others to 


tead, but not curiously; and some few to be read wholly, 
and with diligence and attention.—Francis Bacon 
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Reports Received 

Children and Youth. U. S. Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, Children’s Bureau, Washington 25, 
D. C., 1957. Publication No. 363. This publication contains 
a series of graphic presentations of facts about the health 
and welfare of children and youth in the United States 
and of the assistance they received from the Children’s 
Bureau and state and local agencies administering public 
programs. 


Design for the Future, Social Welfare in New Jersey. 
Department of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, N. J., 
1959. Pp. 33. This is a condensation of the Report of the 
Committee appointed by Governor Meyner to study the 
Department of Institutions and Agencies and to recom- 
mend how existing machinery can be improved so that the 
work of the State in the field of social welfare can best 
be carried out. 


Federal Prison Industries, Inc. (Annual Report) Fed- 
eral Prison Industries, Inc., Department of Justice, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., 1959. Pp. 29. With this report, Federal 
Prison Industries, Inc., completes its twenty-fifth year as 
a government corporation established to provide trainin 
and employment for prisoners confined in the Federa 
Prison System. This year, Federal Prison Industries, Inc., 
employed over 4,300 inmates, paid out more than $1,724,000 
in wages to inmate workers, financed the entire vocational 
training program, returned $4 million to the U. S. Treas- 
ury, and reported a profit of over $5 million. 


Juvenile Delinquency in Israel. Henrietta Szold Insti- 
tute, Jerusalem, Israel., 1960. Pp. 14. The concluding 
statement in this report is: “In comparison with other 
countries, the problem of juvenile delinquency does not 
seem to be particularly serious, either in extent or in 
nature, though it demands constant vigilance to improve 
methods and procedures, both by legislation and adminis- 
tration.” Since 1954, the Juvenile Probation Service covers 
the entire country. In 1957, a total of 2,933 juveniles were 
arrested by the police. Juvenile court jurisdiction extends 
to males up to 16 years of age and females up to 18 years. 

National Prisoner Statistics—Executions 1959. U. S. 
Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice, Washington 25 
D. C., 1960. Pp. 5. This is the annual release on National 
Prisoner Statistics related to executions during the year. 
It provides data on the number of prisoners executed 
under civil authority in the United States from 1930 to 
eel as well as tabulations by race, age, offense, and 
state. 

Recommendations to the 1960 Legislature, State of New 
York. (Annual Report) The Prison Association of New 
York, 135 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y., 1960. 
Pp. 22. Published as part of the 115th Annual Report of 
the Prison Association of New York to the State Legis- 
lature, these recommendations cover a wide area of cor- 
rectional administration and treatment. Among the prob- 
lems discussed and recommendations made are those 
related to the problems of alcoholics, drug addicts, estab- 
lishment of adult reception centers, expansion of camp 
programs for youthful offenders, preparole camps, in- 
creased allowances for released prisoners, and industries. 

Reports of Surveys, Maryland Department of Correc- 
tion and Patuxent Institution. Board of Correction, 301 
W. Preston Street, Baltimore, Md., 1959. Pp. 32. In this 
publication, Mr. Sanford Bates reports the results of his 
survey of the Maryland Institution for Defective Delin- 
quents and a reevaluation of the needs of the Maryland 
Department of Correction. 

Revolution “2”—The Report of the Parole Rehabilitation 
Committee. State Capital Building, Baton Rouge, La., 1960. 
Pp. 77. This is the Final Report of the Parole Rehabilita- 
tion Committee established by the governor in September 
1958. It contains a general section on the work of the 
Committee and the problems dealt with and also reports of 
three major subcommittees with suggested legislation. The 
report has been called Revolution 2 because it follows 
Louisiana’s first revolution when Angola was changed from 
the worst prison in the country to one of the finest. 


Todays V. D. Control Problem. American Social Health 
Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y., 1960. 
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. 89. Published as a joint statement of the American 
enereal Disease Association and the American Social 
Health Association, this document represents a thorough 
and authoritative canvassing of the country’s venereal 
disease problem and Daa am needs. Of particular signifi- 
cance is the rising tide of reported venereal disease amon 
teenagers and the general upward trend in the number o 
early infections of syphilis and other venereal diseases. 

What Price Dependency? Junior Village Committee, 
District of Columbia Health and Welfare Council, 1101 
M St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C., 1959. Pp. 61. Financed 
by a grant from the Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer Founda- 
tion, the Junior Village Committee set out in March 1958 
to survey the problem of dependency and to determine the 
causes of the serious overcrowding at Junior Village, 
which is the city’s principal institution for the emergency 
care of dependent and neglected children. 


American Correctional Association Meets 
At Denver August 28 to September 2 


“Corrections in Retrospect and Prospect” is the theme of 
the American Correctional Association’s 90th Annual 
Congress which meets at Denver, August 28 to September 2. 
More than 1,500 representatives from the judicial, correc- 


tional, probation, parole, and law-enforcement fields will 
be in attendance. 


The Congress will examine the extent to which its goals 
and recommendations have been achieved and will deter- 
mine what steps need be taken to improve correctional 
practices. 

The first general session will be held Sunday evening, 
August 28, under the auspices of the American Correctional 
Chaplain’s Association. Rabbi James I. Gordon of Elmira, 
N. Y., will be in charge. 

The Rev. Gervase F. Brinkman, O.F.M., Catholic chap- 
lain at the Illinois State Penitentiary at Joliet, and presi- 
dent of the ACA, will give the presidential address at the 
general session on August 29. The general session Monday 
evening will be conducted by the Warden’s Association of 
America under the direction of Warden Allan L. Robbins 
of the Maine State Prison. 

At the General session in the evening of August 30 a 
report of the Second United Nation’s Congress on the 
Prevention and the Treatment of Offenders will be pre- 
sented by an official delegate to the London meetings. 

The Model Penal Code will be discussed at a morning 
session, September 1, by the American Correctional Associ- 
ation, the American Law Institute, and the National Pro- 
bation and Parole Association. The annual business meeting 
will be held the afternoon of September 1. 

The following organizations are affiliates of the Amer- 
ican Correctional Association: Association of Correctional 
Administrators, Association of Correctional Psychologists, 
Correctional Education Association, Correctional Indus- 
tries Association, International Prisoners Aid Association, 
Medical Correctional Association, National Jail Associa- 
tion, the Correctional Agriculture Organization, and the 
Women Administrators in Correction. 

Warden Harry C. Tinsley of the Colorado State Peniten- 
tiary is in charge of the local arrangements committee. 
Arthur V. Huffman, supervising sociologist of the division 
of the criminologist, Illinois Department of Safety, is 
Chairman of the program committee. 

E. R. Cass is general secretary of the American Correc- 
tional Association. The ACA headquarters address is 135 
E, 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


News From the Field 


Books Received 

Juvenile Delinquency—Its Nature and Control. B 
Sophia M. Robison. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1960. Pp. 546. $6.75. 

Reaching the Fighting Gang. By the New York City 
Youth Board. Foreword by Sheldon Glueck. Introduction 
by Ralph W. Whelan. New York: New York City Youth 
Board, 1960. Pp. 305. $3.00. 

The Thief in the White Collar. By Norman Jaspan and 
Hillel Black. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1960. Pp, 
254. $4.95. 

Understanding Juvenile Delinquency. By Lee R. Steiner, 
Philadelphia: Chilton Company, 1960. Pp. 199. $3.95. 

Who Are the Guilty? By David Abrahamsen, M.D. New 


York: Grove Press, Inc., 1952 (Reprint). Pp. 340. Soft. 
cover, $1.95. 


United Synagogue of America Urges 
Abolishment of Capital Punishment 


All states in the United States and provinces of Canada 
were asked by the United Synagogue of America, in a 
resolution passed at its executive council meeting on March 
7, 1960, to abolish capital punishment. The resolution says: 


“Judaism has always regarded capital punishment 
repugnant to its tradition and to the most noble instincts 
of man. Even where the Bible prescribes such a punish- 
ment, Jewish rabbinic and ethical tradition have so inter- 
preted this sanction as to make its application virtually 
impossible. 

“Man has been created in God’s image, and as such 
is endowed with sanctity. His life is God-given and his 
life ends by the aed of God. No man individually or 
group of men collectively may take the life of another 
even in what may seem to be just retribution to society 
for a heinous crime. 

“The United Synagogue of America believes that the 
time has come for the abolition of capital punishment 
from the statute books of all the states and provinces 
and we urge this course upon the various legislatures 
and the governors of states and provinces where capital 
punishment is still in force.” 


Of the 50 states in the Union, 9 have abolished capital 
punishment. These states are Alaska, Delaware, Hawail, 
Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota, Rhode Island, 
and Wisconsin. 


Inmates Adopt 
Chinese Girl 

A group of inmates of the U. S. Penitentiary at Atlanta, 
Ga., are foster parents to a 10-year-old Chinese girl in 
Hong Kong. The men have agreed to serve as sponsors to 
the girl, Lin Suk-Fong, for an indefinite period, providing 
financial assistance for schooling, clothes, and food. She 
will continue to live in Hong Kong where she resides with 
her parents, grandfather, sister, and brother. 

Lin Suk-Fong attends school (at a cost of 88 cents 4 
month), likes to speak English, and wants to follow her 
mother’s occupation—a metal worker. 

The adoption was made possible through Foster Parents, 
Inc., an organization devoted to finding suitable homes 
and sponsors for underprivileged children around the 
world. 
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Juvenile Court Cases Rise 
for Tenth Consecutive Year 


In 1958, for the tenth consecutive year, juvenile delin- 
quency cases increased over the previous year, according 
to.the U. S. Children’s Bureau report, Juvenile Court 
Statistics: 1958, released in May. The increase for 1958 
was 7- percent. In other recent years, the report states 
the increase in delinquency cases substantially exceeded 
the increase in the child population. In 1958, however, the 
rise was much less than in other recent years and only 
slightly higher than the 6 percent rise in the child popula- 


tion. 

About 470,000 juvenile delinquency cases, excluding 
traffic offenses, were handled by the juvenile courts in 
the United States in 1958, the report continues. The esti- 
mated number of different children involved in these cases 
was somewhat lower (405,000), since the same child may 
have been referred more than once during the year. These 
children represent 1.7 percent of all children in the coun- 
try aged 10 through 17. 

The increase in delinquency is not limited to the large 
cities as is so often supposed, the report discloses. On the 
contrary, the increase in 1958 was greater in the rural 
courts (11 percent) than in the urban and semiurban 
courts (6 percent). 

The rate of delinquency cases (the number of cases per 
1,000 child population aged 10 through 17) was about 3% 
times higher in predominantly urban areas than in pre- 
dominantly rural areas. Courts in Pp weep urban 
areas, according to the report, handled about two-thirds 
of all the delinquency cases in the country. 

Delinquency cases are primarily a boy’s problem, the 
report concludes. Boys are referred more than four times 
as often as girls. 


(Organization Formed To 
Aid Indiana Parolees 


William R. Cooley, nurseryman from Lawrence, Ind., 
continuing his campaign to aid parolees, has formed an 
organization called PACE (Prisoners Aid Citizenship 
Effort). The purpose of the organization is to find jobs 
for Indiana parolees and prepare them through individual 
conference for the return to community living. In addition, 
PACE members supplement the Indiana formatory’s 
naa training program, at Pendleton, as volunteer 
workers. 

Cooley is convinced that, with almost no cash outlay, 
PACE could set up classes in brick laying, plumbing, plast- 
ering, and a half dozen other manual trades. He also plans 
an extensive program of public education about the advan- 
tages of hiring parolees. 

“We should make it general knowledge that a parolee 
often is a good hiring risk for a business man,” he states. 
“Because the parolee’s actions are being supervised by a 
parole officer, the employer ordinarily can expect no absen- 
teeism, no sleepiness on the job as a result of carousing, 
and no ‘skipping out’ without notice,” he explains. 

Inquiries about PACE may be addressed to Cooley at 
7301 E. Pendleton Pike, Indianapolis 26. 


1 Inmate Christmas Drive 

sto benefits Children 

ling § Thanks to the efforts of the Inmate Welfare Club at 
“4 Atlanta’s federal penitentiary, 650 children of inmates at 


that institution were able to celebrate Christmas. Con- 
tributions collected during the month-long Christmas 
drive amounted to approximately $5,000 and each child’s 
ane _— in the father’s name, averaged a little more 

The success of the drive is attributed to the 21 in- 
dustrious collectors, one of whom collected $712.27, and the 
_ of the more than 2,600 inmates at the institu- 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Church Board Urges Stand 
Against Capital Punishment 


A resolution to abolish capital punishment was adopted 
by the Board of Social Missions of the United Lutheran 
Church in America at its meeting at Atlantic City, April 
28. Adoption of the resolution will be recommended to the 
ULCA convention in September. 

Repeated statistical studies, the resolution states, do 
not bear out the assumption that capital punishment is an 
effective deterrent to crime. The certainty and swiftness 
of punishment—not its severity—is the greater deterrent 
to criminal acts, the resolution points out. 

Capital punishment is not an equitable instrument of 
justice, the Board submits in its resolution, because it 
tends to fall disproportionately upon those least able to 
defend themselves and makes a miscarriage of justice - 
irrevocable. The resolution urges that states be called 
upon to relinquish the practice of capital punishment and 
to seek a more equitable and effective form of dealing with 
the offender convicted of a capital crime. 

p The resolution concludes with the following recommenda- 
ion: 

“Since the question of capital punishment represents 
only one element in the state’s system of justice, we urge 
citizens everywhere to work with equal persistence for the 
improvement of our total system of criminal justice. This 
would include striving for improved administration of 
courts and sentencing practices, more adequate probation 
and parole facilities, better administration of penal and 
correctional institutions, intensified study of delinquency 
and crime, and the further development of programs of 
prevention.” 


Work of NPPA Citizen 
Committees Described 


The Ford Foundation grant of $1,095,000 to the National 
Probation and Parole Association, announced in September, 
rovides for continuation of a program of citizen action 
or the prevention and treatment of delinquency and crime, 
In 1955 the Ford Foundation made its initial grant to 
the NPPA to launch an experiment which developed cit- 
izen committees on crime and delinquency in Texas, — 
a Montana, West Virginia, Oklahoma, Indiana, 
an io. 
The new grant will enable the NPPA to extend the 
citizen action program during the next 5 years to a large 
number of additional states which have requested it and 
eventually to every state which wishes to launch a similar 
program. 

In describing the work of the citizen committees Milton 
G. Rector, director of the National Probation and Parole 
Association, said: 

“They are the most effective statewide apparatus yet 
developed by which leading citizens can participate in 
immediate and long-range planning and the wisest ex- 

enditure committees are made up of prominent leaders 
in business, industry, labor, and the professions. Using 
experience successful in business and industry they apply 
the findings of research and nationally accepted standards 
to the improvement of services and facilities to prevent and 
treat youth crime and delinquency. In each state the cit- 
izen committees have attained success through legislation 
improvement in planning and operation of services, and 
elevation of standards for administration and personnel.” 

“The public and the authorities feel frustrated,” Rector 
added, “and this has tage aed led to demands for re- 
taliation against both the offender and soundly conceived 
programs to deal with him. For this reason, informed 
— ,Jeadership and action are needed more than ever 

ore. 

“The problem is not only the lack of knowledge but the 
inability or failure to apply the knowledge we now have 
in coping with delinquency.” Rector said. “An informed 
and independent citizenry can often bring about bold and 
imaginative action which the magnitude of the problem 


demands and which government officials alone cannot 
achieve.” 
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UN Congress on Crime Meets 
At London August 8 to 20 


Juvenile delinquency, prevention of crime resulting from 
economic and social changes in less-developed countries, 
short-term imprisonment, treatment of prisoners before 
and after release, and the integration of prison labor in 
national economy, will be discussed at the Second United 
Nations Congress on the Prevention of Crime and the 
Treatment of Offenders at London, August 8 to 20. The 
British Government will be host to the Congress. 

The Congress will be attended by representatives of 
governments, specialized agencies, intergovernmental and 
nongovernmental organizations, and by professionally 
interested individual participants such as criminologists, 
police and prison officials, probation and parole officers, 
and social workers. 

Increasing world interest and concern in crime preven- 
tion, the United Nations secretariat states, is likely to be 
refiected in an even greater attendance at the second Con- 
gress than at the first, held in 1955 in Geneva. Among 
the 500 participants at the first Congress were representa- 
tives of 51 governments, 5 specialized agencies and inter- 
governmental organizations, 43 nongovernmental organi- 
zations, and 235 individual participants. 

The United Nations has always viewed the prevention 
of crime and the treatment of offenders as a social prob- 
lem, giving emphasis to the social readaptation of offenders 
and to bringing these problems within the framework of a 
social policy. 

Information regarding the Congress may be obtained 
from Dr. Manuel Lépez-Rey, chief of the Section of Social 
Defence, United Nations, New York 17. 


Grin and Bear It By Lichty 


“Can’t find that book dealing with temper tantrums, dear! 
. . . but here’s an interesting fish and game 
pamphlet on ‘How to Tan Small Hides’!” 


Courtesy George Lichty—Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Austin H. MacCormick Retires From 
University of California Faculty 


-_ Austin H. MacCormick, professor and acting dean of the 
University of California’s school of criminology 4 
Berkeley, will retire in June and devote full time to the 
Osborne Association, Inc., national correctional reform 
organization of which he been executive director since 
1940. He has continued in that capacity since he went to 
California in 1951. 

MacCormick’s career in the correctional field goes back 
to 1915, when he made his first institution survey—a study 
of the jails and prisons of Maine, his native state. Since 
that time, under the — of the Osborne Association 
and its predecessor, the National Society of Penal Informa. 
tion, he has surveyed every prison system in the United 
States, some of them more than once, and has directed or 
participated in surveys of over 50 juvenile correctional 
institutions. 

His administrative career includes 4 years (1917-21) as 
executive officer of the U. S. Naval Prison at Portsmouth, 
N. H., under Thomas Mott Osborne; 4 years (1929-33) as 
assistant director of the federal prison system under 
Sanford Bates; and 6 years (1934-39) as New York City’s 
commissioner of correction. In 1939 he served as president 
of the American Prison Association. 

MacCormick has been the Army’s consultant on correc- 
tional problems since 1942. For his services during World 
War II as special assistant to the Under Secretary of War 
in connection with the Army’s program, under which 42,000 
military prisoners were screened, trained, and restored to 
duty, he received the War Department’s Exceptional Civil- 
ian Service Award in 1946. After the war ended, he served 
as vice chairman of the Army’s Advisory Board on Clen- 
ency and chairman of its Board of Parole. In 1947 he 
was the recipient of the Presidential Medal for Merit, the 
highest award a civilian can receive for war service. 

He is the author of The Education of Adult Prisoners, 
a 456-page pioneer work on the subject published in 1931. 
While a resident of California, he has been active in the 
state’s correctional affairs, and has served as chairman of 
the Citizens’ Advisory Committee to the Attorney General 
on Crime Prevention and of the Governor’s Special Study 
Commission on Correctional Facilities and Practices. 


MacCormick’s address after June 30 will be the Osborne 


Association’s headquarters at 114 East 30th Street, New 
York City. 


UN,Survey Mission Reports on Use 
Of Narcotics in Middle East 


Illicit traffic in narcotic drugs in the Middle East is 4 
problem “of serious proportions,” according to information 
received in December from the Middle East Narcotics 
Survey Mission recently organized by the United Nations. 

The production and consumption of cannabis (hashish) 
in that part of the world is “substantial”; the production 
and consumption of opium is “large,” and opium deriva- 
tives “go from this region to other parts of the world and 
in particular to Europe and North America,” the Survey 
Mission reports. 

To combat abuses, the Mission asserts, it is necessary 
to institute more effective measures for prevention and for 
punishment of the traffickers, a better collaboration be- 
tween the governments of the region, and a broader use of 
United Nations technical assistance. 

The Mission goes on to say that the consumption of 
“white drugs” (heroin, morphine) is increasing in the 
region, and that it is to be feared that addiction to diacety!- 
morphine may well spread further. White drugs, particu- 
larly crude morphine, are exported to markets outside the 
region. 

The five experts constituting the Mission were appointed 
by the Secretary-General of the United Nations. They 
met at Cairo in September and pursued their inquiries ™ 
the Middle East region for 6 weeks. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 79 
federal Probation Officers Federal Officials Participate 
Adopt Code of Ethics In National Crime Institute 
ie The Federal Probation Officers Association adopted the Representatives of the United States Courts, Federal 
at Biollowing code of ethics at its semiannual meeting in Probation eye Federal Prison System, U. S. Board of 
m ’ ‘. orce co ional programs participated as leaders in the 
“As a federal probation officer, I am dedicated to ; 
rendering professional service to the courts, the parole Git. Mo nto he Crime and Delinquency at Kansas 
authorities, and the community at large in effecting Myrl E. Alexander, assistant director of the Bureau of 
ek ee encase of on ith d will Prisons and one of the principal speakers, spoke on “Cor- 
ly ; conduct my perso ze with decorum, rections at the Crossroads.” 
ce | neither accept nor grant favors in connection with my Federal Judge Richard M. Duncan of Kansas City, Mo., 
on eee oe re eeshy to moral principles above per- presided at the Institute’s luncheon meeting on the second 
or | awareness of the prestige and stature of the judicial shops on adult parole services and adult parole boards. 
m of which I am a part. I will be ever cognizant of = : “trp pitige 
al syste sibility to th rn hich I Louis J. Sharp, chief of the division of probation in the : 
as leader for the workshop sessions on t institutions an 
as th fide we hi h ua 0. Among those serving as workshop chairmen were Joseph 
ler inviolate those coniidences which can be reposed in me. G. Colosimo, supervising probation officer at Chicago; 
y’s T will oo — my ae were ans related Anthony S. Kuharich, chief probation officer for the North- 
nt d th ry my ern District of Indiana; and Warden John J. Galvin of 
P eo art dit arcs ugh the seeking of knowledge the Federal Correctional Institution at Ashland, Ky. ; 
re ffi Discussion leaders at various workshops also included 
rld i my hel 4 pu al Leighton W. Dudley, penologist for the Air Force enforce- 
‘ar th pa the F as iam  wment-correction division; Colonel Weldon W. Cox, com- 
00 ue e ethics of the Federal Probation Service. I wmandant of the U. S. Disciplinary Barracks at Fort 
to will constantly strive to achieve these objectives and feavenworth, Kans.; James A. McCafferty, Federal Bureau 
vil § ideals, dedicating myself to my chosen profession. of Prisons criminologist; Hubert H. Raney, Department of 
ved Albert Wahl, chief probation officer at San Francisco, Justice jail inspector; and I. Richard Perlman, chief of ; 
m- Bis chairman of the Association’s professional standards the cag delinquency statistics section of the U. S. 
he # committee which prepared the code. Children’s Bureau. . 
the Richard H. Johnson, chief ees officer at Kansas 
(aliforni ‘. City, Mo., Dr. Charles H. Z. Meyer, supervising probation 
278, rnia Inmate Given New officer at Chicago, and Ben Overstreet, — for the 
31. Hope For Law-Abiding Life Office of the Provost Marshall General, Department of the 
the g Army, were members of the Institute’s planning committee. ; 
- A Korean war hero who turned criminal was given new Others present from the Federal Probation System were . 
“3 hope for a law-abiding life by doctors who discovered and Merrill A. Smith, assistant chief of probation in the 
di f i officer at San Antonio; William C. inson, ¢ 
The f the highl i . probation officer at Chicago; Raymon . Grummell, pro- 
who Bw bation officer at South Bend; and Edward B. Murray, 
and finally landed in prison, was reported in March by Harold Lee Welton, and Billy G. Drown, probation officers 
Dr. William C. Keating, Jr., superintendent of the Califor- ®t Kansas City. 
r. Keating sai e institution’s chief of medical 
: services made the diagnosis and then the institution’s Ben Overstreet N amed 
Hon 4 uwzosurgeon located and removed a cystic tumor from the NPPA Parole Director 
tion § left frontal lobe of the inmate’s brain. | 
tics The cyst, believed to have been related to the patient’s Ben Overstreet, penologist in the Office of the Provost ; 
th) criminal behavior, was attributed to blast injuries he Marshal General of the Department of the Army since 
ish) received in a 1950 attack on an enemy machine gun posi- 1947, has been named director of parole services for the 
tion B tion, for which he won the silver star. National Probation and Parole Association. In oar 
po He also won the bronze star in Korea, had served during _ his new post he concludes 28 years service with the Federa . 
an¢ § World War II in both the European and Pacific Theaters, Government. He will take over his new duties in ro oa 
rvey Band rose from private to major in his army career. A graduate of the University of Georgia, and the law 
It was not until several years after his injury that he school of Mercer University, Overstreet entered the federal 
sary ff began to change. He developed “blackouts,” went on drink- Prison service in 1932, serving as parole officer, classifica- 
| for Bing sprees, and was twice hospitalized. Finally in 1954 tion 4 d services, and 
he : warden. During Wor ar e was prison administra- - 
™ rm charged with desertion and larceny and sentenced tive officer for the Navy’s corrective services division and 
- hie 4 gd in a military prison. during 1947 was penologist for the division. 
of W thett t his release he was arrested for grand theft, auto In 1955 Overstreet was an official delegate to the first 
n her and a series of bad check charges that eventually United Nations Conference on Delinquency and Crime, at : 
the § brought him to prison on a 6-month to 14-year sentence. Geneva, Switzerland. He has served as consultant to state 
etyl- Dr. Keating said the patient has now completely re- governors and penal ae in developing modern correc- 
ticu- § covered from the brain operation, a craniotomy. He quoted tional programs. He has been the representative of the 
» the the former soldier as saying he “never felt better,” and Department of Defense on the Federal Advisory Council 
vas convinced the cause of his troubles had been removed. Coney 
They Bs a thorough study of the case and the favorable Overstreet will have his office at Charleston W. Va. In 
in the endation of the institution’s psychiatric council, addition to his duties as director of parole services he will 
es in Adult Authority set an early date for his release under _ be staff consultant to the West Virginia Council on Crime 
parole supervision. and Delinquency, the Citizen’s Action Group for that state. ; 


Skin Donations 
Save Child 


For the second time in 2 years, volunteer skin donations 
from inmates at the U. S. Penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga., 
were instrumental in saving a child’s life. 

Little Michael Allen of Atlanta suffered third degree 
burns over his body when a fire, in which his 2-year-old 
sister lost her life, swept the family boat during a holiday 
outing. An appeal to inmates of Atlanta produced eight 
volunteers who contributed 3” x 8” patches of skin which 
were grafted to 4%-year-old Michael at St. Joseph’s 
Infirmary in Atlanta. 

According to Georgia’s Crippled Children’s Division, 
which contracted for the skin grafts, Michael is recovering 
satisfactorily. 

A similar situation arose more than a year ago when 
Linda Cleckley required skin grafts for third degree 
burns. Linda has ae since left the hospital and is almost 


completely recove according to the Crippled Child- 
ren’s Division. 


Colonel Schechinger Retires 
From Army Correctional Service 


Colonel Ernest H. T. Schechinger, special assistant in 
the Office of the Under Secretary of the Army responsible 
for matters relating to clemency, parole, and restoration 
to duty, retired from military service May 31. 

Starting his military career in 1929 as an artillery officer, 
he entered the military correctional field in 1946 when he 
was named assistant commandant at the disciplinary bar- 
racks at Jefferson Barracks, Mo. He served consecutively 
as Fourth Army Area correction officer, deputy comman- 


dant of the disciplinary barracks at Fort Leavenworth, 
chief of the Army’s corrections standards section, com- 
mandant of the disciplinary barracks at New Cumberland, 


Pa., chief of the Army’s correction division, executive for 
the Army and Air Force clemency and parole board in the 
Office of the Secretary of the Army, and assistant in the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of the Army for clemency, 
parole, and restoration to duty. 

Colonel Schechinger will reside temporarily at 2715 
North Westmoreland Street, Arlington, Va. 


7,600 Participate in White House 
Conference on Children and Youth 


“From the play pen to the campus our task is not to 
provide the conditions of an affluent equilibrium for the 
young, but rather to teach them that such things have 
real value only as they are earned. We must see to it that 
our children grow up in a climate that encourages response 
to intellectual challenge, self-reliance, initiative, and a 
healthy regard for hard work and the dignity of man. To 
do otherwise is to do a disservice to the young.” 

These words were spoken by President Eisenhower at 
the opening session of the Golden Anniversary White 
House Conference on Children and Youth at Washington, 
D. C., March 27 to April 2. 

More than 7,600 citizens participated in the conference. 
The conferees were selected by governor-appointed state 
committees, 600 national organizations,-and 34 agencies 
of the Federal Government. Five hundred participants 
were from other countries. 

Assigned to one of 210 workgroups of 30 persons each, 
each conferee participated for the first 3 days in a discus- 
sion of the special areas of concern of each workgroup, 
and also took part in 18 concurrent forums which included 
panel presentations and floor discussions dealing with facts, 
findings, and issues related to the major subject areas of 
the respective forums. At a final plenary session on Friday, 
April ty composite of the forum recommendations was 

resented. 
2 The first White House Conference was called in 1909 
by President Theodore Roosevelt. Six conferences have 
been held to date. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Ford Foundation Announces Grants 
For Youth Development Programs 


An intensive “neighborhood-centered” program to pre. 
vent juvenile delinquency, particularly by gangs, will he 
conducted in Chicago with a grant announced in March by 
the Ford Foundation. 

The made to the Chicago Boys 
Clubs for a 6-year delinquency-prevention program jn 
three Hy + Chicago neighborhoods. Tied in with this 
action, the Foundation announced a grant of $350,000 to 
the Institute for Social Research of the University of 
Michigan to measure the program’s effectiveness. 

These actions were among a total of $1,948,700 an. 
nounced by the Foundation for efforts to prevent and 
combat juvenile delinquency. Among other grants an. 
nounced by the Ford Foundation in the area of youth 
development are the 

A $25,000 grant to the University of Chicago fora 
study of the YMCA extension youth-service project in 


Chicago. 

A $24,600 grant to the University of Chicago for joint 
University-community seminars in the understanding, 
prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

A $200,000 grant to the University of Louisville for 
the support of the Southern Police Institute over a 5-year 


eriod. 

A $300,000 appropriation for a number of research 
grants to individuals to develop new : and prac- 
tices in the field of delinquency control. _ 

A $14,100 grant to Wayne State University for a work- 
shop on training for probation services in juvenile courts. 

A $160,000 appropriation for the prevention of delin- 
quency through community work projects for youth in 
slum areas. 


Federal Probation Officer 
Ball Player Saves Child’s Life 


The blood of W. R. Ray, Jr., federal probation officer at 
Birmingham, Ala., made the difference between life and 
death for little Phillip Todd Fancher, born with an incom- 

atible blood condition. The dramatic account is presented 
in the fall issue of Proudly We Hail, publication of the 
American Red Cross at Birmingham. A picture shows Ray 
looking at the baby in the incubator—the baby whose life 
depended on an O negative type blood which Ray was able 
to give. 

Ray was the only available person registered at the 
blood center with the rare blood. He was playing in 4 
church softball league when the blood was needed, Sar- 
geant E. B. Corn, Birmingham policeman, “nabbed him 
on first base and sped him to Children’s Hospital. Little 
Phillip got his blood. He’s fine now. 

Ray was taken back by his police escort to the game, 
and his team won! 


Inmates Save 
Girl’s Life 

Inmates at the Indiana State Prison, Michigan ey, 
won the admiration of the Indiana State Police am 
officials of the institution when their timely interven’® 
at the scene of an automobile accident saved the life Se 
little girl injured in a collision that took the life of her 
grandmother and seriously injured her mother. | thei 

Preparing to return to work at the conclusion of “4 
noon meal, a group of inmates heard the head-on on 
and rushed to the scene. They found trapped in one 0 - 
cars and in need of immediate attention a grandmot “ 
her daughter, and Yong age Two of the men fore 
the doors open with their bare hands and others hastily 
made arrangements to administer first aid. 

The ambulance arrived 30 minutes later an 
victims to the hospital. The grandmother die te 
ambulance arrived, but the prompt attention of the 
saved the life of the little girl. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


FBI Reports Increase 
In Crimes During 1959 


Preliminary statistics reflect marked increases in many 
federal offenses within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, Director J. Edgar Hoover dis- 
closed in a year-end report to Attorney General William 
P. Rogers. 

Focusing particular attention on the rise in crimes 
against banks and other financial institutions, Hoover 
stated, “Final statistics for 1959 will show that Federal 
Bank Robbery Statute violations have increased approxi- 
mately 10 percent above the record of 704 which was 
established in 1958. In addition, embezzlements and other 
violations of the Federal Reserve Act rose more than 9 
percent over last year.” 

Among the criminal problems specifically cited by the 
FBI Director was the babysitter-kidnap menace. “Several 
shocking cases of kidnapings by babysitters who were 
virtual strangers to the victims’ parents have been re- 

orted this year,” Hoover said. “In two instances, the 
pabies were only 3 weeks old. Two other victims were 
4 months old.” 

According to Hoover, final tabulations for 1959 will 
show approximately 11,800 convictions in FBI cases. 
Nearly 9,600 FBI fugitives were located in the past year, 
about 5 percent above the figure for the preceding 12 
months. Included among these are 1,200 persons whose 
arrests were sought at the request of state and local au- 
thorities after they had fled across state lines to avoid 
prosecution, custody, or confinement in violation of the 
Fugitive Felon Act. 

Commenting on the multimillion dollar problem posed by 
automobile thieves, Hoover said that every month more 
than 20,000 cars are stolen in the United States. 

Hoover stressed the fact that many FBI accomplish- 
ments are directly attributable to information and as- 
sistance received from confidential informants and other 
alert citizens. “Data furnished our special agents by con- 
fidential informants was responsible for more than 1,800 
arrests in FBI cases during 1959,” he said. 

Expressing appreciation for the assistance which the 
FBI receives from other investigative agencies, Hoover 
said that each year the bonds of mutual cooperation grow 
stronger throughout the entire law-enforcement field. 

By working together, the agencies of our profession have 
attained new peaks of efficiency in enforcing the law and 
protecting individual rights.” 

During the year the FBI assisted, upon request, in more 
than 2,900 police training schools across the Nation. In 
ie two sessions of the FBI National Academy were 


(alifornia Appoints Two Commissions To 
Study Laws of Criminal Responsibility 


_ Two special commissions on problems of insanity relat- 
Ing to criminal offenders have been created by Governor 
Edmund G. Brown of California, one dealing with sub- 
stantive matters and the other, procedural matters. 

The substantive commission will investigate, evaluate, 
and make recommendations concerning the laws of Califor- 
nla relating to criminal responsibility of persons afflicted 
with mental diseases or disabilities. 

he procedural commission will investigate, evaluate, 
and make recommendations concerning the laws of Califor- 
lla relating to procedures applicable to the examination, 
trial, sentencing, execution of sentence, confinement, treat- 
sia and rehabilitation of persons whose criminal respon- 


ibility or amenabili 
tions may be nability to criminal processes and disposi 


John A. 
for both commissions. 


no later than June 30, 1961. 
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California. Asks President To Call 
White House Conference on Narcotics 


Governor Edmund G. Brown of California urged a White 
House Conference on Narcotics in his address before the 
President’s Interdepartmental Committee on Narcotics 
held at Sacramento, April 4. 

“T hope that as a result of these hearings,” said Governor 
Brown, “you will go back to the President and give him 
the word which everybody in California to whom you 
talked has conveyed to you: that the narcotics problem is 
a national problem, and its control and reduction are pri- 
mary responsibilities of the national administration.” 

“If we are to accomplish any really constructive results,” 
the Governor continued, “we must have the cooperation of 
the Federal Government and we must have it to an ex- 
tent which has not heretofore been given.” 

Governor Brown outlined his 7-point program for coping 
with the narcotics problem in California: 

1. Emergency funds have been made available to en- 
courage development of the nalline program for proba- 
tioners and parolees. 

2. Funds were obtained from the State Legislature to 
expand the State’s nalline program. 

38. Funds were obtained to expand the narcotic enforce- 
ment division of the State’s department of justice. 

4. Parole procedures are being tightened up insofar as 
they concern narcotics. 

5. A special Crime Commission on Narcotics has been 
appointed to make a thorough investigation of the State’s 
progress and needs in the narcotics enforcement problem 
and will report its findings to the Legislature. 

6. Every agency of the State government has been asked 
to impress upon the Federal Government the seriousness 
of the Mexican border difficulty and the steady stream of 
narcotics that come into California from across the border. 

7. The President of the United States has been urged to 
call a White House Conference on Narcotics to consider 
the entire problem. 


Federal Judges of Second Circuit 
Conduct Sentencing Institute 


Thirty U. S. circuit and district judges 
the Sentencing Institute for the Second Circuit held at 
New York City, May 7. The Institute was the second con- 
ducted by a federal judicial circuit since the Pilot Institute 
on Sentencing at Boulder, Colorado, in July 1959. Fed- 
eral judges of the District of Columbia held their sen- 
tencing institute on three successive Saturdays in January 
and February. 

The institutes and joint councils on sentencing pro- 
cedures were authorized by Public Law 85-752 to provide 
a means for considering what sentences to impose on con- 
victed offenders in the federal courts. 

Those participating in the Second Circuit Institute in- 
cluded Representative Emanuel Celler, chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee and author of the sentencing 
institute law, Charles K. Rice, assistant attorney general 
in charge of the tax division of the Department of Justice, 
and Federal Judge Irving R. Kaufman of New York City 
who discussed the new sentencing statutes and the effect 
of after-sentence procedures. 

Louis J. Sharp, chief of the division of probation in the 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts, ad- 
dressed the institute on presentence investigation practices. 
James V. Bennett, director of the Federal Bureau of Pris- 
ons, spoke on prison procedures. George J. Reed, chairman 
of the U. S. Board of Parole, outlined standards and pro- 
cedures relating to federal parole. 

Federal judges Archie O. Dawson of New York City, 
Robert P. Anderson of the District of Connecticut, and 
Walter Bruchhausen of Brooklyn led a discussion of sen- 
tencing practices in specific cases. 

Three circuit institutes on sentencing will be held this 
summer: The Third Circuit at Atlantic City, September 
5 to 7; the Fourth Circuit at White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va., June 30 to July 2; and the Ninth Circuit at Pebble 
Beach, Calif., July 8 and 9. 
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It Has Come to Our Attention 


John A. Sprague, su ising probation officer of the 
United States District Court at San Francisco, has joined 
the periodicals review staff of FEDERAL PROBATION Quar- 
terly. He will review each issue of the NPPA Journal of 
the National Probation and Parole Association. 

Margaret Heseltine, a of the Provincial 
Jail for women at Prince Albert, Canada, has been named 
Citizen of the Year for the City of Prince Albert. 

“What Makes A Delinquent” was the title of an hour- 
long documentary radio program presented on Trans- 
Canada Matinee, March 29. Professor Cuthbert Gifford of 
the McGill University school of social work prepared the 
script material for the program. 

The Menard Branch of the Illinois State Penitentiary 
was host to 200 Illinois newspaper men when the Southern 
Illinois Editorial Association held its regular winter meet- 
ing at the Menard institution January 23. It was believed 
to “ the first time such a meeting was held inside prison 
walls. 

Carl D. Smith, probation officer in the Santa Monica 
office of the Los Angeles County Probation Department, 
was one of five county employees who received a meritor- 
ious service award given by the Lions Club of Los Angeles 
at its First Annual Public Employee Awards Dinner, 
March 10. 

Mrs. Isabel Sheffner, chief probation officer of Kane 
County, Illinois, was elected president of the State Proba- 
tion and Parole Association of Illinois at its annual meet- 
ing at Chicago, March 11. She has been in probation work 
16 years. 

The 29th Annual Illinois Governor’s Conference on 
Youth and Community Services was held at Peoria, May 5 
and 6. The conference is conducted annually by the division 
of community services of the Illinois Youth Commission. 

Wallace Reidt, director of the Maryland Department of 
Parole and Probation, was elected president of the Middle 
Atlantic States Conference at its annual meeting at Balti- 
more in April. 

The Virginia State Legislature rejected on February 29 
a resolution to abolish the death penalty. 

The Federal Bureau of Prisons’ new 700-capacity, $10 
million maximum security prison will be ready for use by 
midsummer 1962, according to Federal Prison Director 
James V. Bennett. The prison will be built near Marion, 
Illinois, and is the first institution to be constructed by 
the Prison Bureau in 20 years. 

The First Annual Conference on Juvenile Delinquency 
sponsored by the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, the Advisory Council, and the Department of Wel- 
fare, was held at the Children’s Center, Laurel, Md., May 
9 to 11. 

California’s prison population topped the 20,000 mark 
in March for the first time in history. The actual count 
on March 81 was 20,086. The previous high was 19,867 
set March 27 last year. 

The 1961 Canadian Congress of Corrections will be held 
at the University of Toronto the week beginning May 14. 

The Second Annual Research Conference in Criminology 
and Delinquency was held at the University of Montreal 
May 11 to 14. The conference is sponsored by the McGill 
University department of gp sesensd and faculty of law, 
the University of Montreal departments of sociology and 
psychology, and the treatment team at St. Vincent de 
Paul Penitentiary. The purpose of the conference is to pre- 
sent recent studies and research in criminology and delin- 
quency which have been conducted during the year. 


A bibliography of the writings of Professor Sheldon 
Glueck and Dr. Eleanor T. Glueck has been compiled by 
the Harvard Law School Library. Copies are available 
through Mrs. Sheila Murphrey, of the Special Research 
Project of the Law School of Harvard University. - 
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Harry G. Sydor, federal probation officer of New York 
City, appeared on a half-hour television program oye 
Station WPIX, in February, together with three other 
social workers to discuss the general field of social work. 
Sydor spoke on probation and parole. The program will 
be presented on 305 stations in the United States, Canada, 
and overseas. Known as “The Christophers,” the program 
is produced by Rev. James Keller. 

A second narcotic unit has been opened by California, 
It will operate in the Huntington Park Area. Training of 
its personnel was to begin April 4 and actual supervision 
and nalline testing of 200 former addict parolees was ty 
start April 18. A third unit will open in Central Lo 
Angeles July 1. 


Fred Finsley, California Adult Authority chairman, and 
Cletus J. Fitzharris, vice chairman, have been reappointed 
by Governor Brown to a 4-year term. Finsley is serving 
his third term and Fitzharris his second. 

California Medical Facility inmates have become the 
foster parents of three children—an Italian boy and girl 
and an orphaned Korean girl. The children are adopted 
through the Foster Parents Plan, Inc. In a 2-week drive 
the inmate committee collected $1,292.77 for the project. 

The Correctional Training Facility (North Unit) at 
Soledad, California, was host to 53 outside members of 
A.A. in March during the institutions first Alcoholics 
Anonymous Open House for 1960. Hosts included 225 A.A. 
members from the CTF’s three facilities. The 6-hour pro- 
coe Sonne of short talks by the visiting and host we 
members. 


The Work Conference on the Latest Lie-Detection Devel- 
opments will be held at the National Training Center of 
Lie Detection, November 14 to 18. Headquarters of the 
Center are 57 West 57th Street, New York 19. 

Samuel A. Culbertson, II, past president of the John 
Howard Association of Chicago, was the recipient of the 
Association’s Award of 1960 presented at the annual dinner 
meeting, May 10, for his outstanding contribution to the 
development of modern correctional services and for his 
decade of leadership in correctional reform. Oliver J. 
Keller, recently-appointed chairman of the Illinois Youth 
Commission, addressed the annual meeting on the subject, 
“Whose Responsibility Are They?” 

The Million Dollar Medical Center of the Chicago House 
of Correction was dedicated May 9. The Mayor’s Commis 
sion on the House of Correction and the John Howari 
Association spearheaded the drive for the new center. 
Edwin R. Eckersall, vice president of The Milwaukee Road 
and president of the John Howard Association, was chait- 
man of the Mayor’s Commission. 


The 14th Regional National Jail Forum, sponsored by 
the National Jail Association, was host to more than 300 
members and delegates at its meeting at New York City 
February 16 and 17. Sheriffs, wardens, and prison admit 
istrators were in attendance. Topics discussed were: The 
Jail and Overall Correctional Program; The Community’ 
Stake in Its Jails; Good Jails Everywhere—A Challenge 
to the Sheriffs of America; The Concern of Women With 
— Local Jail; and Correctional Programs for Jail 

nmates. 


David D. Jones has been named deputy commissioner of 
the New York City department of corrections. He is # 
graduate of Wesleyan University (1941) and received 
his law degree from Harvard Law School (1948). 

Edward L. Johnstone, president of The Woods Schools 
Langhorne, Pa., was named president of the Americal 
Association on Mental Deficiency at the annual meeting ° 
that organization held in Baltimore in May. Johnstone 
a past vice pemeew and former director of the Americal 
Correctional Association and was executive secretary a 
treasurer of the National Conference of Juvenile Agenci 
from 1929 to 1952. He is a member of the Board of Dire 
tors of the Osborne Association, Inc. 
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Ben S. Meeker, chief peotetion officer of the United 
States District Court at Chicago and director of the Fed- 
eral Probation Training Center, addressed the Judicial Con- 
ference of the Fifth Circuit, meeting at New Orleans May 
12 and 13, on the subject, “The le of the Probation 
Officer.” 

The opening of the Ice Springs conservation camp 23 
miles northwest of Elk Creek in Glenn County was an- 
nounced in May by the California State Department of 
Corrections. The seasonal Ice Springs camp is one of three 
that will be pace no this summer in cooperation with the 
U. 8. Forest Service primarily for fighting forest fires. The 
camp, to which 32 carefully screened inmates are assigned, 
brings to 22 the number of camps now in operation in 
California. 

The New York City police department distributed in 
April the latest in its series of Public Information Bulletins 
entitled A Message to Women. The pamphlet suggests 
ways and means for women to protect themselves and 


d @ their children against prowlers and other criminals. At 
d @ least 100,000 copies of the booklet will be distributed to 
¢ @ Parent-Teacher Associations and women’s groups in the 


city. The booklet gives a list of do’s and don’t’s for women 
confronted with dangerous situations such as loiterers near 
the home, intruders in the home, and precautions to be 
taken against burglars, muggers, and molesters. A portion 
of the booklet is also devoted to hints for housewives in 
protecting their children. 

The Michigan Probation, Prison and Parole Association 
will hold its annual conference at the Poplars Inn Motel, 
East Lansing Michigan, September 29 to 30. The theme 
of the conference will be “Mobilizing Social Influences for 
Corrections Change.” Stephen Bogdon, 600 Cadillac Square 
Building, Detroit 26, is president of the Association. 

Detention Planning is the title of a 41-page booklet re- 
leased in April by the U. S. Children’s Bureau. Copies 
are available from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 20 
cents each. A discount of 25 percent is given on lots of 
100 or more sent to one address. 

Walter D. Achuff, associate warden for administration 
at the California State Prison at San Quentin, has been 
named associate warden for classification and treatment. 


Four 2-week Institutes on Delinquency will be conducted 


J. by the New York School of Social Work of Columbia 
th ® University, June 18 through June 24. 

ct, Inmates of the Ohio Penitentiary at Columbus contrib- 
‘ uted $810 this year to the March of Dimes. 
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“I understand there may be a surprise witness.” 


Reprinted by special permission of The Saturday Evening Post. 
Copyright 1960 by The Curtis Publishing Company. 
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Elizabeth M. Lynch has been appointed assistant super- 
intendent of the Albion (N. Y.) Training School and also 
the Western Reformatory for Women. The two institutions 
utilize the same facilities but operate under separate pro- 
grams. Prior to her appointment, Miss Lynch was head 
matron of the two institutions and since August 1958 had 
been serving as assistant superintendent on a provisional 
basis. She is a graduate of Elmira College and entered the 
New York Department of Corrections in 1948. 


The 10th International Conference of Social Work will 
meet at Rome, January 8 to 14, 1961. The theme of the 
Conference is “Social Work in a Changing World—Its 
Function and Responsibilities.” The permanent secretariat 
of the Conference is at 345 East 46th Street, New York 17. 


Ralph W. England, assistant professor of sociology at the 
University of Illinois, has been named chairman and 
associate professor of the department of sociology at the 
University of Rhode Island. While studying for his doctor- 
ate at the University of Pennsylvania, Professor England 
conducted a study of postprobation recidivism among 500 
federal probationers who had been under the supervision of 
the federal probation office at Philadelphia. 


George W. Howard, deputy chief probation officer for 
the United States District Court for the District of Colum- 
bia, appeared on a WWDC radio panel, March 13, together 
with a psychiatrist and a chaplain to discuss the topic: 
“Our Jails: Promise or Threat.” 

Kenneth M. Levy, federal probation officer at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Arthur Goussy, federal probation officer 
at Detroit, have been admitted to the District and Michigan 
bars respectively. 


Eighty federal probation officers attended the Federal 
Probation System’s inservice training institute for the 
central states area, at Sequoyah State Park, Wagoner, 
Okla., May 22 to 25. Discussion groups, panels, and work- 
shops featured the institute. 

The Southeastern area inservice training institute for 
federal probation officers will be held September 7 to 9 at 
the Center for Continuing Education, University of 
Georgia, Athens. 

The Annual Institute for Adult Probation and Parole 
Officers will be sponsored July 10 to 23 by the division of 
correctional training of the Raymond A. Kent School of 
Social Work at the University of Louisville. Among the 
consultants at the Institute are George Reed, chairman 
of the U. S. Board of Parole, and Wayne Keyser, assistant 
director of the Federal Probation Training Center at 
Chicago. 

The International Association of Pupil Personnel 
Workers will hold its 49th annual convention October 16 to 
20 at Richmond, Va. The conference theme is “Children in a 
Complex Society.” 

The Federal Reformatory at Petersburg, Va., is conduct- 
ing a study of wart viruses under the auspices of the 
National Institute of Allergy and Infections. The study is 
concerned with the isolation, culture, and transmission of 
viruses occurring in common warts. 

The Federal Reformatory for Women at Alderson, W. 
Va., is cooperating with the Public Health Service spon- 
sored Washington Cytology Unit in an epidemiological 
study of cancer of the female genital tract. The study, 
which began January 22, is expected to yield important in- 
formation concerning the etiology of certain types of can- 
cer occurring in women. 

Two hundred and one lifers have been released from 
Ohio prisons in the past 15 years under a law adopted in 
1945. On recommendation of the Pardon and Parole Com- 
mission the Governor may release a prisoner sentenced to 
life after serving 20 years. 


Sixteen percent of all prisoners in federal penal and cor- 
rectional institutions are convicted of drug law violations. 
There were 22,992 prisoners confined on June 30, 1959, 
of whom 3,672 were drug law violators. Of the 27,033 
persons convicted in federal courts during the fiscal year 
1959, a total of 1,378, or 5.1 percent, were convicted of 
offenses against narcotics laws. 
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Makoto Miwa, assistant chief of probation and super- 
vising ——- officer for the Tokyo National Family 
Court, Japan, is visiting the United States for 9 months as 
a Fulbrig t research scholar under the International Ed- 
ucational Exchange Service of the Department of State 
to study juvenile court administration and the handling of 
traffic violators. He came to this country in September 
and has been engaged in research studies in the department 
of public administration at the University of Southern 
California. He is visiting juvenile and family courts and 
probation offices of the federal probation system. 


Sacramento TV viewers were escorted on a tour through 
Folsom Prison during one of the “Calendar” programs, 
seen each Sunday morning on station KXTV. Included in 
the half-hour program were visits to the Education Build- 
ing and the Adjustment Center’s occupational ey 
class. Also shown were the inmate-painted murals in the 
dining room; a “jam session” by a group of inmate musi- 
cians; and interior scenes of the handicraft store. 

F. Lovell Bixby, Ph.D., formerly chief of probation and 

arole in the U. S. Department of Justice and more recent- 
y director of the division of correction and parole of the 
New Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies, has 
been named consultant on probation to New Jersey’s Ad- 
ministrative Office of the Courts. Dr. Bixby will study the 
current status of probation in each of New Jersey’s 21 
counties in accordance with a directive to the Administra- 
tive Office of the Courts in November 1959 from the Chief 
Justice and the Supreme Court of New Jersey. He will 
determine the probation needs of each county and make 
recommendations relating to staff, training, caseloads, and 
salary scale. 


Report to the Congress on Juvenile Delinquency is a 
54-page document released in May by the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau and the National Institute of Mental Health. The 
report is reproduced from hearings before the House Sub- 
committee on Appropriations, Eighty-Sixth Congress, Sec- 
ond Session. 

The Illinois Academy of Criminology held its 10th 
Annual Institute at Northwestern University law school 
May 6 and 7. 


The Bureau of Rehabilitation of the National Capital 
Area held its annual meeting at Washington, D. C., May 19. 
Oliver Gash, United States attorney for the District of 
Columbia, was the principal speaker. Homer T. Rosen- 
berger, Ph.D., was re-elected president. Harry A. Manley 
is executive director of the Bureau. 


EMANUEL CELLER: Chairman, House Committee on the 
Judiciary. A.B. (1910), Columbia University; LL.B., 1912. 
Member, 68th-82nd Congress, 15th District of New York; 
83rd-86th Congress, 11th District of New York. Author, 
Federal Register Act, Foreign Trade Zone Act, India 
——— and Naturalization Act, Celler Anti-Merger 
Act, Celler Civil Rights Act. 

FRANK LOVELAND: Assistant Director, U. S. Bureau 
of Prisons, since 1944. B.A. (1923), Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and M.A. (1930), Harvard University. Assistant to 
the Commissioner, Massachusetts Department of Correc- 
tion, 1929-1930; Supervisor of Parole, U. S. Bureau of 
Prisons, 1930-1931; Director, Division of Investigation and 
Research, Massachusetts Department of Correction, 1931- 
1935; Director, Bureau of Classification, Texas Prison 
System, 1936-1937; Supervisor of Classification, U. S. 
Bureau of Prisons, 1937-1944. 

BERNARD F. MCSALLY: Superintendent, Men’s Division, 
United Prison Association of Massachusetts, since 1958. 
A.B. (1952) and M.A. (1953), University of Notre Dame; 
law student, Boston College. Probation Officer, City Court, 
South Bend, Ind., 1952-1953; Operations Officer, U. S. 
Navy, 1953-1957; Parole Officer, Great Meadow Correc- 
tional Institution, 1957-1958. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Contributors to This Issue 


Edmond FitzGerald, 57, a member of the New York 
arole board since 1957, died of a heart attack in Albany, 
arch 7. Prior to his appointment to the paseo board 
FitzGerald was chief probation officer of the Kings County 
Court at Brooklyn. 

Of the 20,000 men and women in California’s penal and 
correctional institutions, 3,300 have histories of heroin ad. 
diction of some agree or duration, according to Richard A. 
McGee, director of California’s department of corrections, 

in ee H. Frankel, Ph.D., criminologist on the faculties 
of the University of Illinois, University of Indiana, and 
Southern Illinois University, has been appointed director 
of the NPPA’s new National Research and Information 
Clearing Center on Crime and Delinquency. 

Thirteen men from the Cook County Jail in Chicago have 
aided medical scientists in an effort to find a cure for 
leukemia. These men volunteered to act as the guinea pigs, 
The serum that was used was developed by a group of 
Doctors in the Chicago area. 


P. D. Sweeney, superintendent of the Training School 
for Boys at Booneville, Mo., since 1948, died May 6 follow- 
ing an extended illness. He was a career worker in the 
correctional field. 


Irving Ben Cooper, chief justice of the Court of Special 
Sessions of New York City, resigned from the Bench on 
March 1 after serving the court for 21 years. He leaves 
his post for reasons of health. 


Construction of a prison camp for women, the first of 
its kind, has been approved by the Senate appropriations 
committee of Michigan. It will be established near Brigh- 
ton, Mich. 

Harry L. Eastman, 78, presiding judge of the Cuyahoga 
County Juvenile Court at Cleveland will retire on May 15. 
He was appointed to the court in 1926. 

The 18th Institute of Correctional Administration con- 
ducted by the School of Government and Public Admin. 
istration of American University at Washington, D. C, 
will be held October 3 to November 23. The program con- 
sists of six basic courses supplemented by visits to cor- 
rectional establishments, both civilian and military, and 
weekly meetings with correctional leaders. Eight credit 
hours are earned by satisfactory completion of the course. 
Since 1952 the Institute has graduated 766 military and 
civilian students, approximately 42 of them men and 
women from civilian correctional institutions and agencies 
in the United States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
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EDWARD BLACKER: Alcoholism Research Analyst, Massa- 
chusetts Department of Public Health (Boston) and 
Research Associate, Boston Evening Clinic, since 1957; 
Consultant, Studies of Student Volunteers in Mental 
Hospitals, since 1959. B.S.S. (1951), City College of New 
York, and Ph.D. (1958), Harvard University. Teaching 
Assistant, City College of New York, 1951-1953; Teaching 
Fellow and Research Assistant, Harvard University, 1954 
1956; Clinical Psychology Intern, Veterans Administration 
hospitals and clinics, 1954-1957; Psychotherapist, Boston 
Evening Clinic, 1956-1957. 

Davin KANTOR: Program Director, College Volunteer 
Study Project, Harvard University, since 1959; ! 
Research Associate in Social Relations (Harvard), since 
1956. A.B. (1950), Brooklyn College, and M.A. (1953), 
Boston University. Case Consultant, Norfolk Health 
Center, Roxbury, Mass., 1951-1956; Senior Psychiatric 
Social Worker, Metropolitan State Hospital, Waltham, 
Mass., 1953-1956; Program Director, Special Youth Pro- 

am, Boston, Mass., 1956-1957; Alcoholism Coordinator, 
Commissioner on Alcoholism (Massachusetts), 


E. A. BURKHART: Supervisor, Interstate Unit, Californis 
Division of Adult Paroles at Sacramento, since 1958. St 
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isor, Los Angeles County Welfare Department, 1935; 
Legal Secretary, Federal Public Works Administration, 
1935-1939; Secretary to Director, State Department of 
Penology, 1939-1941; Executive Secretary, Board of Prison 
Terms and Paroles, 1941-1944; Executive Secretary, Cali- 
fornia Adult Authority, 1944-1958. 

A. M. MONAHAN: Superintendent, Illinois State Training 
School for Boys (St. Charles), since 1957. B.S. (1989), 
Illinois Wesleyan University. Instructor, Illinois Wesleyan 
University, 1939-1941; Instructor, St. Patrick’s High 
School, Kankakee, Ill., 1941-1950; Sheriff, Kankakee 
County (Ill.), 1950-1954; Treasurer, Kankakee County, 
1954-1957. 

STANLEY LEVINE: Clinic Director, Illinois State Training 
School for Boys (St. Charles), since 1958. A.B. (1949) 
and M.A. (1952), University of Chicago. On the staff of 
the Illinois State Training School for Boys as Child 
Guidance Counselor (1953-1956), Psychiatric Social Work 
Supervisor (1956-1957), and Chief of Social Service (1957- 
1958). 

BertRAM M. Beck: Associate Executive Director, 
National Association of Social Workers, since 1955. B.A. 
(1941), Antioch, and M.A. (1942), University of Chicago. 
Psychiatric Caseworker, U. S. Air Force, 1942-1946; Case- 
worker (1946-1947), Public Relations (1947-1948), and 
Social Research and Action (1948-1950), Community 
Service Society of New York; Director, Special Juvenile 
Delinquency Project, U. S. Children’s Bureau, 1950-1955. 
Recipient, Parents Magazine Medal for Outstanding Serv- 
ice to Children, 1954. 

T. GiLueck: Research Associate, Harvard 
Law School. A.B. (1920), Barnard College; graduate 
(1921), New York School of Social Work; and Ed.D. 
(1925), Harvard Graduate School of Education. Research 
in criminology, Department of Social Ethics, Harvard 
University, 1925-1928; Research Assistant, Harvard Law 
School Crime Survey, 1928-1930; Research Assistant in 
Criminology, Harvard Law School, 1930-1953. Author: 
After-Conduct of Discharged Offenders (1945); (with 
Sheldon Glueck) Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency (1950), 
Delinquents in the Making (1952), and other writings on 
delinquency and crime. 

LLoyp W. McCoRKLE: Director, Division of Correction 
and Parole, New Jersey Department of Institutions and 
Agencies (Trenton), since 1959. A.B. (1940), Juniata 
College, and Ph.D. (1952), New York University. Director 
of Highfields, Hopewell, N. J., 1950-1952; Warden, New 
Jersey State Prison (Trenton), 1952-1957; Director, 
Division of Administration, New Jersey Department of 
Institutions and Agencies, 1957-1959. Co-author, The 
—. Story (1958), and Criminology and Penology 

ALBERT ELtAs: Director of Highfields, Hopewell, N. J., 
since 1952. A.B. (1946), University of Michigan; M.A. 
(1949), University of Chicago; Candidate for Ph.D., 
University of Chicago. Sociologist, Illinois State Reforma- 
tory, 1950-1952. Co-author, The Highfields Story (1958). 


BOOK REVIEWERS 


VERNON Fox, Pu.D., is Professor and Chairman, Division 
of Criminology and Corrections, Florida State University. 


MICHAEL HAKEEM is Associate Professor of Sociology, 
University of Wisconsin. 


W. Jerry Heap is Supervisor, Employment Placement, 
U. S. Penitentiary, Atlanta, Ga. 

Grorce W. Howarp is Deputy Chief Probation Officer, 
U. S. District Court at Washington, D. C. 

FRANK F. KENTON is Warden, Federal Correctional In- 
stitution, Danbury, Conn. 

CHARLES V. Morris is Assistant Director, Institute of 
Correctional Administration, The American University, 
Washington, D. C. 

C. ALEXANDER RHEINER is Chief Probation Officer, U. 8S. 
District Court at Newark, N. J. 

Puiuie Q. Rocue, M.D., is Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chiatry, University of Pennsylvania Medical School and 
Graduate School of Medicine. 

Mark C. Roser is Supervisor, Pupil Personnel Division, 
Public Schools, Gary, Ind. 

MatrHew G. RYAN is Probation Officer, U. S. District 
Court at Chicago, Ill. 

ALBERT WAHL is Chief Probation Officer, U. S. District 
Court at San Francisco, Calif. 


_ REVIEWERS OF PERIODICALS 


Roy A. Be.ter is Chief Probation Officer, U. S. Dis- 
trict Court at Milwaukee, Wis. 

Rosert W. Cassipy is Consultant, Ohio Committee on 
Delinquency and Crime of the NPPA, Columbus. 

REED CozarT is Pardon Attorney, Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 

VERNON Fox, PuH-D., is Professor and Chairman, 
Division of Criminology and Corrections, Florida State 
University. 

CLAUDE L. Goza is Chief Probation Officer, U. S. District 
Court at Atlanta, Ga. p 

Davip H. GRONEWOLD is Associate Professor, School of 
Social Work, University of Washington, Seattle. 

Freperick A. C. Hoerer, J.U.D., is Legal Assistant, 
9g of the Under Secretary of the Army, Washington, 


WiiuiaM A. Maro, Jr., is Editorial Assistant, FEDERAL 
PROBATION, Administrative Office of the U. S. Courts, 
Washington, D. C. 

DALTON Moss is Probation Officer, U. S. District Court 
at Birmingham, Ala. 

Wiiu1aM C. Nau is Chief Probation Officer, U.S. District 
Court at Greenville, S. C. 

CHARLES E. SMITH, M.D., is Assistant Medical Director, 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D. C. 

Harry W. ScCHLOETTER is Probation Officer, U. S. Dis- 
trict Court at Chicago, Ill. 

JOSEPH F.. SPANIOL, JR., is Attorney, Division of Pro- 
cedural Studies and Statistics, Administrative Office of 
the U. S. Courts, Washington, D. C. 

JOHN A. SPRAGUE is Probation Officer, U. S. District 
Court at San Francisco, Calif. 


EpwIn B. ZEIGLER is Chief Probation Officer, U. S. Dis- 
trict Court at Gulfport, Miss. 


EvuGENE S. ZEMANS is Executive Director, John Howard 
Association, Chicago. 


A Word ABOUT OUR PRINTERS 


Ov READERS will be interested to know that the FEDERAL PROBATION Quarterly is 
printed at the Federal Reformatory, El Reno, Oklahoma, in the plant conducted by 
the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., a Government corporation operating all industries 
in the federal penal system. Approximately 98 percent of the inmates assigned to the 
printing shop have had no prior experience whatsoever in printshop activities. The plant 
lends itself admirably to the rehabilitative program of the institution as a means of 
productive labor, occupation of time, and the development of printing skills. Many of 
the inmates carry over their newly acquired skills to their respective communities and 

ome permanently established in commercial printing as linotypists, platemakers, 


offset and relief pressmen, and bookbinders. 
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